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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 

This volume completes the translation of the Muntalhabu V* 
lawariJch of 4 Abdu ’1 Qadir b MuluL Shah ' al BadaonI, in 
the Bibliotheca Indica series Its sources are those enumerated 
by Lieutenant Colonel G S A Ranking m the preface to his 
translation of volume I 

It was begun as long ago as 1897, but owing to the constant 
pressure of official duties v. as not finished until 1009 and oven 
then could not be immcdiatel} printed owing to difficulties in 
the nay of allotting funds for tho expenses of publication Tho 
index and list of errata have onlj lately been finished 

Frequent interruptions in tho work are responsible for some 
inconsistencies in transliteration — such for instance, as 
ghamsu ’d dm and Shams ud dm, IvliSja Kh’aja and LJmaja 
My excuse for the frequent omission of anv equivalent for tho 
Jetted j in transliterating the latter word is that tho transla 
tion was made, xor tbo most part, in India, where tho frequent 
pronunciation of this muto letter was so offensive that at the 
time I Judged it better to preserve the correct pronunciation 
by omitting it I confess that this is not a very good excuso 
for the omission of a letter, but it is tho best that I can offer 

1 have nothing to add to Lieutenant Colonel Ranking’s 
remarks on the difficulty of translating from Persian, except 
that they apply with peculiar force to an author like BadaonI, 
writing in a language not his own His style is stilted and 
inelegant: as must nearly always be dim case with an author 
labouring under this disadvantage, and he persists in one error 
— the misuse of the word otxe, which means 44 ungrudging 
emulation ” but is always u°ed by him in the sense of envy ” 
— but it is free from the bombastic prolixity and gross affecta 
tion of that of his compatriot and contemporary, Shaikh 
Abu L Fazl 

As this volume of the historian s work consists to a great 
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translator’s preface. 

extent of literary criticism, I have been careful to translate both 
his text and the excerpts of verse quoted by him as literally as 
possible, in order to convey some idea, however faint, of his 
standard of literary excellence. In only one or two passages, 
to which reference is made in notes, have I ventured to 
modify expressions which in an English dress would have' been 
merely .ridiculous ; but I am conscious that many of the 
passages which I have rendered more exactly will appear 
grotesque. This was unavoidable, and is due partly to the * 
wide divergence between the standards of taste of Persian 
writers of the sixteenth and English readers of the twentieth 
centuries, and partly to Badaonl’s own defects. 

A few passages are so indecent that I have been constrained 
to veil them in such disguise as a dead language affords. To 
this practice it may be objected that it calls attention to 
what is unseemly, but a book of this nature will seldom be 
taken up but by genuine seekers after knowledge, who are not 
likely to suffer harm from the obscenities of Badaoni, or of 
those whom he quotes. 

Interruptions in the work of translation are also responsible 
for a rather long list of errata, for which, and for other imperfec- 
tions I crave the indulgence of my readers. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 
‘ April 7 , 1924 . 


W. H. 


In the Name op God, the Merciful, tiie Compassionate 1 * * 

CHAPTER I 


I will stato at the outset 1 that as tho author of the Tfiriftli-u 
Nizami * has given an account of tho nobles of tho Tcalm 
immediately after Ins history of tho empire, and as most of 
them aro now dead, and gono to perdition, 8 


[In no one havo I seen fidelity, 

If thou hast found one who possesses it convey to him my 
blessing ] 


I will refrain from polluting tho mb of my pen with a dosenp 
tion of such worthless wretches, and will commonco with tho 
enumeration of some of the holy men of tho age, for an account 
of noblo men who have chosen tho way of God is m overy way 
to bo preferred to an acconnt of scoundrels and debauchees And 
so will I not ho a mark for threats and commin itions * (“ Throw 
dust on the faces of those who praise without stint,” and again, 
M may God protect us from the wickedness of tyrants ” *) An 
account of the base acts of tho followers (of tho Divine Faith), 4 * * * 


1 literally, “ let it not be concealed, ’ a common form of com 

mencmg a history 

* Nizamn d Dm Aljinfid, vido ^Ii» » ALlan passim His history is generally 
known as the Tabaqat * Akban 

8 Such expressions as this explain Badaom a reason for keeping this history 
secret The literal translation is ' and havo not been pardoned ’ 

* I e , “ were I to mention these men at all I could only mention them in 

such a manner as would lead to my being persecuted, for I will not give 

praise whero it is not due I will therefore keep silence regarding thorn ” 

8 Two pious ejaculations in Arabic the former, which is one of tho 
«*«K or tr iditional sayings of Mul atnraad, denouncing flatterers while 
the latter prays for protection from tyrants 

* Theso aro evidently the persons intended hy the word Badaom 

as a good Muslim wa3 much scandalized by tho utran 0 o freaks of the followers 
of this new rol giaa of Akbar’s 
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with whose unclean existence the age is polluted may be thus 
described : — 

Their letters do not spell sense, 1 

Nor do their thoughts tend in the direction of sense; 

Think meanly of the base, and of those whose faith is weak, 
Form the same estimate of the latter as of the former. 

When one can call to mind one’s friends, 

And so make the heart a garden of sweet memories, 

Pity were it to mention one’s enemies 

Por that were to quit the sweet garden for the midden. 2 

The holy men by whose noble existence the reign of Akbar 
2. Shah was adorned have now, for the most part, withdrawn, as 
the l anqa 3 retires to the mountains of Qaf, to the neighbourhood 
of the Great God. It is as though they had all conspired together 
to roll up and remove the baggage of life from this dwelling of 
care and deceit and to take up their abode in the home of joy 
and bliss. And now of that caravan not one remains to encourage 
stragglers. 

“ The mansions are deserted, temporary and permanent 
dwelling alike, 

“ Nothing remains but owls and rubbish.” 4 * 

I shall begin with that class of men who were regularly 
employed in the Imperial service until 6 their fame reached such 
a pitch that it was as manifest as the sun at midday. 

1 The reference to the idiomatio use of the word (#arf) " a letter of 

the alphabet ” as in the phrase “ to talk,” is hard to reproduce 

in a translation. The meaning of the line is : — “ The letters (or sounds) of 
which their talk is composed do not spell (or make) sense.” 

2 lit., ‘ dustbin,’ otherwise ‘ the furnace used for heating a bath.’ 
The unsavouriness of the latter would be due to the nature of the fnel used. 

8 A fabulous bird, described as being " known as to name, but unknown 
as to body.” Its abode is in Qaf, a mountain encircling the world, which 
may be described in much the same terms as is the bird. In practical, as 
opposed to mythical geography, the name is given to the Caucasus. 

4 This Arabic couplet is clearly a parody on the opening couplet of the 

fourth q afidah of the O&U* £**. In the second hemistich the word 
appears in the text, and also in MSS. (A) and (B). This does not make 
sense. I prefer to read 

6 U in the text, despite the clear meaning of the passage and the 
authority of both MSS. 



I MlYifc ^ATIM OF SWBRAL 1 * * 4 * 
(May God sanctify his tomb ) 

Miyan Hatim* was a profound sago who parsed very many 
years in teaching Ho was endowed with both inward and out- 
ward perfection While ho was engaged in acquiring hnowlcdgo 
bo was overcome by religions ecstasy, 8 and, forsaking scholastic 
disputations, attached himself ns a disciplo to his teacher, Shaikh 
Azizu-’llah, a learned man of Tnlamba,* who was of thoso who 
are truly wise in the way of God, and was ono of the most 
highly regarded of the holy men of his timo Ho nlso spent 
some time m the eervicc of Shaikh ‘Aliiu-’d-Din Cisjiti 6 * of D1I1I1, 
(may God sanctify his soul 1 ) following his mlo, and obtained 
from both of theso holy mon permission to perfect their students 
and disciples. At the timo when he was first drawn towards 
God he wandered about for ten years, bareheaded and barefooted, 
in the waste country round about Sambhal and Amroha, 6 and 
during all this timo his head touched not bed or bolster Ho 
was a man who took keen pleasure in contemplating God and 
whom the singing of God’s praises threw into an ecstasy of delight, 
and ever, as he spoko and smiled, the name of God was on lus 
tongue In his lost years the intoxication of joy which ho 
experienced in his lovo for God so overpowered him that to, 
listen hut for a short space to tho chanting of God’s praises 


1 Sambhal was then the principal town of tho Sarlar of the name name 
fn the §uba of Dihli It la now a Tafyjd town and Municipality in the 
Mnradabad District N W P. 

* Vide Vol I (trans Banking), p 42S 

* Ie the ecBtaBy of the Sufis, or mystics of Islam, which will be dca 
cribed hereafter 

4 Now a municipal town in the Sarai Sidhu Tahfil of the Malta n District, 

Panjab (Hunter s “ Imperial Gazetteer of India/ xui , 103 ) Tide Badaoni 
I. (trans Ranking) p 389 n 2 

6 A family and order of ascetics Vide t Alban, Vol III trans 
Jarrett, pj. 354 357, 361, 869, 370, 422 Also Tuzuk i-Jahangiri, ‘Aligarh 
edition (1864), p 1, and preface, pp 3, 4 Ain t Alban, Vol I (trans Bloch 

mann), p 309, Qanun * Islam (Ja'far gharif and Dr Herklots) ed , 1832, 
p 289 and Akbarnama text, p 154 

8 A town in the Sarlar of Sambhal, Sxba of Dihli Vide Am t Allan, Vol 
I (trans Jarrett A p 289 
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• placed liirn beside himself. He had not the strength to listen to 
hymns. 

When I, in the year 960 A.H. (A.D. 1553), being then in my 
twelfth year, arrived in company with my father at Sambhal, 
3. and there entered the service of the Shaikh, 1 learnt by heart, 
in his hospice, the Qasida-yi-burda ,1 and thus gained admission 
(to the ranks of his disciples), and there I also read, to my great 
spiritual advantage and profit, part of the book Kanz-i-fiqli-i- 
IJanafifi The Shaikh then enrolling me among his direct 
disciples said to my father, “ I have bestowed upon your son the 
cap aud the tree 3 which descend from my spiritual teacher 
Miyan Shaikh ‘Azizu-Tlah for this reason, that he may acquire 
also some exoteric knowledge ” (i.e., beyond the esoteric knowledge 
which he was to acquire). And for this praise be to God. In 
the year 969 A.H. (A.D. 1561-2) the holy Shaikh went into 
God’s Presence, and the words “ the wise darvish ” 4 give the 
date of his death. May God make his dust fragrant ! And it so 
happened that my father too received the summons of God’s 
mercy in the same year. One might say that the position in 

1 There are two Qafidalis which'go by this name. The former, the original 
Qasidatu-’l-burdah, was written by Ka‘bu-’bnu-Zuhair, in praise of Muhammad, 
during the latter’s lifetime. Muhammad bestowed upon the poet as a reward 
his own burdali or cloak of striped cloth of Yaman. Hence the name given 
to the poem. The latter was written by Shaikh Sliarafu-’d-Din Abu 
‘Abdu-‘llah Muhammad bin Sa‘Id Busiri, who died in 094 A.H. (1294 A.D.), 
aud was at first named Al Kawakibu-d-darriyah or “ glittering stars.” 
various reasons are given for the bestowal on it of the name Qafidatu-'l- 
burdah. This latter poem was also written in praise of Muhammad. (Vido 
Hdji Khalfa Fluegel, 1845, Yol. 1Y., 523-533.) The latter poem is the better 
known of the two, and it was probably this that Badaoni learnt. 

2 This book was probably the Kaneu~’d~daqd, iqfi furu'i-’l-Hanafiyyah by 
Shaikh Al Imam Abu-’l-Barakat ‘Abdu-’llhhi bni-Ahmud, known as Hafim-’d- 
dini-’n-Nasafi vido Hdji Khalfa . Yol. Y. (ed. 1850), pp. 249-253. The author 
died in 710 A.H. (1310 A.D.). 

S iff* 3 ( Shajava ) or ( Shaiar-nama) a list of saints, or holy 

predecessors, which is drawn up in the form of a genealogical tree, and 
should go back to the time of Muhammad. It is delivered into the hands 
of a student when he is made either a murid (disciple) or 22 >° HJah (deputy) 

• as evidence of his spiritual descent. Yide Qanun-i-Islam by Ja far Sharif 
and Dr. Herklots (1832), pp. 283, 300. 

i (darvish-i-danishmand) giving the figures 

4 + 200 + 6 + 10 + 300 + 4 + 1 + 50 + 300 + 40 + 60 + 4 = 909. 
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•wlucli lio stood to the Slmlh as his disciple undo it necessary 
that he should 00 follow him 

II. Shaikh Jalalh’-d-Diy of Tuanesap 

He was tho Khaltfah 1 * * * * * * or deputy of Shaikh ‘Abdn-'l Quddug 
of Gangoh s (may God sanctify tliur tombs 1) His attainments, 
both in exoteiio and m esoteric learning, were great, and ho 
employed himself in imparting instruction in divinity and in tho 
spreading abroad of thoso branches of knowledge which arc, 
as tho subject of divino revelation, certainly proved In Ins 
last years he abandoned the pnrsnit of secular knowledge and, 
choosing pnvac) rather than publicity, spent Ins valuable tinio 
an reading through the blessed Qur’nn, in perfoiming works o£ 
supererogation, and m praise and pmter When ho was niuoly- 
threo years of age ho was exceedingly weak and fcoblo, so that 
there seemed to be nothing remaining of him hut skin and hone 
Couplet 

When the veins of an aged man, in conscqucnco of lug 
abandonment of worldly desires, stand out on his skin 
Then it is that ho becomes as it weie, a ruler to guido 
disciples in the w ay of righteousness 8 
And although ho had not so much strength left ns enabled 
lmn to sit down and rise up * and to move about, and used, ui 4 
consequence of Ins feebleness and weakness to lie all day long 
in a reclining position, yet no sooner did ho hear tho call to 
prayer than lie would, without tho assistance of anybody, use 


1 Vide Bnpra note 1 

3 Yjde Am » Ablari Yol I (trans Bloclimann) pp C38 E4G and Vol III 
(trans Jarrett) p 374 'Abdn I Quddus asserted that ho was descended 
from Abu Han fah Ho died m A II 9u9 (A D 1C43) and was buned at 
Gangoh where he had lived Gangoh is a town now in the 8ahuranpur 
Dist. N W P 

8 The translation may not perhaps rendor the meaning of this conplet 
clear, owing to a contusion of terms The word (mis/ar) means “a 

ruler,” tho instrument for ruling lines In the original Persian a -comparison 
is drawn between the prominent veins of an emaciated old man, grown old 

in tho way of holiness and the ruler which directs the pen or rather tlio 

hand of him. who holds the pen, in a straight line 

* The text omits the words (tar ILastan) “ to rise up,” as does 

also US (B) In inserting them I follow US (A) 
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up, put on his shoes, take his staff in his hand, perform his 
ceremonial ablutions by himself and without any help, and stand 
up for his prayers. 1 This done he would again recline in his 
wonted position on his couch. I twice had the honour of 
attending on him, once in the year H. 969 (A.D. 1561-2), in 
Agra, when he had come there to settle the matter of his • aima 3 
holding in Thanesar 8 and to have the subject represented, and 
again in the year A.H. 981 (A.D. 1573-4) when I was accom- 
panying Husain Khan in his pursuit of Ulu gh Mirza. 4 He seemed 
to me to be a quantity of (divine) light in bodily form. He 
hade farewell ‘ to this transitory world in the year A.H. 989 
(A.D. 1581), May G-od remember him to his good ! 

III. Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus of Gwaliyar. 6 

He was the disciple of Shaikh Zuhur and Haji (luzur, other- 


1 The miraculous part of this fact is that the ceremonial prayers of 
Muslims contain various genuflexions and prostrations, in addition to the 
standing position. The ceremonial prayers are recited five timeB every day. 
This was no mean performance for an old man of 93 who had no strength 
to rise or stand on ordinary occasions. If what Badaoni says is trne the 
probability is that Shaikh Jalalu-’d-DTn, finding that the regular ceremonial 
prayers so exhausted him that he could not undergo any exertion in addition 
to them, kept his bed except at prayer times, reserving all his strength for 
his religious exercises. 

8 Lands held on aima tenure were rent-free grants given as madad-i- 
ma’dsh, or subsistence allowance, to deserving individuals. For au account 
of the troubles that used to befall persons who came to Court on business 
connected with aima holdings vide Badaoni, Yol. II. text pp. 204-5, trans. 

pp. 207-8. 

8 A mahall in the sarJcdr of Sarhind, Sabah, of Dihli and a place ' of 
pilgrimage among the Hindus (Ain-i-Akbari (trans,), Yol. II. 281). It is now 
a small town in the Ambala district. Panjab. 

4 This happened before Badaoni left the service of Ilusain Khan for that 
of the Emperor. Husain Khan, nicknamed Tukriya, or “ the patcher,” from 
his having ordered Hindus, as unbelievers, to wear a patch on their garments 
near the shoulders, was “ the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar’s reign” 
(Blochmann). For accounts of him vide Ain-i-Ahbari, Yol. I. (trans. 
Blochmann), p. 372. He was Badaoni’s first patron. Ulugh Mirza (whose name 
had been changed from Sikandar to Ulugh by the Emperor Humayun) was 
the elder son of Ulu gh Mirza, the eldest son of Muhammad Sultan Mirzii 
of the House of Timur. Muhammad Sultan Mirza was the great-great- 
grandson of ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, the second son of Timur. Ho was thus a 
distant cousin of Akbar. 6 Gwalior, the famous fortress. 
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vnso known as Ilaji and his spiritual dcscout could ho 

traced hack, tlirongk the lino of tho Shut lari order of ascotics 
to Shaikh Bayazid of Bustam, 1 tlio pmico of knowers of God. 
(May God Banctify his soul!) When entering on tho religious 
hfo ho spent twelve years on tho lower Blopes of tho hills of 
Canar* and tho adjoining country, practising tho most sovero 
austerities, having his dwelling m caves and subsisting on tho 
leaves of trees. He was an acknowledged master m tho scicnco 
of exorcism, 8 he possessed supernatural power, and was drawn 
in a mystenons manner towards God 4 Ho obtained leave to 
practise this science ($af exorcism) from Ins elder brothei. 
Shaikh BnMul,® who was a worker of miracles and wonders. 

I P'miVh Blyazid of Bu*l$m (a small town in tho lulls of Tabnnatan, 
between the ancient city of ftai and Nlsliapur) was originally named JVnfur, 
and foanded the Tatfuny ih order of ascetics IIo is said to have been bora 
in A.H 136 (A D 7G3 4) and to haTo died nt Bn»]am, tho dato of his death 
bemg variously given ns A II 231, 234, 261, 2G2 and 2G0 Ono of Ina 
* 8pmtnal descendants " was Shaikh ‘Abda ’llnh i ShnUari, was fonnded tho 
Shalfan order. Ho came from Persia to India and died in Molwa, where ho 
is bnned, m All 800 (A D 1400) Jahangir oroctcd a mausoleum over 
his tomb in Mandu Tho word (gkaffan) js domed from tlo 

Arabic root jkZ 

(Shntara) meaning " ho travelled in tho direction of '• 
Its meaning as applied to ’Abda *llah ard his followers is “ono who outstrips 
and is quick in attaining nearness to God ” In tho language of tho order 
lj,h£ (‘,1m , gTyjfarah) means “the working and aspirations of the 
soul” Prom tho facts of Badaom opplying tho title Bul[an to ghujclj 
BSyazTd, and of Shaikh Muhammad s penance of ticelic years it is pretty 
clear that their conceptions of Bayazid were coloured by tho ridiculous 
Indian legends concerning him, — unsavoury stories showing a strong bins 
towards Hindn superstitions, and coined by wondering faqirs in order to 
invest with a spurious sanctity a cenotaph which they had erected in 
Bayszid s name at Cstganv (Chittagong) 

* The famous fort on the Ganges, nineteen miles above Banuras 

8 (*uf oyi Yido Qanun * Islam (Ja’far glanf and Dr Horklots, 1832) 
c XXIX Shaikh Muhammad wrote a book under tho title of (j***^) 
{Aljawahim l Khams) “ the five jewels ” It is divided into five parts* — tl) 
on the worship of God, (2) on tho ascetic life, (3) on exorcism, (4) on the 
recital of Gods praises, (6} on the acts of those followers of tho true path 
who have attained to knowle dge 

* Vide art in Bprenger’s edition of tho Ifhlahata-'f 

$itfiyyah 

6 MSS (A) and (B) have a word which looks like { phul ) but 

(Buftki) is undoubtedly the correct reading 
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placed liim beside himself. He had not the strength to listen to 
lijmns. 

When I, in the year 960 A.H. (A.D. 1553), being then in my 
twelfth year, arrived in company with my father at Samhhal, 
3. and there entered the service of the Shaikh, 1 learnt by heart, 
in his hospice, the Qasicla-yi-burda ,* and thus gained admission 
(to the ranks of his disciples), and there I also read, to my great 
spiritual advantage and protit, part of the hook Kanz-i-fiqh-i - 
Hanafi , 1 2 * 4 The Shaikh then enrolling me among his direct 

disciples said to my father, “ I have bestowed upon your son the 
cap and the tree s which descend from my spiritual teacher 
Miyan Shaikh ‘Azizu-’llah for this reason, that he may acquire 
also some exoteric knowledge ” (i.e., beyond the esoteric knowledge 
which he was to acquire). And for this praise bo to God. In 
the year 9G9 A.H. (A.D. 1561-2) the holy Shaikh wont into 
God’s Presence, and the words “ the wise ilarvish ” * give the 
date of his death. May God make his dust fragrant ! And it so 
happened that my father too received the summons of God’s 
mercy in the same year. One might say that the position in 

1 Tlioro aro two Qafulahs which "go by this name. The former, the original 
Qafldatti-’l-burdah, was written by Ka'bu-’bnu-Zuhair, inpraiso of Muhammad, 
during the latter’s lifetime. Muhammad bestowed upon the poot as a reward 
his own burdah or cloak of striped cloth of Yaman. Henco the name given 
to the poem. Tho latter was written by Shaikh Sharafu-’d-Din Abu 
‘Abdu-'llah Muhammad bin Sa'id Bu?Iri, who died in 09-1 A. II. (1291 A.D.), 
and was at first named Al Kaivakibu-’d-darrtyah or “ glittering stars.” 
various reasons aro given for tho bestowal on it of tho name Qafidutu-’l- 
burdah. This latter poem was also written in prai6o of Muhammad. (Vido 
Hdji Khalfd Fluegol, 1815, Yol. IV., 623-533.) The lattor poem is the better 
known of tho two, and it was probably this that Badaoni learnt. 

2 This hook was probably tho Kanzu-'d-daqa, iqf. furii'i-’l-JJanafiyyah by 

Shaikh Al Imtim Abu-’l-Barakat ‘Abdu-’llfihi bni-Ahmud, known as I.luii.'u-'d- 
dini-’n-Nasnfi vide Hdji ghalfa, Yol. Y. (ed. 1850), pp. 219-253. The author 
died in 710 A.H. (1310 A.D.). ^ 

S ( Shajara ) or ( Shajar-ndma ) a list of saints, or holy 

predecessors, which is drawn up in tho form of a genealogical tree, and 
should go hack to tho time of Muhammad. It is delivered into the hands 
of a student when ho is mado either a mural (disciple) or fiji'ilrfah (depot}) 
as evidence of his spiritual descont. Yido Qdni'.n-i-Itldm by Ja far gtnrif 
aud Dr. Herklots (1832), pp. 2S3, 300. 

* ( darvifh-i-ddnifhmand ) giving the figures 

4 + 200 + 0 + 10 + 300 + 4 + 1 + 60 + 300 + 10 + 50 -*-4 = 909. 
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which ho stood to the Shulh n't his disciple made it necessary 
that he should so follow him 

II. Shaikh jAtitu’-D-Dlv of Thakesar 

He was the Khahfah 1 or deputy of Sliail h ‘Abda-’l-Qaddus 
of Gangoh 1 2 * * 5 * * 8 (may God sanctify their tombs!) His attaiiiments, 
both m exotenc and in esoteric learning, were great, and ho 
employed himself in imparting instruction m dmmty and m tlio 
spreading abroad of tlioso branches of knowledge Minch are, 
as the subject of divine revelation, certainly pro\cd In his 
last years he abandoned the pursuit of secular knowledge and, 
choosing privacy rather than publicity, spent his valuable time 
in reading through the blessed Qur’flu, in pcifoinsvng works of 
snpeierogahon, and m praise and pinyer When ho was ninety* 
three years of ago lie was exceedingly weak and feeble, so that 
there seemed to he nothing remaining of him hut skin aud bono 
Couplet 

"When the veins of an aged man, in conscqucnco of his 
abandonment of worldly desires, stand out on Ins skiu 
Then it is that he becomes, ns it ucie, a ruler to gnido 
disciples m the way of righteousness 8 

And although lie had not so much strength left as enabled 
him to sit down and rise up k and to move about, and used, m 4 
consequence of bis feebleness and weakness, to ho all day long 
m a reclining position, yet no sooner did ho bear tho call to 
prayer than bo would, without the assistance of anybody, nso 

1 Adesnpra note 1 

2 Vide Am i Akbari, Vol I (trans. Blochmann) pp 638, 64G, and Vol HI. 

(trana Jarrett), p 374 ‘Abdn 1 Quddus asserted that ho was descended 
from Abu Han fab He died in A H 030 (A D 1543) and was buried at 

Gangoh where ho had lived. Gangoh is a town now m the Sahoranpur 
Diet. N W P 

5 The translation may not perhaps rendor the meaning of this couplet 
clear, owing to a confusion of terms The word (mi star) means “ a 

ruler,” the instrument for ruling hoes In the original Persian a comparison 
is drawn between the prominent veins of an emaciated old man grown old 
in the way of holiness and tho rnler which directs the pen, or rather the 
hand of him who holds the pen, m a straight lino 

* The text omits the words (tar Hus tan) “ to nso np,” as does 

also MS (B) In inserting them I follow MS (A) 
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up, put on liis shoes, take his staff in Ins hand, perform his 
ceremonial ablutions by himself and without any help, and stand 
up for his prayers. 1 This done he would again recline in his 
wonted position on his conch. I twice had the honour of 
attending on him, once in the year H. 969 (A.D. 1561-2), in 
Agra, when he had come there to settle the matter of his aima 2 
hoiding in Thanesar 3 and to have the subject represented, and 
again in the year A.H. 981 (A.D. 1573-4) when I was accom- 
panying Husain Khan in his pursuit of Ulugh Mirza. 4 He seemed 
to me to be a quantity of (divine) light in bodily form. He 
bade farewell ' to this transitory world in the year A.H. 989 
(A.D. 1581), May God remember him to his good ! 

III. Shatkh Muhammad Ghaus of Gwaliyar. 3 

He was the disciple of Shaikh Zuhur and Haji Ifuzur, other- 


1 The miraculous part of this faot is that tho ceremonial prayers of 
Muslims contain various genuflexions and prostrations, in addition to tho 
standing position. The ceremonial prayers are recited five times every day. 
This was no mean performance for an old man of 93 who had no strength 
to rise or stand on ordinary occasions. If what Badaoni says is true the 
probability is that Shaikh Jalalu-’d-DIn, finding that the regular ceremonial 
prayers so exhausted him that he could not undergo any exertion in addition 
to them, kept his bed except at prayer times, reserving all his strength for 
his religious exercises. 

8 Lands held on aima tenure were rent-free grants given as madad-i- 
ma'ish, or subsistence allowance, to deserving individuals. For au account 
of the troubles that used to befall persons who came to Court on business 
connected with aima holdings vide Badaoni, Vol. II. text pp. 204-5, trans. 
pp. 207-8. 

S A mahall in the sarhdr of Sarhind, Sabah of Dihll and a place of 
pilgrimage among the Hindus ( Ain-i-AKbari (trans.), Yol. II. 281), It is now 
a small town in the Ambala district, Panjab. 

4 This happened before Badaoni left the service of Husain Shan for th 
of the Emperor. Husain Khan, nicknamed Tukriya, or “ the patcber,” fro 
his having ordered Hindus, as unbelievers, to wear a patch on their garmen 
near the shoulders, was K the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar’s reign 
(Blochmann). For accounts of him vide Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I. (trar 
Blochmann), p. 372. He was Badaoni’s first patron. Ulugh Mirza (whose nan 
had been changed from Sikandar to Ulugh by the Emperor Humayun) w... 
the elder son of Ulu gh Mirza, the eldest son of Muhammad Sultan Mhzc 
of the House of Timur. Muhammad Sultan Mirza was the great-great, 
grandson of ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, the second son of Timur. He was thus a 
distant cousin of Akbar. 3 Gwalior, the famous fortress. 
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wise known as Haji Hamid, and his spiritual descent could ho 
traced back, through tho lino of the Sh ‘t£5ri order of ascotics 
to Shaikh Bayazid of Bustam, 1 tho pnnco of knowcrs of God 
(May God sanctify his soul 1 ) When entering on tho religious 
life he spent twelve years on tho lower slopes of tho lulls of 
Cauar* and the adjoining country, practismg tho most sovero 
austerities, having his dwelling in caves and subsisting on tho 
leaves of trees Ho was an acknowledged master m tho scicnco 
of exorcism, 3 ho possessed supernatural power, and was diawu 
in a mysterious manner towards God * Ho obtamod lcavo to 
practiso this science (sal exorcism) from lus elder brother, 
Shaikh Buhl ill, fi who was a workor of miracles and wonders 




l Shaikh Bayazid of BusjSm (a small town in tho hills of Tabanstan, 
between tho ancient city of Itai and Aishapur) was originally named faifur, 
and founded tho Tatfurtyah ordor of ascetics Uo is said to have been born 
in A.H 136 (A D 763 4) and to have died at Bnstam, tho dato of his death 
being variously given ns A II 231, 231, 261, 262 and 269 Ono of Ins 
“ spiritual descendants " was Sltuldi ‘Abdn Hah \ Shaman was founded tho 
Shattari order Do came from Persia to India and died m Malwo, wl ero ho 
is buried, in A IT 809 (A D 1406) Jahangir erected a mausoleum over 
his tomb in Mindu Tho word (Shallari) is derived from tl o 

Arabic root ju. ( Shetf ara ) meaning “ho travelled m tho direction of '• 
Its meaning as applied to ‘Abdu llah ard his followers is “ one who ontstnpa 
and is quick m attaining nearness to God ” In tho lsnguago of tho order 
ISjlkA ( 

tlm « Shatarah) means " the working and aspirations of tho 
soul*’ From tho facts of Badaoiu applying the title 8uf fan to PI aikh 
Bayazid, and of Bhaiklj Muhammad s penanco of titche years it is protty 
clear that their conceptions of Bayazid woro coloured by tho ridiculous 
Indian legend s concerning him — unsavoury stones showing a strong bins 
towards Hindu superstitions, and coined by wandering faqirs in order to 
invest with a spunoas sanctity a cenotaph winch they had erected in 
Baynzid 8 namo at Catganv (Chittagong) 

8 The famous fort on tho Gnnges nineteen miles above Banaras 


8 U-**| Tido Qanun « Islam (Jafar 81 anf and Dr nerklots, 1832) 

0 XXIX Shaikh Muhammnd wrote a book nndor tho title of 
(Aljawahtru l Kha res) the five jewels * It is divided into five parts — (1) 
on the worship of God (2) on the ascetic life, (3) on exorcism, (4) on tho 
recital of God s praises (6) on the acts of those followers of tl e trna path 


who have attained to knowledge 

4 Vide art m Bprengor*8 edition of the Ifhlahata 'f 


Sujiyyah 


6 MbS (A) and (B) have a word which looks like (phul) but J.jV 
(Bu/dai) ia undoubtedly the correct reading 
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His late- Majesty, the Emperor Humaytin, on whom God’s mercy- 
lias descended, had the greatest faith in and attachment to these 
two saints, so much so that there were very few that ranked with 
them in his estimation. From these venerable men he learnt 
tho science of exorcism.- After the rebellion in India, when Shir 
5. Shah began to- oppress Shaikh Muhammad, he betook himself 
to Gujarat whore also he brought princes and rulers under the- 
yoke of subjection to him and 1 belief in his teaching, so that 
all alike were ready to do him service. Shaikh Wajihu-’d-Din 
too, a knower and a 2 doer of the things that belong to God, a 
profound thinker and a teacher, drew upon his shoulders the 
saddle-cloth of obedience to Shaildi Muhammad. All these things 

- — • O 

are an indication of the Shaikh’s perfections and of his power of 
working miracles. Many other great and famous holy men in 
Dilili, Gujarat, and Bangui have risen from the fringe of his robe, 3 
and memorials of his perfection still remain in Hindustan. One 
day in the year H. 966 (A.D. 1558-9) I saw him from afar off,, 
riding along in the market place at Agra, a throng of the common 
people surrounding and preceding him, so that no one could pass 
through the crowd. In his courteous humility his head was 
never for one moment still, as he i*eturned the salutations of the- 
people on either side of him, bowing continually down to bis 
saddle-bow. It was in this year that he came from Gujarat to 
Agra, and with much exhortation and persuasion, availing him- 
self of the influence- of those about the Court, enrolled the 
Emperor Akbar, then a youth, among his disciples, hut the 
Emperor soon rejected his teaching, and since Shaikh Muham- 
mad’s companionship -was distasteful to the Khan-i-EhiTnan, 
Bairam Khan, 4 * and to Shaikh Gadai, 6 he withdrew, ill pleased, 


1 Tho text- omitsthe words J after <1^1,- although they appear in 

both MSS. 

2 The text omits the word tXohs after (Jk, although it appears in both 
MSS. Shaikh Wajihu-’d-Din is mentioned in the Tabaqat-i-Akoarl, vide also- 
Ain-i- Ahbari I. (trans. Bloclimanu) passim and Ahbarnama (text), III. 63-/44. 

3 i.e. } have- “sat at his feet.” 

4 The famous Bairam Khan, Khan-i-EKSnan, also entitled Kh5n Baba. 

He was Akbar’s.afdZig or tutor. He was assassinated by an Afghan- named 
Mubarak on tho 14th Jamadi I. A H. 96S (A.D. 1561). 

6 Shaikh Gadai was a Slii'ah who had been appointed Sadrn-’v Sudur oa 
the recommendation of Bairam Kh an, whom he had. joined in Gujaiat. 





it) G wall jar, whero lie spent Ins time in perfecting Ins disciples, 
and, having built an hospice, occupied himself with tho ecstatic 
dances of darvishes, 1 chanting, and giving way to transports of 
religious ecstasy 2 Ho lnmself also wrote hooks ou theso subjects. 
Clad in tho garments of povorty bo held a high and majestic 
position, and possessed a subsistence allowance of a fcaror of 
ianJcas 8 Whomsoever ho saw, were ho a beggar even, ho treated 
with great honour, standing before him For this reason some 
few from among those who were vowed to povorty blamed him, 
and denied (that ho was a true ascetic) 4 But God alone knows 
wliat his motives wero in this matter. 

Couplet 

Since God in His ommscionco alone knows whether a soul is 
to be rejected or accepted, 

" Jndgo not lest thou be judged ” k g 

In the year H 970 (A D. 15G2 3), after completing bis eightieth 

was $a&r till A II 9G3 Tills Bnd-ioni, Vnl IT, text, pp 29 30, trims , pp 
22, 23 24 For the disappointment of Shaikh Mnl ammad filing* at Court 
tide Badaoni, Vol II, text, pp 31, 35, trans , pp 28, 29 
t gl»«t { tama ) * (tfl;d) 

8 ibe tanka was worth about 4 <1 Badoom’s statoment means that Shaikh 
Mnljammad Ghaus had a yearly allowance of £IGG GGG 13» 4<Z , or its 
hqmralent m land It is hardly possible that ha can havo possessed such a 
grant, either In land or money Badaoni probably nses the word Jjj? indoil 
nitely, to signify " a large sam,” or it may bo that tho tanka referred to was 

tho tanka yt snjah, a copper coin, worth only of tho sllror fanla, (vide 

Badaoni, Vol I, trans Banking, p 87, n I ) This would bring Sbnikli 
Mnhammads annual allowance to £15,625 sterling, still an incredibly large 
Bum 

4 The objection of other “holy men*' to the manners of Muhammad 
Ghans will be understood by those who hare any experience of the manners, 
or rather lack of them, displayed by most “ holy men 1 ’ in India Affecting 
complete indifference to all worldly matters, they too frequently attempt 
to establish a claim to superior Banctity by means of a demeanour of insult- 
ing indifference towards all with whom they are brought in contact. 
Numerous instances of tl is occnr in 1 istory, the eccentricities of “holy 
men” being generally tolerated, just as the quips of professional jesters 
were formerly tolerated in Europe 

5 Litorally “ Beware of brmgiug forward the faults of others, for to do bo 
is a fault in thee " 


2 
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year, lie died iu Igra, leaving- this world for the next, and was 
buried in G.waliyar. He was generous to a degree, and it is said 
that the word “I” never passed his lips, and that he always 
referred to himself as “ this humble one.” So particular was he 
in this matter that eveu when giving away corn in charity he 
would say “ Mum and Nun, 1 give this much corn to such an one,” 
m order to avoid the necessity of saying “ I.” May God shower 
his mercy plenteously upon him ! 

IV. Shaikh Bokhan. 

Burlian was an ascetic of great resignation and piety, and a 
very prince among those who have chosen a life of religious 
seclusion’ and retirement, and of independence of worldly con- 
cerns. It is said that he was once for three days in company 
with Miyan Ilahdad of Bari , 2 of the spiritual line of the famous 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur , 3 (may God sanctify his 
soul), there being only one intermediary between them, and that 
it was on that occasion that he acquired this excellence, and 
attained to perfection. He had subjected himself to severe dis- 
cipline aud possessed great self-control. Bor nearly fifty years 
(before his death) he had abstained from flesh-meat and from 
most other articles of food and drink, contenting himself with a 
little milk and some sweet-meats ; and at the end of his life he 
abstained also from drinking water, so that to outward appearance 
he was an incorporeal spiritual form, supernaturally illuminated. 
He had in Kalpi a very small and dark cell in which he constantly 

lie. and cl, tbe letters of which the word > B composed. This 
practice may appear to he an absurd affectation of humility, but it must be 
remembered that too free a use of the first person, whether iu writing or in 
conversation is, even at the present day, and among men who lay no special 
claim to sanctity, considered a breach of etiquette among Orientals. 

% There are three places of this name given by Sir W. W. Hunter in his 
Imperial Gazetteer of India. One is a town in Tahsil Sidhauli, Diet. Sitapur, 
Ondh ; another is a village in the Garhwal State, N.-W. P. ; and the third is a 
town in the Dliolpur State, Rajputana. I cannot identify the Miyan's abode. 
Pari was also the name given by Akbar to the Duab between the Biyah and 
the Ravi. Four worthies of the name of Ilahdad are commemorated in 
this Vol., via : Nos. XIIT, XXXV, LXIII and LXX, ch. ii. 

3 At one time the capital of a Muhammadan kingdom. Now the chic 
town of the District of the same name in the N.-W. P. Mir Sayyid Muham- 
mad, the Mahdavi will be subsequently referred to. 
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sat, ongagcd iu reciting God’s praises and in meditation, and 
contemplation. He used also to retain liis hi oath, 1 after the 
fashion of tho Zfahdaiis, and although he had never studied any 
of the sciences treated of in Arabic literature ho used to givo most 
eloquent dissertations on the Qur'an. Ho was a reader of tho 
secrets of human lieai ts. When I was returning from Canar 
(Chtmar) in A.H. 967 (A.D 1559-60) during tho rule of 
*Abdn*’I15h KTiautlioUzbak 2 * I spent a night in attendance on tho 
Shaikh, whoso conversation was sublime. Ho recited, appositoly 7. 
to tho occasion, some of his own Hindi poetry of which tho 
•subjects wero oxhortation, admonition, mysticism, 8 tho longiug 
of tho human soul for God, 4 * tho Unity of God, and w itluli awal 
from tho world Tho next day Mihr 4 Ali Silduz, 6 * who, in spito 
of his friendship towards holy men, was to some extent a sla\o 
to his own Turkish nature, and was something of a bully and a 
tyrant, 

[I havo been tho slave of tlut man of perfect nature, from 
the day on which ho said, 

“ Tho Turk, though ho become a mull ft, can nover bccomo a 
man .”) 

was honoured, by means of an intioduction from me, with an 
interview with tho Shaikh. Now it so happened that about an 

1 (paB-i-anfat.) lit. “guarding, or holding, tlio inspirations and 

respirations.” Hindustani htajJ j*A (daw barhana) and (dam sud hiia). 

A practice borrowed from Ilinda ascetics 

2 Vido Ain-i Alihan, Vol I, (trans Blochniann), pp. 320-1. Ho was a 
noblo of Hmnayun’s Court. Having been by Akbar appointed to tlio govern- 
-rmnh MiiiW, 'ire to uuinjtfureii Viofe prur/iau inch Teigt/eh ’m Mtimhu VAtj n 
king, whence tbo expression iu tho text Akbir moved against him and ho 
fled After many wanderings and vici63itndes lio made Ins way to Juunpur, 
where ho died a natural death dnriog tho rebellion of Khan i-Znman (A II. 
974 -A.D 1567). 

8 t (tajameuf) the mysticism of the Sufis. 

4 (3^^ (junfl) Vide Jftilaliatu-’f Sufiyi/nh (Dr Sprongor, 1815), p 162 

8 In the previous year (A II. 906— AD. 1G58 9) BIilu ‘All Klnm bilduz 

had been sent to Canar to treat with Jamal Khiiu. tho Af gh an comm nidant, 
who wished to hand over the fort to tho Mughils for a consideration Jamal 

Khan, however, did not deem Aklnr’s offer of five parganas near Jaunpur 
eaflicieet and the negotiations fell through, whcioupou Mihr ‘Ah returned 

to Agra with Bidiom who had accompanied him to Canui Mihr *Ali who 
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hour before this time be had severely beaten and kicked some of 

his servants and attendants, and had abused them in most un- 
becoming language before mounting his horse to go for a ride. 
When we sat down together the first words the Shaikh uttered 
were, “ The prophet (may God bless and save him!) said, ‘The 
(true) Muslim is he who (courteously) salutes (other) Muslims 
both with his hand and with his tongue.’ ” The Shaikh nttered 
this precious aphorism and sublime truth with special reference 
to the occasion, and Mihr ‘Ali rose to his feet for the purpose of 
excusing himself, and, after expressing his contrition and shamo 
he begged the Shaikh to recite the fatihah 1 on his behalf, offering 
to him, at the same time, something by way of a present, which 
was not accepted. 

The Shaikh reached the age of nearly one hundred years and 
departed this life in the year A.H. 970 (A.D. 1562-3). I have 
made the following chronogram on his death : — 

My heart said he was the chief of Saints. 2 

In accordance with the terms of his will he was buried in the 
cell to which ho had retired — may God shed light upon his 
resting-place ! 

Y. Shaikh Muhammad-i-Kambu, 3 op Sambhal. 

He belonged to the Qacliri 4 order. On first entering the reli- 
g gious life he subjected himself to a most rigorous discipline. He 
was a man who was mysteriously drawn towards God 6 and was 
subject to fits of religious ecstasy. He had a sweet voice and 
when he was in one of his fits of ecstasy he would chant so 


was at this time a Beg was afterwards created Khan and Governor of Cifcor 
(Chitor). For an account of Mihr 'All's mission vide BadaonT, Vol. XI.> text, 
pp. 32-34 ; trans., pp. 26-28. Mihr 'Ali had evidently a great regard for 
BadaonT. Silduz is tiie name of a Caghatai clan. 

1 The opening chapter of the Qur'an. Its recital, in combination with a 
gift made to a holy man, forms an offering to God. 

2 fiA giving 300 + 10 + 600 + 1 + 6 + 30 4- 10 + 1+ 2 + 6 + 4 = 970. 

3 Tho name of a tribe to which the famous Shahbaz Khan, Commander of 
two thousand in Akbar’s reign, belonged. Tide Ain-i-AJcbarT, Vol. I (trans. 

Blochmann), pp. 399-402. < . ... 

* A religious order founded by Shaikh Mnliiyyu-'d-din 'Abdu- 1-Qadir-i-JJ , 
a Sayyid of the race of Husain. Jil is a village near Baghdad. Yule Ain-f 
Akbari, text IT., 212. 

5 J jh (zauq) vide Iftilahatu-’i-SPfiyyah (Sprenger) sub vocc. 
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sweetly as to touch the hearts of all who heard lum ; tho flavour 
of that ecstatic song still lingers on tho palate of my soul. In 
lus earlier years he acquired exoteric knowlcdgo and was engaged 
in teaching. He had an ardeut loro for such forms as display, 
in their beauty, the power of tho Creator, nor was ho over at 
any time free from tho bonds of that lovo which is tmnsfci red 
from tho Creator to tho creature,* and when in these bonds ho 
lost all Eclf-control, and, putting aside all dissimulation and 
restraint took no account of tho praiso or blamo of others, careless 
alike of their disapprobation and their approval. For this reason 
was ho known as Shaikh Mabammad-i*‘Ashiq, or “ tho lover.” 
In A.H. 985 (A D. 1579) ho transferred tho baggago of lus 
existence to that land whero tho soul is united to God. l 2 The 
words “ tho sixth of •Shavval” 3 give tho date of his death. May 
God make his soul fragrant 1 

YI. SruiKyt Fiyiuu-VDlN. 

Ho was an old man in whom shone tho Divino Light, ascetic 
in his habits, having complete trust in God, and uncontrollable 
religious ontbnsiasm. Ho lived a rotired and solitary life, keeping 
tho door of ingress and egress shat to himself, Every Fridny 

l <5*“* (‘‘f&'Z i -majau). This §«/i-iatio expression requires eomo 

explanation. w an ndjectivo formed from tho Arabio word 

which means litorally “ a thing trunsferrod from ono placo to nnothor," and 
lienco “a motaphor,” or “ tropo ” It was a behof among tho Slips that tho 
loro of a creature for tho Creator, a lovo which they named (jAe (‘if 
might bo manifested in that creature’s lovo for other creatures. Tho word 
(3***® means " Boxual love,” and was no doubt originally used by pious Sufis 
to denote tho lovo of a creature for the Creator in consequence of tho ecstatic 
nature of that lovo Setting aside tho profanity of placing lovo for God, and 
a passion (not necessarily love) for a creature on tho same, or nearly tho eamo 
footing, it may easily bo conceived that tho idea that tho latter differod but 
slightly in merit from tho former furnished nn oxcuso for tho vilest sensuality, 
tho nature of which need not bo touched upon horo 

8 Tho expression nsod hero ( daru ' l wifal) is a farther 

rcferonco to the Sup istio notion described in noto 1 . The montion of ' blamo’ 
and ‘ disapprobation* is sufficient to indicate tho nataro of Muhammad Kambu’s 
“ love” for tho crcatnre 

3 JlyAj! (ffciffetm ai Shavval), giving 300 +300 +40 + 1 + 7 + 
300+6 + 1 +30 “983 1 his is a neat chronogram tho words themselves giving 
the day of the month and tho letters of which they a hi composed the year in 
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flgaiu l to liis door and would sifc in ’ silence, nor would this 
slighting treatment produce on the clear mirror of his heart 
10. which reflected the hidden knowledge of God, the fust of resent- 
ment. Ho would thus sit until the person to -whom the interces- 
sion was to bo made fell, shamed and remorseful, at his feet, and 
promptly and obediently fulfilled the desire of the beggar. 

One day tho Shaikh was present at a meeting of the mystics 
engaged in ecstatic songs and dances, as their custom is, 2 held by 
that prince of holy men Shaikh Hizam-i-Anliya, (may God sanctify 
his most pure tomb !), when a wretched maniac, uttering a yell, 
seized the Shaikh by the knees, and, lifting him up, turned him 
heels over head on the floor, so that his turban was disarranged, 
and he was hnrt, but in outward appearance 3 he was in no way 
disturbed. At the time this act of the maniac was attributed to 
religious ecstasy and be was held to he excused, bnt the demented 
fool repeated his abominable trick on a subsequent occasion, when 
the magistrate of the city proposed to recall his scattered senses 
by means of a severe caution, a beating, and threats of what would 
happen to him in the future. The Shaikh made much intercession 
for him, and, kissing his hands and feet, kept him under his own 
protection, and did not suffer them to molest him in any way. In 
exoteric knowledge he was perfect himself, 4 and used to perfect 

« 

1 The text inserts horo the words (bi-darbdr-i-u) “to his levde,” 

which occnr in neither MS., and are clearly an interpolation. They convey 
a wrong impression, for tho context shews us that the Shaikh sat at the door 
of the oppressor. If ho had gone to his levee ho would at least have had an 
opportunity of speaking to him, which we are told he had not, nntil the 
oppressor, hearing of tho Shaikh's continued attendance, felt compunction, 

2 This passage, and tho fact mentioned in it, that the maniac’s rude practi- 

cal joke was attributed to religions ecstasy, give us some insight into the 
nature of the religious exercises of tho Sufis, 1 

8 Tho word horo used is ( basharah ) the primary meaning of which is 

“ tho external skih,” “ the cuticlej or epidermis.”- It also means ( vide Lane 
“ Arabic Lexicon,” sub voce) “ the complexion.” The meaning of the passage 
is clear. The Shaikh did not even change colour. 

4 cJU&o - lXc(^. Tiiis passage may also be translated “ In exoteric 
knowledge he was a perfect man made perfect,” if we mark the last syllable 

of d+&o with I prefer to mark it with and translate it as . 

'above, for the mention of the Shaikh’s teaching, immediately following this 

sentence, seems to mo to indicate that dfcc is to be taken as an active and 
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others, and lie used to instruct Ins pupils in tlio expounding of the 
‘Arfi’ts, 1 and of the l A\ctirxf % and of tho Vususu^UHikam 3 and its 
commentary. He was also the authoi of some "well known woike, 
among them being the lit a 51 a yt^Atniyyah written as a leply to 
the GhamyyaJi * of Sh all h Man of Pampat Many obscure ques- 
tions relating to tbe unity of essence 6 are therein treated of,® 
m accordance with the interpretation of perfect knowers of God 7 


not as a passive participle No diacritical point is given, cither in tho text 
or in tho MSS 

1 There aro five well known works having tl e word (*ara i») ns part 

of their title The work hero mentioned is withont nnj doubt tho ‘Ara i»u l 
Sayan ( * Brides of explanation ’) by Abu Mnh&mmnd Ruzbihin Ibn 

Abi '] nasri ’1 Baqili of Shiraz, tho Stfi (died A II. GOG** A D 1209-10) This 
book is a commentary on tho Quran, from tho point of view of tho Sufis 
(Ilaji Khalfa IV 105) 

2 The work hero referred to is the * Atcanfu l &Ta‘a rtf — "bounty (in dif 

fnsing) the knowledge of God* , a hook on tho mysticism of the Bufit, 

written by SJjukh Shihabu d dm Abu Haf? ‘Uimr Ibn Mnl nmmad Ibn 
‘Abdi Haiti Sahravardi, who died in All G32 v A D 1231-35) (Han Khalifa 
IY 275) 

3 Tlio Fufufu ’ l Hikam, (nrticnlations of tho sciences), is a work by 
Muhiyyu 'd din Abu ‘Abdi ’llih Muhammad Ibn ‘Alt, known ns Ibn *Arabi>i 
’jfTai 1 Hatimi ’1 Andalusi (died A II G38«=A D 1240-11) Tho book is diuded 
into twenty seven “nrtieulationa ’ or “ joints ench containing tho wise say 
ings of some prophot or sage, commencing with Adam, and going on to 
(Seth) Nuh (Noah) Idris (Enoch) Ibrahim (Abraham), Jsljnq (Isaac) and 
others The(reonted) sayings of onr Saviour appear in tho sixteenth “nrti 
dilation * (Hoj i Khalfa IY 425 et seqq ) 

* I Cannot find any mention of these treatiseB elsewhere, bnt it is clear 
that they were polemical works on the theology, or rather mysticism of the 
Bufti 

5 I e , the essential nmty of all thing* The doctrine of tho Sifts on this 
point is practically pantheism ‘ All tl inge hemp of God it follows that 
there is nothing that is not a portion of God ’—is their argument St mo 

have followed this argument to its logical conclusion by declai mg that tl oy 

themselves are God 

* In this place the text inserts tl e particle j («) ‘ and ' Tho word, 
is found in neither of the MSS and destroys tho sense 

7 The expression here used is •— »tijt (aibdfc j thuhud) or “lords of 

(te they who have experienced) ocular perception of God ’ This is a Sift* 
istic term the meaning of which is sufficiently well represented by tbe trans- 
lation Vide Iflduhutu ’# Bufiyyah mb t oce 
3 
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At tlie time of tlie Sian-i-Tniaiian’s disgrace, 1 and also for some 
years afterwards, I studied under that master of perfection, and 
listened to the recital of several books and treatises on mysticism a 
and digested their contents — praise be to God. In the year H. 975 
(A.D. 1567-68) the falcon of his soul winged its flight to the 
pinnacle of eternity, and the words “ the pole-star of the path is 
gone, ® were found to give the date of his death. He always wrote 
himself in his treatises, writings, and letters “ the worthless atom,” 
and it was found that the words “ the worthless atom ” 4 also gave 
the date of his death. 

LI. VIII. Shaikh Sal!m-i-OishtI. £ 

He was one of the descendants of the venerable Shaikh Farid-i- 

1 A.H. 967 (A.D. 1559-60) vide Badaoni II (text), pp. 35 et seqq. 

.‘ M •• 

S ( tasawwuf ) the mysticism of the Sufis- 

5 wb" 100 + 9 + 2 + 9 + 200 + 10 + 100 + 400 + 50 + 40+1 + 50 
+ 4 = 975. 

4 Not qnite exactly. give 700 + 200 + 5 + 50+1 +3 + 10 + 7 = 976 

vide Badaoni II. text, pp. 105-106. 

6 Shaikh Sallm-i-CishtI was highly honoured by Akbar. When the emperor 
desired a son he had recourse, by the advice of his courtiers, to Shaikh Salim, 
who assured him that his prayers would be answered. Akbar promised to 
place the son, when he should be born, under the tutorship of Shaikh Salim,' 
and the Shaikh stipulated that he should be named after him. This was 
agreed to. When Jodh Bal, the Jodhpur princess who was married to 
Akbar, became pregnant, she was sent, when the time of her confinement 
drew near, to Shaikh Salim’s house, where she was delivered of a son, who- 
in accordance with the Shaikh’s stipulation was named Sultan Salim, and, 
who afterwards succeeded to the thi-one as the Emperor Jahangir. In 
gratitude for the gift of a son Akbar performed a pilgrimage on foot to the 
tomb of Khaja Mu‘Inu-’d-DIn OishtI in Ajmlr, distant rather more than 200 
miles from Agra. He travelled twelve kuruh or kos a day, reaching Ajmlr 
on the l7th day after leaving Agra, (he must have rested several days on 
the way). Jahangir says that he never heard his father, drank or sober, 
call him either Muhammad Salim or Sultan Salim, but that he always called 
him Shaikhu Baba (in honour of the Shaikh). Shaikh Salim lived at SIkrI, 
a village twelve kuriih distant from Agra. The birth of Jahiinglr at SIkrI 
under these circumstances caused Akbar to believe that the place was a 
particularly fortunate one for him, and led to the founding of the town of 
Fathpiir SIkrI, afterwards the favourite residence of Akbar (Azn-i-Ahhari, 
Yol. I. passim, Tiizuk-i-Jahangiri, ‘Aligarh edition, p. land preface, pp. 2-o; 
also Badaoni, text II. 103, 109). Jahangir gives the distance from Agra to 
Ajmlr as 140 kuruh. 
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Shakargqnj 1 (ran) God sanctify Ins soul), and lus nalite place 
was Diltli Ho stood in the t elation of a disciple to Khajah 
Ibrahim (who was spmtnnlly descended through fi\o intermediaries 
from the most bountiful Kh&ja, the ascetic Furml lbn ‘Ijaz 8 — 
may the mercy of God be upon him !) through whoso instrument, 
ality also he was first turned towaids God Ho twico traiellcd by 
land and sea from India to the two most holy places of pilgrim- 
age , 8 there to perform the duties of the pilgrimage* Ho set 


1 One of the moat famous and popular of Indian saints possessing cenotaph 
shrines in various places in Hindustan and the Dokhan His father, 
Karaalu ’d Din Sulaiman, was a descendant of Fnrrnkh Phah, ruler of Kabul 
Ho was bom in A H 684 (A D 1 1 83} " in tho Qnfbaft (pargana town) of 
Khotwal,” near Multan wlnther 1 is father had come from Kabul, and whom 
he had married By the advice of lus spintnn] guide (Khoja Qu).bn ’d Din 
Bakhtyar i Kaki), he went ttuongh the ordinary coarse of studies, 1 fora 
devotee without learning is the Devil s jester lie studied for Cvo years m 
Qandahar, and then weut to Dilih to see Qntbu ’d Din Thoro ho remained 
as his disciple until Ins fame was so much noised abroad that ho was pestered 
by the numbers of peoplo who oame to see him, when ho retired to Uansi On 
Qutbn ’d Din's death Fandu *d Dm came to Dihli to succeed him, again 
retiring to Hansi at tho earnest request of tho people of that place mid m 
search of peace Being still annoyed by visitors at Ilnnsi ho made Shaikh 
Jamalu ’d Dm of that place lus deputy there, and set ont in search of some 
Secluded Bpot, at last selecting ns his residence Ajudlmn sinco called Pattan 
of Shaikh Farid, or Pale Pattan There ho In ed and married and had a 
family His principal troubles there were due to the jealousy of tho local 
Qazt For tho various stories accounting for lua name of ghnkarganj or 
Oanj » Shakar (treasure house of sweets) vide kartfhta Bombay text Yol II 
in the account of his life, also Am i Aklart (trans Jarre tt) III 363, 36k 
note Faiishta gives the date of lua death as A II 700 (A D 1358), a 
manifest error as h a ago is given as 95, wliuli would make the jenr of lus 
death A.H 679 (A D 1280) 

2 A1 Fu?ail Ibnu ‘Iya?i- 1 Talaknni A famous nscctic, born nt either 
Abiward or Samarqand He was called At Talakam from the town of Talakan 
in Khuiasan He began life as a highway robber but was miraculously 
converted to God He died at Makkah in the month of Mnharram A H 187 
(Jan AD 803) I tde Ibn hhallikan (trana de Slnne) II 478-480 Fu?aila 
name is given in the text as Fa?l though both M SS have Fuf ail 

t (Aaratnnim ’[h §hanfaxn) i e , Makkah and Madinah 

4 {(aicaf) circum ambulation Although the w< rd is used here m 

connection with both Makkah and Madinah the only circnmambulation 
enjoined (Qur an xxn 27) is that of the Ka bah at Makkah, which is per- 
formed seven times The ceremony is, however, commonly performed by 
Indian Muslims, at any rate, at any holy place, such as the grave of a Shaikh 
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forth on his travels, journeying to Asia Minor, Baghdad, Syria, 
Najaf,i (that holy spot), and other countries of the western regions’ 
spending the whole year in travelling, returning to the glorious 
city of Malckah at the time of the pilgrimnge, and then again 
setting out on his travels. In this manner he performed the 
pilgrimage twenty -two times, fourteen times during his first 
period of absence from India, and eight times during his second 
period of absence. On this latter occasion he spent four years in 
the glorious city of Makkah and four years in the delightful city of 
Madinah, and during his sojourn in Makkah he used to spend the 
period during which Muhammad’s birthday occurred in Madinah, 
and the period of the pilgrimage at Makkah. Shaikh Ya'qub of 
Kashmir who accompanied Shaikh Salim gave the date of his 
latter visit to Makkah in the following couplets : — ■ 

Thanks be to God, of whose mere bounty 
The holy region became our halting-place. 

If any one ask the date of this event 
We answer him, “ We entered the holy region.” 8 

And in that country he was known as Shaikhu-’lSind, or 
the holy man of India. He reached the age of ninety-five and 
travelled always in the path of the holy law delivered by the 
prophet (may God bless and save him !), always observing the 
most severe austerities and the most austere discipline, to a degree 
whioh can have been attained by but few of the holy men of this 
age. He observed, as a religious duty, the ceremonial purification 
and bathing before each of the five daily recitals of prayers, nor 
did he omit this duty before the weekly public prayers. 

2. When Shaikh Man of Panipat, (may God sanctify his tomb !), 
enjoyed companionship with Shaikh Salim he put to him this 
question; — “ Was it induction or revelation that was the moans 
of your attaining to your goal ? ” Shaikh Salim replied, “ Our 
means is ‘heart to heart.’ ” s Very many holy men who have 


1 Najaf, or Mashhad 'Ali, (Hie shrine of ‘All) a town in ‘Iraq-i-'Arab, on 
the Bahr-i-Najaf (Lake of Najaf) and near the rnins of Kufa. Here A i, 
the nephew and son-in-law of Muhammad, is buried. 

S {GA.£ giving 4 + 600 + 30 + 60+ 1 + 1 + 80+ 8 + 200 + 40 *=964, 

The method of the Sufis. They are “the elect,” those to whom God 
more especially reveals Himself, drawing them to Himself with mysterious 
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readied peifection received then training m Ins scrvico and 
companionship, and became his deputies and successor Among 
them was the Shaikh 1 who after being perfected received authority 
to impart religious instruction to othei disciples, and whoso 
history is wellknown Another was Shaikh Kamal of Alwar, an 
old man inflamed and enwrapped with zeal, resembling in dis 
position the leaders among holy men Another was Shaikh Fiyara 
of Bangui, a man distracted with the gnef of longing after God 
His fame is great in the country of Bangui a Anothei was Shaikh 
Fntfcu-Mlah Taun of S'xrabhal Anothei was Shaikh Ruknu M din 
of Ajudban , 3 and another was Husain tlio Khtidim. who was tho 
best of Shaikh Salim’s dcputios, and tho midmost pearl m tho 
string (of his disciples) Ho was the chief decider of nhstruso 
questions in tho liospico at Fatfypur When Shaikh Salim return 
ed a second time to India tho writer of these lines heard that ho 
had attained to an extensive knowledge of, and pro ommont proG 
ciency in tho Arabic languago I tlieroforo sent him a letter 
containing two chronograms* of his two auspicious arrivals, which 
have been mentioned above A veibatim copy of tlio letter is 
set foith below. 


bonds, and inflaming their heartB with an ardent love for Him Vide my 
note on their doctrines supra 

1 The name of this Shaikh is not given cithor in MS (A) or in M8 (B) 
The general sense of the passago indicates that the name has been omitted 
probably by a copyist s error As the passage stands it is impossible to 
identify tho Shaikh 

* ‘ The original name of Bengal was Bang ' Am » Jkbart 
text I 388 

8 Or Pattan where is the tomb of Shaikh Fandu d dm Shaknrganj \\de 
Supra p 19 h 1 

* -Fnr tb® t s ifw rn farm) try i rde Xtadamu JJ p 

I feel bonnd to remark here in order to save readers who cannot avail them 
selves of the original text some perplexity that tho passage jnst referred to 
has been completely mistranslated by Mr Lowe Ilia translation makes 
Shaikh Salim write an Arabic letter to Badaom whereas it was Badaom that 
wrote this Arabio letter to Shaikh Salim These remarks are I regret to say, 
absolutely necessary as the passage in vol II referred to contains a refer 
rence to the Arabic letter here translated a reference which must necessarily 
be unintelligible to readers who are bound to rely on the translation, and 
who cannot he expected to study closely the long list of errata at the end of 
the volume 
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Oopy of the. Arabic Letter written hy the Author to Shaikh 

Salhn-i- Gisliti, 

Verily fclie religion which is approved by God is Islam. 

Verse. 

Salutations to those who walk round the Ka‘bah, 

By the circumambulation of which the pilgrimage of noble 
men is consummated, 

Salutations to those who dwell in a place, 

In which he who surpassed all men lodgetk. 1 

I present the duties of prayers, the breezes of the sweet odours 
13. of which perfume the cells of the gathering places of holiness, 
and I send pages of greetings, the sweet odours of the waftings 
of which scent the meetings of the caravans of kindly fellowship. 
(These I send) to that high presence and to that exalted throne, 
the place of prostration for the foreheads of the great kings of 
the age— the spot to be kissed by the lips of the emperors of the 
cycle — the titles of which the imagination cannot comprehend by 
its intelligence, before the door of which titles are cast down — 
the high presence of the sun, which stands in need of neither 
praise nor description — that is, to the presence of the pattern for 
men, of him who is followed at this time, the Shaihhti-’l-Isl&m, 
may his shadow be ever extended over the heads of all creatures 
in general, and over the foreheads of the bands of feeble seekers 
after knowledge in particular. And since they (soil, my prayers 
and greetings) spring from sincerity of intention and proceed 
from singleness of heart, I hope that they will meet with the 
honour of acceptance, and the attainment of everything that is 
hoped for and prayed for is from God. After the performance of 


l In both MSS. and in the text the second hemistichs of these two couplets 
are transposed, i.e., the second hemistich of the first couplet appears as the 
second hemistich of the second couplet and vice versd. Both the sense and 
the gr am mar shew that this transposition has been made. I have restored 
the hemistichs to their proper places. The translation of this letter will 
appear very stilted, but, the substance being worthless, I have judged it best 
to make the translation as literal as possible, for the letter itself has no place 
in this history except as an example of the author’s Arabio style, with which 
he, at any rate, seems to have been well pleased. 
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what is mcnmbont on tho neck of one of jour slaves 1 and on the 
conscience of my soul may it become clear to your enlightened 
mind, the mirror of what is hidden, aye, to your great heart, tho 
mirror of certainty, that not the half of a line of the hardship of 
separation from you and of the violence of tho pain of longing 
after you can he contained in vessels of letters , 9 should all the 
trees in the earth become pens, and should the sea (becomo ink) 
with seven more seas 8 to swell its tide, m tho passago of time 
and its changes And the heart is tho most faithful witness, ns 
is well affirmed 

Verse 

“ God knows that my sonl has perished 
“ TV itli desire of tliee, but tbou rovivest it , 4 
** And a sight of thee, Oli, object of my desire, and my hope 1 
“ Is more pleasant to mo than tho world and all that it 
contains ” 

And your slave, distracted with love, lias striven with an utter 
striving and has endeavoured with a supremo effort to obtain tho 


1 The text has MS (A) has ***^1 which males better sense and 

which is tho reading adopted by mo 

2 jjJ, t e , in tho vessels (or receptacles) of loiters of tho 
alphabet The similo is clear 

8 This text from tho Quran (xxxj 2G) is not qmte folly quoted Tho text 
i'o* c c t o S'o I c, o'c- . » - 

***•»• i_r° - r ar * J l J irr^ i_r*° is* 1x1 oil jij 

" ' 

- Ah} i_>t *U| oUiS - cnlii be 


“Even though all the trees on the earth should becomo pens, and the sea (ini) 
with seven more seaB to swell its tide, the words of God would not be spent f 
venly God is mighty, wise 1 ” 

The misapplication of it is apparent Badaoni substitutes for " tho words 
of God ” the affection which he bears to the Shntlch This savours some whnt 
of irreverence, and reminds ua of the way in which Scnptnro was quoted m 
the days of Praise-God Barebone 

4 This Hemistich appears, both m the text, and in the two MSS in the 
following form — 


' — (j — # j 

The hemistich, thus written will neither scan nor make Benso The text has 
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felicity 1 of enjoying your noble company, and of bearing sortie 
of your polished discourse, but Fate assists not my designs, and 
ascent to the heaven of eminence is no easy matter. 

Verse. 

It is not everything that man desires that he obtains, 

The wind blows in the- direction which the ships do not 
desire, 

14 . In spite of this my reliance on the noble beneficence 8 of God is 
firm, and my hope in His gracious and boundless favours is 
sincere, (my hope being) that my eye may be suffused with light 
by the sight of your beauty, even as my heart is filled with the 
contemplation of the idea of you. Verf/y, God answereth our 
prayers and doth not disappoint us. 

Verse. 

I place my hope in God for the attainment of gifts, 

And my Lord is the giver of what his slave desires. 

And it is not far from your wonderful beneficence that you should 
give me to read an odour-diffusing epistle and send for me with 
a kind invitation. It is not fitting that the footsteps of my pen 
should wander more than this over the carpet of familiarity, and 
that the dove of composition should (any longer) sing on the 
branch of the tree of glee, and it is best to stop short at this 
period, and most meet and fitting to curtail (my letter) at the 
point of prayer (for you). May your exalted nature not cease 


a footnote : — “ Sic in all three copies 5 a word has evidently been omitted 
here.” 

Mr. It. F. Azoo, Arabic Instructor to the Board of Examiners, informs me 
that these lines are a quotation, though he cannot remember from whore, 
and that the correct reading of this hemistich is 

- • si 

l^xxar 5 lAJ| 

I have therefore adopted this reading, and have translated accordingly. 

1 Tlio text has a misprint for 

2 Tho text and MSS. have Axgl 5!| which does not mako sense. Wc, 

should read AxgJ - p\jZ\ { alrdm ) is a word not known in Arabic, 

hut in Indian Arabic it is used as the plural of rA. ( karam ), and, ns 
Badiioni’s letter is distinctly Indian Arabic, it is permissible to adopt this 
reading. 
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to bo protected from the casualties of ill-hap, and secured from 
tho lightning-like mishaps of night and day. 

Verse. 

May you last as long as time, 0 refugo of tho peoplo of tho 
time’ 

This is tho prayer of all creatures 

May God answer the prayor of his servant, by tho right of him 
after whom there comes no one ” l 

This letter was dated in tho courso of tho years mentioned 
above "When I paid my respects to tho Shaikh m tho year H 976 
(A D. 1568 69) having bcon introduced by Shaikh A'zam of 
Badaon, who was both son in-law and cousin to Shaikh Salim, ho 
asked me “ How has tho position of the tomb of tho prophet 8 
(may God bless and savo him) bcon determined in tho books of 
1 tho sayings ’ with regard to tho tombs of tho two Shaikhs P 8 

1 Tho text rightly reads instead of tho jyil oF tho M8S “ IIo 

after whom thcro comes no ono *’ is Muhammad, “ tbo last of tho prophets ” or 

tho “seal of tho prophets ’’ Muhammad said of himself J| "Thcro 

“ * - 

is no prophet after me ’ 

3 aUj oJLt) fit , "tho resort of npostleship” Tho word used hero is a 
compound adjcctivo forirod from this expression and is impossiblo of trans- 
lation I have translated the word (S <raf) "form,’ by tbo word 

“position,” for that word beat conveys tho trno moaning of tho passage 
Ttde next note 

# The two Shatths aro Abu Bahr and ‘ymnr, who aro buried, in graves 
adjoining Muhammad 8, within tbo precincts of tho lfa»j»du '« Nabaici, or 
‘ tho prophet’s mosque ” at Madmah Tho ihreo tombs aro, or aro supposed 
to be within tho hujrah (chamber), so called because it was the room of 
* Xjwhah. Muham.rtt.ud. a foxoante wife Tho hv.y ah is “ separated otv oil aides 
from tho walls of tho mosquo by a paasago about 26 ft broad on the south 
side, and 20 on tho eastern The reason of this isolation has been before 
explained, and thero is a saying of Muhammad's, * 0 Allah 1 cause not my 
tomb to become an object of idolatrons adoration 1 May Allah’s wrath fall 
hoavy upon tho peoplo who make tbo tombs of their prophets placos of 
prayer * ’ Instdo thero are, or are supposed to be, three tombs facing the 
south, surrounded by stone walls without any aperture or, as others say, by 
strong planking Whatever this material may bo it is hang ontBide with a 
curtain, somewhat like a large “ fear post bed ’ [Vide Barton s “ Pilgrimago 
to El Medmah and Meccab, cd 1855 II c xvi) ” Tho question put by 
ghaikh Salim to Bad) am was pat, no doubt with a view to testing tho visitor’s 
4 
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(may God regard them both with favour!)” I said “In such a 
•way, and others have said ‘in such another -way.’” He said, 
“ Sahrawardi, in the ‘ Waqi‘a-yi-$a‘i q a,'i where he verifies the 
forms of the three tombs, gives preference to the former state- 
ment of the case.” In accordance with the Shaikh's exalted com- 
mand I remained for two days with Shaikh A'zam, who has been 
15 . already mentioned, in a cell in the old hospice, and enjoyed 
detailed conversations with the Shaikh. Then I obtained leave 
to depart for Basawar .2 Subsequently, in the year H. 978 (A.D. 
1570-71) I repeatedly had the honour of paying my respects 
to the Sh aikh, and one of his extraordinary acts® which I observed 
was that in the cold wintry air of the highlands of Fathpur he 
never wore anything on the upper part of his body but a shirt of 
a single thickness of fine cotton cloth, 4 woven thin, and an upper 
garment of muslin,® and this in spite of the duty that he imposed 
upon himself of bathing twice daily. His daily food in the 


knowledge of controversial works. There are few more fruitful subjects of 
controversy among Muslims than the relative positions of the tombs of 
Muhammad, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. This is necessarily so, as the question is 
utterly indeterminable, unless the Jmjrah should be violated, an act of which 
no Muslim would be capable. The utility of the controversy is not apparent. 
From what Muhammad himself is reported to have said (vide supra) it was 
clearly his wish that his tomb should be ignored. Such a wish is little 
likely to be respected by Indian Muslims, who are only too ready to perform 
the ceremony of taivaf, wbioh should be restricted to the Ea'bah, at the 
shrine of any petty saint. Fide Burton’s sbriotures on the conduct of Indian 
pilgrims at Makkah and Madinah,. passim. 

1 This work is nob mentioned by Haji Khalifah. It was possibly a contro- 
versial work on the unedifying subject mentioned in the last note. 

2 The text has^Lo with a footnote variant, MS. (A) hnsjjUio 

and MS. (B). which last is the reading that I have adopted. 

5 tjylyA “miracles.” There are, pace Badaoni, no “highlands’^ ) 

in Fathpur SikrI, and it is not surprising that a man who had travelled for 

years in colder countries than India, undergoing the hardships which were, 
in those days, inseparable from travel, ), should have felt the 

cold, even in the cold weather, at Fatlipur Sikri, very much less than stay-at- 
home Indians did. 

4 &alA (Khassah), fine cotton cloth of a dose texture. Its price m the reign 
of Akbar was from three rupees to fifteen rnuhrs per piece ‘adac ). i e 
Am-i-Ahbari text. I. 108. 

6 ckbo, Price Rs. 4 (otherwise, from Rs. 4 to five muhrs) per piece (Hi •)• 
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quadragesimal fasts of union With God 1 * was half a water-melon, 
or even less than that He passed away to the next world in the 
year H 979 (A D 3571-72) and the words u the Indian Shaikh" * 
were found to give the date of his death 

IX giuiKjj Nizamu-’d din op AmbetuI 

Amhethi is the chief villago of a pargana in the District of 
Lakhnau 3 Shaikh Nizam was the disuplo and pnpil of Shaikh 
hfa'ruf i Cishti, the line of whoso spiritual descent goes back to 
Shaikh Nnr Qutb l ‘Alam Ho followed the ordinary rnlo of life 
(of an orthodox Muslim) but was at tho samo time drawn towards 
God in a mysterious manner 4 5 Although ho was at first one of 
the students of remunerative branches of knowledge 6 his exalted 
disposition yet led him to turn much towards tho things of tho 
next world His eyes were ever fixed on tho pigo and lus heart 
fixed on God, nor was ho neglectful of tho service of rtAr,® and 
the employment of the soul (m God’s service) 


1 Special fasts observed by dovotees, tide noto on supra Tho only 

fast incumbent on all Muslims is tho fast of Jtamafan, lasting for ono lunar 
month, 

8 LS*** grnng S0O+lO+G0O+5-v5O+4+lO«979 

* F*de Am « Abbott (text) I 438, where tho name is spelt (Alethi) 

4 means an intense longing after God, tho 
result of Bpeoial attraction exercised by God over tho subject of the sensation 
Here the rnlo of life of a $«/» (or rather the absence of any such rule) is in 
strnctively contrasted with tho role binding on an orthodox Muslim Tho Biifi 
considers himself above all ceremonial rules, and may obsorvo them or not, as 
lie likes If ho does observe them it is more for tho benefit of the weaker 
brethren, the followers of the ‘holy law,” than for any advantage that might 
accrue to himself from such observance He is " one with God,” “converted,” 
“ saved,” and nothing he docs or leaves undone can possibly affect him 

5 juXc the brand es of knowledge by means of which one gams a 
livelihood, 

8 “ remembrance” and ‘ recital ’ A form of religious exercise adopt 

ed by darvishes It may be a physical as well as a mental exercise, being tho 
recital of God’s praises attributes, eto , either with the tongue of the flesh, 
( ) or with tho “tongue of the heart” ( ) ( a detailed 

account of the various forms of the exercise will be found m Hughes’ 
“Dictionary of Islam” (ed 1885) pp 703 et seqq 
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Oouplet. 

Not for one moment do I tnrn my attention from that moon, 1 
I fear lest it should glance towards me and I should not he 
on the watch. 

In a short time he obtained from his spiritual guide permission 
to impart religious instruction and to perfect disciples, and in the 
village of Ambetbl drew his foot within the skirt of contentment 
and withheld his footsteps from the doors of high and low, going 
nowhere except to the principal masjid of the Living God (in that 
16 . place) and sometimes to Kkairabad 2 to walk round the illustrious 
tomb of the venerable Shaikh Sa‘d, (may his tomb be sanctified !) 
and to see Shaikhu-’l-Hidyah. 3 the successor of Shaikh Sufi, (may 
God sanctify his most pure tomb !), or to Gopamau, in consequence 
of the friendship which he had for QazI Mubarak of Gopamau 4 * 
who was one of his faithful disciples, a master of perfection, 
skilled in the holy law, and abstinent, and a very wealthy man. 
The Shaikh in the early days of his student life had first been 
attracted to God in the hospice of the Qazi's father. At long 
intervals he would take the trouble to go to Fathpur, by way of 
making a tour, to see Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Ghanl, 6 who also was one 
of the greatest among famous elders, and was held in the highest 
respect. Whenever he visited the hospice of Shaikhu-’I-Hidyah 
and the other places he would give of his worldly goods a rupee, 
a tanka, or some other offering, in accordance with the saying 
“ Send presents to each other and you will love each other,” 6 and 


1 The word “ moon” is generally used in Persian poetry as a synonym for 
“ the beloved one,” the object of the lover’s devotion. Here, in S/7J7 - istic 
style, it is used for God, as the Beloved of the mystic. 

2 The chief town of a sarlcar of the same name in the Siiba of Awadh 
(Oudh). It is near the present military cantonment at SItapur. Vide Ain-i- 
Ahbari text, I. 437. Also Hunter’s Gazetteer, VIII. 128. It will bo observed 
that Shaikh Nizamu-’d-din used to circumambulate Shaikh Sa'd’s tomb, a 
ceremony which should be confined to the Ka’bah at Makkah. This circum- 
ambulation of the tombs of saints has probably been borrowed, like somo 
other customs, by Indian Muslims from the Hindus. 

3 Vide infra, No. XIV. 

4 Vide infra, Chapter II, No. XL VII. 

6 Vide Chapter II, No. XXXII. 

6 The text has AlA# 0 for AdxXMJ, in spite of tho clear reading of both MSS. 
But the reading of the test seemB, nevertheless, to be correct. 
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then would fall into an ccstasj of delight I have heard that lie 
once snatched the booh. “ Fustisu ’l-Silam" 1 from the hand of 
Shaikh Abu ’l-Fath, tho son of ShaiUm-’I-Hidyah, who is now 
his great father’s representative and sits on his prayer-carpet of 
Shaikh dom, and, taking it from him, gavo him another book, 
saying, “ Read this ” Ho made tho books “ Ihya'n-’l-'lTlitm,” 3 
“'Atianf” “Jhsala yi-Mahkiyya," & “ Adabu-'l-Murldtn," * fund 
other books of the same sort, tho pivot on winch his doctnno and 
practice turned, both in his religious duties and in tho daily busi- 
ness of life. He always first recited tho midday prayers with tho 
congregation on Friday and afterwards recited tho regular Friday 
prayers In tho Ihuthah 6 ho altogether omitted tho praises of 
kings. I saw him reciting tho Friday prayers with lus shoes on 
his feet, and he said “His holiness, the resort of apostlcship, (may 
God bless and save him !) recited Ins prayers with his shoes on ” 
On ono occasion ono of his pupils desired to learn a lesson from 
tho hook known as Kafiyah , 6 asking for tho Shaikh's blessing on 

“ Articulations of tho Sciences ” Tide noto on this wort, 

supra 

2 The “Wyu’u 'ulilmx 'd dtn” by tho Shaft t Imam, IJnjjatn ’1 Islam Abu 
Ramid Muhammad Ibn Muljammad Ghazih, who died at Tus, A II G05 
(A D 1111-12} Of this book it has been said 11 It all books on Islam wero 
1 >st, and the Ihya only remained, tho loss of tho othors would not bo folt " 
It is divided into four parts (1) on ritual, and matters of faith, (2) on man 
tiers and morals, (3) on the lusts of tbo world, tbo flesh, and tho Devil, and 
( 4) on the virtues of a religious life (Hajt Khalifah I 180 182) 

2 Ar rxsalatv. 7 MakUyyah, by Shaikh Imam QuJ;bu ’d dm ‘Abda Hah Ibn 
Mnljimmad Ibn Aimam ’1 A?fuhidi flaji Khnhfah III 445 

* Adabu ‘l Ifttndirt, by Shaikh Abu 'n Najib ‘Abda T Qahir Ibn ‘Abdi- 
*1 lahi ’s Sahrawardi, (d A II 6G3 — A D llf>7-G8) Han Khalifah 1 214 

t The oration or sermon delivered in tho masjxd every Friday 

8 if* *>3^ (Kafiyat ft ’n Nahtci) a work on Arabio Grammar, by 

Shaikh Jamaln ’d dm, commonly known as Ibnn ’1 HSjib (d All G46«- 
A D 1248) An edition of it was published by Capt John Bailhe, ^Calcutta 
1805) ghaikh Nizamn 'd dm objected to the use of it by his pupil on tho 
score of its having no ujj** ('tmuan), hero called (ihuthah), setting 
forth the praises of God The pnpil s argument was that he must learn Arabio 
grammar bef ro he could read Arabic works on divinity, and that Grammar 
n as therefore, m a sense, the foundation of a sound knowledge of divinity. 
Tho Kajiyah commences, without the nsnal ‘untoan or preface, thuB — 

Ibnu 1 Rajib has been defended against tho charge of impiety on tho pica of 


V 
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17 . his lesson. The Shaikh pretended not to hear him. After much 
insistence and persistence on' the part of the pupil the Shaikh 
said “Read some divinity.” He said, “This work too is on 
divinity, inasmuch as divinity depends upon it.” The Shaikh in 
the warmth of his love for God, said, “ How can divinity depend 
upon a hook on which the first argument that has been advanced 
is that the author has omitted the praises of God, (may He be 
honoured and glorified ! ) from the introduction on account of his 
humility p ” He rarely accepted a disciple, and (when he had one) 
he did not appoint his tasks for him or give him instruction . 1 
Among his chosen disciples was Shaikh Hatim of Gopamau whom 
he had removed from the class of students who read in the hospice 
of QazI Mubarak and kept with himself. To please the boy he 
would sometimes read lessons to him, and would sometimes give 
him a book, and set tasks for him, until he completely won his 
heart, and sometimes he would give him a turban, or shoes, or 
clothes. The Qjazi and the other students, when they saw these 
favours (bestowed upon Shaikh Hatim) were envious 8 of him. 
The holy Shaikh Nizamu-’d-dlu, perceiving signs of this jealousy, 
said, “ What can be done ? God the Most High has willed to 
bestow upon Hatim a portion of prosperity by means of these un- 
satisfactory gifts, a few clothes and old shoes.” Shaikh Nizam 
obtained such complete power and utter influence over Hatim 
that in a short time he ( Hatim) attained a great reputation, and 
Shaikh Nizamu-’d-dln in expounding Divine timths and the mystic 
knowledge of God used to restrict the title of Shaikh to him alone. 
In the meanwhile 3 Shaikh Hatim experienced many ups and 
downs, and he was troubled with asthma, and various sicknesses, 
and just as he had acquired the right to be Shaikh Nizamu-’d-din’s 

his humility, which led him to believe that his book was not worthy of an 
‘umvan. Niznmu-’d-dln was evidently too much of a precisian to admit 
this plea. 

1 Vide infra, p . 39, where the ShaiM gives his reason for neglecting this 

duty. . . 

2 The word used here is ((jhibta). Its usual meaning is nngrnclg- 

ing emulation.” Badaoni, however, habitually uses it in the sense of “ envy." 
Vide vol. I (Dr. Banking’s translation), p. 395 and p. 543, n. 4. 

s (ifJljO. The word is inserted in the test, thongh it appears 

in neither MS. It appears, however, necessary to tho sense, and the icitaal 
readiug is therefore probably the correct one. 
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deputy and successoi bo cboso tho path to the next woild Tho 
Shaikh would often say, “ There was a servant of God to whom I 
used sometimes to teach the word of God, and ho used to under- 
stand it Now that ho is gone to whom shall I speak of it?” 

When I, the compiler of these historical selections, paid my 
respects to the Shaikh , Shaikh ‘Abdu-'z Kazzaq, who was both 18 
brother in law and father-m taw 1 to him, was generally in con- 
versation with lnm, and sometimes, bnt rarely, the Shaikh would 
go to sec (or would go out walking with) Rhaik]] Muhammad also, 
his true deputy (or ancccssor), 2 who now adorns tho prayer carpet 
of the Shaikh with his presence, sitting as his successor. Since 
the late Muhammad Husain Khan, 8 somo account of whom has 
already been recorded by my chronicling pen, and who was a man 
to whom 1 was bound by tho bond of regard more closely than 
can bo expressed m writing, entertained a dcsiro to bccomo a 
disciple of the holy Shaikh, ho was privileged to pay his respects 
to him by tho co operation of Sayyid Asghar of Badaon and Qan 
Ahmad, the brother of Qazt Mubarak, of Gopamau , 4 and this hap- 

1. Both wifo a brother and wifo's father. Shaikh 

Kiranra d dm must therefore havo roamed an annt and a niece This is 
allowable by Muhammadan law, provided that tho two aro not at tho same 
time wives of one husband. Tho Shaikh probably married tho annt first, 
and, after her death, the niece 

2 The text has hero (3<k-0 i_ah»- giving which is tho reading of MSS 
(A) and (B) as a footnoto variant Tho reading in tho text has probably been 
adopted becanso is a much commoner phraBe than 

The sense is not affected jJtW is a substantive bnt must bo translated as 
though it were an adjective 

8 The name ‘ Muhammad ’ is prefixed to IJnsain in both MSS Tho Amir 
referred to is generally known as Husain Khan simply and is thus called in 
the subsequent passages of this narrative Do was Badaom s first patron, tide 
note 4 on p G He held Lakhnan in jagtr for abont a year only, during 
which time Badaom was in his service Kant n Gola was subsequently given 
to bim in jagir For tho account of IJusam Khan, here mentioned, vide 
Badaom, vol II passim 

4 I can find no notice either of Sayyid A?ghar or of Qa?i Aftmad, though 
an account of the latter’s brother Q5n Mubarak is given subsequently in this 
volnme (c II No XLYII) In the text the words are very 

carelessly omitted so as to make it appear that Qan Mubarak himself and 
not his brother introduced Husain Khan to the Shaikh These words aro 
nevertheless clearly written in each MS 
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Intense love for God overpowered the Shaikh and he ordered the 
student to be turned out of the assembly, but afterwards, calling 
him back again, he appeased him, and the contemplation of this 
matter was a great warning to ,us who were present. That night 
passed very uncomfortably for me in the hospice, and I watched 
for the morning in order that I might escape. The early morning 
prayers 1 were recited with the Shaikh at the moment the true 
dawn began to appear, when we could not see one another’s faces 
without a lamp, I indeed thinking that it was yet night. At 
sunrise the Shaikh came out of his cell and stood at the door of 
the masjid, ordering Miyan. Shaikh Muhammad 3 to bring for us 
three whatever food might be ready, and I was in great agitation 
of mind, ever and again endeavouring to get Miyan Shaikh 
Muhammad to obtain leave from his master for me to depart. The 
holy Shaikh, with his Qur'an in one hand and salt in the other 
20. was appositely expounding the blessed verse, “ Make ready then 
against them what force ye can, and squadrons of horse,” 8 and so 
on to the end of the verse, ignoring my application for leave to 
depart. Apropos of what he was saying he then mentioned, in a 
most affectionate manner, Husain Khan, who was at that time in 
the pargana of Isaull, 4 and said, “ He is my son.” 6 Then, follow- 


in the first hemistich of this couplet, though it appears in both MSS. and 


iB the correct reading. 

1 a|&xb jUi commonly called in Persian jUi, and in Arabic 

| S j) -c . The first of the five obligatory periods of prayer. These prayers 

should be recited between dawn and sunrise. 

8 This seems to have been Badaoni’s younger brother. 

S Qur’an VIII, 62. 
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■The Arabio is very badly pointed in the text. 

* A pargana town in the sartor of Lakhnan, SSba Awadh (Oudh). * 
likely one of Husain Khan’s jaglr villages, whither bo had returned nf or 

interview mentioned above. - 

S The text has here tijJ, which means "parrot.” Both MS-, tp. 
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ing the dictates of Ins generous nature, which led him to bestow 
on every one, nch or poor, a piece of gold, or salt, or some other 
gift, he gave to rae a tanka . 

Of the miracles which I saw him perform, when I made that 
journey to visit him, this was one As wo three * were on the 
road to Arabe$hi, journeying to pay oar respects to the Shaikh 
(the road-police) had arrested a man dressed as beggar on a 
charge of theft and highway robbery, and had seized him by his 
clothes.* He in some way managed to effect his escape, and in that 
very hour came begging to the holy Shaikh ; but notwithstanding 
all his persistence and lamentation tho Shaikh gave him nothing 
We who were present were mnch astonished, as wo had often 
witnessed instances of the Shaikh's generosity. The §ha*kh at once 
opposed and objected to 8 (our expressions of surprise) saying, 
“ Look at the* thief, who both rohs on tho highway and poses as a 
beggar,” and he drove him out of onr assembly. This cansed 
great astonishment, and when wo looked closely at the man we re- 
cognized him ns the same person whom the road-police had laid 
hands on. 

On the same day another occurrence, similar to this, took place, 
but an account of it would occupy much space. 

On the last day of Ramastln, in the year already mentioned, we 
were travelling rapidly at night* with 9usain JQjan, from his 

which means “ the yoang of man or of any animal,” and is a far more appro- 
priate term than *3^3 I have, of coarse, followed the MSS 

1 That is, Qa?I Al;mad of Gopamau, Sayyid A?ghar, and BadSoni himself, 
or perhaps Has&m Khan is Included, in which case one of the other two rnnat 
be left out. 

* tSutf fjj] A*Uk. This seems to mean rather, " had palled off 
his clothes,” the thief leaving his clothes in the hands of the police and so 
escaping, bat as Badaoni says immediately afterwards that the thief escaped 

(m some way or other) I have translated the phrase by 11 seized him 
by his clothes,” in order to preserve the ambignity regarding the thief’s 
means of escape 

l tjelyicl j The words {jc\ji*\ j are carelessly omitted from the 

test, thongh they occur in both MSS. 

* The text has the word (jjl (“this”) here, thongh it occurs in neither MS. 
I have omitted it in the translation 

b The year wa3 H 976 (A D. 1568) It must be borne m mind that the 
Muslims, like the Jews, reckon their day from sunset. Thus “ the last day of 
Ramazan, at night,” would be, according to our reckoning “the night of -the 
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companion* of tho Into IJnsalii Kbi'ui uskiid whoso disoiplo llbftpv 
1,1 All/} was, unit tho wild, "ilo was Urn dimdplu of Khuja 

Ninisljbiiml," 1 (may (1ml mmullfy hi* soul I ) Another, oprujwi of 
tilt* (tamo subject, asked “ How was hor»o«floHh regarded ill tho 
ridlgiou of tlio urea tost of ilm fwnl»w/° 8 ((.«.. was it lawful food 
(it* not?) Tim tihttlkh replied that thu greatest of tin* liiin- 

(•tilf ato horse* llosb, nnit whim ho rnauhed this couplet i— 

"Tim fill flu celebrate In onu momunt two l UU (groat feasts) 
M tipidor« titnko (loiiunlmn of n fly.” * 
thou l too, trusting ill my own ningJimnss of heart, thoughtlessly 
asked, " What is moaut hy thu* two '/« ft /’ " This question annoyed 
ilia ftfon'M amt ho angrily said, "Lot IJilya/.id 4 mid J unaid,* or 
till l Id l 0 and Minimi' 7 ask siioh a ({iiostion an thin. What havo you 
to do with Hindi a question 7" And falling into this vuiu ho spoke 

' * lihlja MitliVii* , il*l)Ia NiU|{J|hancla Vidt Aln-i-Aklatl, text, II, 212. 
Stlf 4 (pill, wmoidltitf to Cul> Wilburforro Clnrku, slnlo*, Hist tho ]>lr who 
hlitriiutixi lU/lij wan MniilaiiS Hlmnisio'iMHiel.Hliiiiul. 

8 Abl) Maiilfiili, ilia foiimlur of onu of tlio four orthodox suots or thoulu* 
kIdmI sellout* of lolnni, 

I I can not 11 in 1 this onuplut la any million of I lA H/j to which f Imro aoopm. 
/ knot* of in > oho Hofflhh noril which will Irnimlhlo tho wont *VjJ, B a t 
hum n <unl " | m< riuiilcuM " m tho word which moat otuimnloiilly InumluicN It. 

* Tlio jiurwm lasatil I* Hayiuiihl'AiiiSrl, thu rtponllo of tlio A ffiltoriN, who 
I* slylod i’lf-i'IUutkun, nod founded tho tfUfl snot out lull Kitutliuniyyuh, ur 
" till) unlluhtomid." Ito oBtaUlwhml mnht tlio utoutilrktun ol Afghanistan n 
temporal power tlio authority of his njilrUiiul rlmrnotor, nod his 

suuoosaof* disturbed tho lrmi'|Ml]llty of tho 1)11,11 tuiiplm dililng thu iclgn 
of Akbnr. Vide Hcivln’s "Orlniilnl llloKm|ilil<ml Dlolfonnry." 

* fill'd Idi J«limhM*Iln|[!iiU«H, a famous nacelle, hum nt Ilngljdsd, whom 

lid (Unit ia Atilt HOD (A, I). Oil), (liunlo U.JI.U.) 

• Ull*d)d} AhQ Ilftkrl.'jIj'tihlUl s colobrnfod doctor of divinity, burn nnd 
brought up at llngjjdftd, whom ho dlod A, II. 8!J4 (A. I), 0J(J). Bli'dklj Juimlil, 
iHMitlonml In tho Inal nolo, was una of his *|>liUunl masters. (Iloido O.II.D.). 

7 Mnm(ir<M/idlSJ, Ihn siiruimio of bliftlJiU l,fu*ftbi.|.l,f»lllij, n oelebrnled 
tftfl iui'1 wKietln. Mtiasl mins illlfurml In lliolr uiiliihm of his ohnniater. Jly 
•onto ho win* IhiHovihI tu bo a saint find a worker of rrdrHolos, hy others 
a Juggler nnd Impostor, deceiving tho people with Ills trfokn. Ilowno In tint 
Im I, It of fnoolalmltiH " Aint-'l'i/in/ii," '* i om tlm Truth, " or '* I nm (Jod"— . 
tho logloid ounoluslou of his 9^/1 iluotrlnns. , Fur this hlaa{ilimiiy lm w , tg 
to (loath whit jjioAt torture hy tho Hhttlifitlt Muijtmllr In A.H, hod (A.l). DID) 
or, sooorill»« tu lh«-u*Kll ft hlk<li In A.II. IK/I (A.l), 022.) Ho 1 m oonslilerpil 
hy the ff&flt tu be one uf their most spiritual haulers, mid to havo ntuhiud 
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par g ana to Ambetlii, and all our efforts were centred on reaching’ 
that place in time to recite the early morning prayers 1 in company 
with the Shaikh. The dawn had already appeared when, at three 
TquiUh ?• distance from - Ambethi, we put spurs . to our horses, and 
regretted that we were not in time for the public prayers. 3 We 
reached the Shaikh's viasjid in Ambethi as the sun was about to 
rise., At that moment the holy Shaikh, having come out of his 
house, was just commencing his prayers with the “ Allahu Akbar 4 
21. and he broke off, and we thought that we were just too late, hut 
we nevertheless attained the great honour (which we sought). 
Now this act of the Shaikh was contrary to his usual custom, for 
he always recited the early morning prayers at a time when we 
thought that the true dawn had hardly appeared. 

It chanced that towards the close of the same day the Shaikh 
was explaining the mysticism of the Sufis 1 * in the masjid, and he 
read some 6 verses from the Divan of Khaja Hafiz. 7 One of the 

last day buo one of Ramazan" or, in this case, as they travelled through the 
night “ the early morning of the last day of Ramazan.” The necessity for 
this explanation will he apparent hereafter, where it is stated that Husain 
Khan returned to Lakhnau to keep the ‘id there. 

1 OIUajIj v id e supra p. 34, n. 1. 

' 5 8 The /cos of Hindustan. Vide Aln-i-Akbari, Vol. II. (truns. Jarrett), p. 414 
and n. 2. • . - 

3 iW (+&., These prayers were hardly, in this instance, public. They 
were rather “ common to two or more.” Their merit lay in the “ gathering 
of two or three together,” as Sf Chrysostom, quoting the Holy Scriptures, 
says. 

4 jUi . This is the repetition, at the commencement of the ritual 

prayers, of the mu’azzin’s call to prayer, which commences with the 

aJJ( “God is great”) repeated three times- 1 , •’ , ' 

n 6 ujUj. Reference has already been made to the doctrines of the 

Sufis. 

' 6 The word (“some,”) which appears in the text, is in neither MS. 

I have, nevertheless, retained it, for the context clearly shews that the 
Shaikh read more than one couplet. 

.7 The prince of Persian poets, the “.interpreter of secrets,” and “the 
tongue of that which is hidden.” He is too well-known to stand in need of 
any description here. He is known even in England, where, as a rule, no 
one is known who has not been, as “ sweet bully Bottom ” was, translated. 
Hafiz has not been translated into English, hut the English equivalents of 
the Persian words used by him have been -given by Colonel Wilberforce 
Clarke, R. E, n „ , 
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companions of the late Husain Klian ashed whose disciple KTjaja- 
Hafiz was, and the Shaikh said, “He was the disciple of Kitaj a, 
Naqshb'ind,” I (may God sanctify his soul ! ) Another, apropos of 
the same subject, asked “ How was horse flesh regarded in the 
religion of the greatest of the Imams?" 8 (te, was it lawful food 
or not?) The Shaikh replied that the greatest of the Imams him- 
self ato horse flesh, and when he reached this couplet — 

“The tfufis celebrate in one moment two 'ids (great feaBts) 
‘‘Spiders make pemmican of a fly.” 5 
then I too, trusting id my own singleness of heart, thoughtlessly 
asked, “ What is meant by the ‘ two 'ids?'" This question annoyed 
the Shaikh and he angnly said, “Let Bay azid * and Junaid , 6 or 
Shibh 6 and Mansur 7 ask such a question as this What have you 
to do with such a question? ” And falling into this vein he spoke 

t Khaia Bahau d Din Naqshband Vide Am * Akbart, text, II, 212 
Rt*a Quli, according to Col Wtlberforce Clarke, etates, that the ptr who 
instructed Had:; was Maulana Shaman ’d Dm i Shirazi 

2 Abu Hamfah, the founder of one of the four orthodox sects or theolo. 
gical schools of Islam 

* I cannot find this couplet in any edition of Haft? to which I have access 

I know of no one English word which will translate the word so I 

have used ‘ pemmican ” as the word which most conveniently translates it 

* The person meant is Bayazid-i Anjari, the apogtlo of the Afghans, who 
is Btyled Pir \ Ruushan, and foanded tho l$uf i sect culled Raufhanxyyah, or 
“ the enlightened.” Be established amid the mountains of Afghanistan a 
temporal power npon the authority of his spiritual character, and his 
successors disturbed the tranquillity of the Dibli empire during the reign 
of Akbar Vide Beale s Oriental Biographical Dictionary ” 

6 ghaikh Junaid i Baghdadi, a famous ascetic, born at Baghdad, where 
he died in A H 298 (A D 911) (Beale O B D ) 

6 ghaiUi Abu Bakn sh Shibh a celebrated doctor of divinity, bom and 
brought up at Baghdad, where he died A H 334 (A D 946) Shaikh Junaid, 
mentioned in the last note, was one of his spiritual masters (Beale O B D ) 

7 Man?ur i Rallaj, the surname of Shaikh Husain i Hallaj a celebrated 
Sufi and ascetic Mnsalmans differed m their opinion of hia character By 
some he waB believed to be a saint and a worker of miracles, oy others 
a juggler and impostor, deceiving the people with hia tricks He was in the 

habit of proclaiming * Ana l Haqq ,’ * I am the Truth, * or ‘lam God ’ 

the logical conclusion of hia §«/» doctrines., For this blasphemy he was put 
to death with great torture by the KHalifah Mnqtadir jn A H 306 (A D 01 9 J 
or, according to Ibn a Khalhkan in A H 309 ( A D 922 ) He is considered 
by the Sufis to be one of their most spiritual leaders, and to have at tai ned 
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much, on tho subject, and I, hanging my head with shame, repented 
my indiscretion. Husain Khan, biting his finger with consterna- 
tion, looked ever and anon towards me, and his friends were all 
bewildered. Suddenly my lot was lightened by the rising of the 
(joyful) clamour which is heard on the appearance oflho now 
moon of the id,* and all rose and busied themselves in mutual 
congratulations and hand-shakings. I rose, and on the plea of 
being fatigued went to recite my evening prayers in a tent which 
was pitched in a garden beside the viasjid, feeling sick of life. 
When the holy Shaikh, going indoors, set food before his guests, 
be asked “Where is such an one?”* (i.e., Badaoni), Shaikh 
Muhammad, his worthy successor , 3 answered, “By reason of the 
impertinence of which he was guilty he could not appear in 
the viasjid, and he absented himself also from the public prayers. 
The Shaikh then sent me some food from his own table, with his 
blessing, and I was somewhat consoled, and entertained hopes of 
forgiveness. Early the next morning Husain Khan went to 
Lakhnau, to join in celebrating the l id there, and I alone remained 
in Ambethi. The holy Shaikh recited the prayers of the festival 
in his viasjid and afterwards occupied himself in giving instruc- 
tion in the book known as the i Aicarij: i Meanwhile Shaikh 
Muhammad rose up to intercede for me, and asked that my fault 
might be forgiven. The Shaikh sent for me, and breaking off 
his teaching turned to me with great kindness, and whon I, my 
eyes full of tears, placed my head on his foot, he embraced ine 
and said “ I bear no enmity or malice in my heart agaiust 


anybody. Whatever I say is in the way of advice and spiritual 


the fourth, or last stage of Sufi- istn. An inspired Sufi is said to hare 
demanded of the Almighty why he permitted Mansur t 0 suffer. Tho reply 
was, “ This is the punishment for tho revealer of secrets,” i.e., bis offenco 
was not blasphemy, but indiscretion in uttering a great truth to ears unlit 
to hear it. (Beale O.B.D.). It seems that tho Shaikh was vexed with 
BadSonI for inquiring into matters which wero beyond him (Badaoni) but it 
may bo that the Shaikh was not ready with an answer und took advantage 
of Badaoni's known servility to “ saints ” to escape, by this means, the 
necessity of owning himself to bo at a loss. 

X I.c„ tho now moon had been sighted and the ‘idu-’ljitr had begun. 

2 The use of this word is due to modesty, as the author by its use 

avoids introducing his own name. 

S OtlA. 

* Vtde supra, p. 17, n. 2. 
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instruction to the slaves of God, and abuse from me, as was tbo 
case with abuse from the prophet of God, (may God bless and 
save him), has on its object tho same effect as praise (from 
another), and even if I utter a curse on anybody it has the samo 
effect as a blessing 1 * Then, m affection, taking bis cap from his 
blessed head, he gave it to me, and took me apart into the cell 
which was in the gate-house, and said “ Perform your ceremonial 
ablutions in my presence, and recite your prayers ” I recited 
them wondermgly He said to me, 11 Men say of me that I do 
not instruct students. What instruction can I give ? My instruc- 
tion and religious teaching are just this much, a tongue never 
weary of praising God and a thankful heart ” Then lie became 
agitated like a stormy surging sea and said “ My life is instruc- 
tion sufficient for seekers after God, and walkers in Hi3 way ” 3 * S * * 
Just then two darviskes from Sindh, breaking the Sh nkh’s 
custom, began to sing outside an Indian melody in mournful 
and grating tones, and my spiritual condition underwent a change 8 
by means of the influence brought to bear on me at that time. 
Apropos of this (influence) the Shaikh said that the great 
companions (of Muhammad),* (may God be gratified with 
them’), when they saw that the desert ‘Arabs newly converted 
to Islam were much affected by hearing the glouous Qur’an read, 23 
regretted their own state, and the leader of the faithful, Abu- 
Bakr, the faithful witness of the truth, (may God bo gratified 
with him '), said, “ We were like you, but afterwards our hearts 
became hard that is to say, they became firmly fixed and immove- 
able, so that they were like stones for lack of ability to be 

1 The Shaikh was evidently ashamed of himself, but, rather than confess 
himself id the wrong, adroitly managed to persuade Badaom, by a line of 
reasoning that would be deemed irreverent by any Muslim who was not a 
slavish admirer that he had received a blessing rather than an insult 

* Ft de supra , p 30, n 1 The text inserts between the words 

and the con] unction J, which is m neither MS. and destroys tho 

sense 

S ojj uf y This sentence is somewhat obscure, 

as Qhx ma y be taken to mean either “ condition," simply, or “ ecstasy ” 

Nor is it clear whether Badaom means that the monmfnl and harsh * mnatc” 
combined with the Shaikh’s discourse made him a changed man, or that th» 

“ music ” broke the spell under which the Shaikh's discourse had laid Kim 

* Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, and ‘Ah 
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softened. 1 Then the ShnikJi read some sentences which were 
quite unfamiliar to my ear, and gave me permission to use ■ the 
following, prayer constantly “ 0 God, I seek protection of 
Thee against deafness, dumbness, madness, leprosy, and leuco- 
derma. 3 When I took my leave and came to Lakhnau I made a 
stay of some days there, and the Shaikh would sometimes send 
me a piece of salt, which he used generally to hold in his hand 
and lick when in an assembly, reciting this saying of Muhammad, 
“ Salt is a cure for seventy diseases, except death.” 3 And he 
would sometimes also send me some uncooked 4 rice, and some- 
times an earthenware jar, and other presents, and he received 
my younger brother, the late Shaikh Muhammad, into the 
company of his disciples and pupils, and in a short time, being 
blessed 6 with the holy Shaikh’s regard he acquired angelic 
qualities and a love for the practice of ascetism. He generally 
observed the continued fast, 6 and spent his time in reading the 
glorious Qur’an , in reciting God’s praises, in exorcism, and in 


1 I have not been able to find another quotation of this saying. The text 
and both MSS. have the word which means ( in this context) “ability 

to receive colour.” The sense is not apparent, as a stone can receive colour 
as well as can any other object. But if we read with a difference of 

one letter only, the meaning will be that which I have given in my transla- 
tion, which is in every way more appropriate. 

3 and The first is the true leprosy, in which the fingers and 

other extremities gradually rot away, and the face assumes the “ leonine ” 
appearance. The second is leucoderma, or white leprosy, which itself affects 
only the colouring matter of the skin, but is commonly said (Mufyitu-’l-Muhit 
sub voce ) to end in trae leprosy. It is this disease with which Gohazi 
was smitten — “ Et egressus est ab eo leprosus quasi nix. 

jnxa V3 SVd Nn 2 Kings v. 27. 

3 There are many “ sayings” of Muhammad on the virtues of salt. Some 
speoify salt , as a cure for some of the diseases for protection from which 
Badaoni had just been directed to pray. 

4 flA. in both MSS. The text has tjclA, with as a footnote variant. 
I have, of course, adopted the reading of the MSS. 

6 the reading of both MSS. The text has cH**, which destroys the 


sghs0» 

' « This consists in fasting during the six days following the 

‘Mu-’Mitr i.e., from the 2nd to the 7th of Shawwnl, inclusive. Abb Ayiib 
relates that Muhammad said “ The person who fasts the month of Eama?an 

w rzSL * »p -it- -*»■ - 

rewards of a continued fa.t ” (Hnghee, Diet, of lakm, «•» > 
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works of supererogation, so tliafc not one horn, of bis precious 
life was wasted, 01 was passed iu idleness, as nuno has been. 

“ In respect of rose-water and tho rose the decree of fate 
from time without beginning has been this, 

M Tliafc the foimer is a courtesan of the market place, and 
the latter a chaste and curtained dame ” 

And at that time he left tho world, and it is certain that, 
preserving his faith intact, he retired to tho gaiden of Rizwan 1 * 
The venerable age of the holy Shaikh extended to more than 
eighty years, and even at that great ngo he begat children, and 24 
Ins departure from this abode of decay took place in the year 
H 979 (A D 1571-72). 

X. §HAiyj BnTKAN op KakOrI . 3 4 * 

Kakon 8 is a pargana town in the Saikdr of Lakhnau Tho 
Shaikh was the most learned of the learned men of Ins time, 
abstemious and well versed m tho holy law, while in devout 
piety oven the greatest of the Imams 4 (Abu Hamfah) was his 
'inferior. For many years ho was engaged in teaching and in 
instructing the people He had committed the whole of the 
glorious word (of God) to memory, according to each of tho 
seven methods of reading it He used also to give instruction 
in Shatibi b He reckoned his spiritual succession from Mir 
Sayyid Ibrahim of III], 6 * (may God sanctify his soul *) who was 

1 Rizwan is the keeper of the garden of Paradise 

3 The text omits the Shukh’s territorial designation in the head line, 
following MS (B) I follow MS (A) and insert it 

3 Kakon, given in the text, for some reason or for no reason as 
(Kakaei) Bath 2ISS have Kakon V ia’« afso Am * A&ban (text , 1 1 

4 This is the reading of the tort, and is undoubtedly the correct reading 
The word imam is somewhat indistinct m both MSS Perhaps the copyists 
considered Bad&oms companson irreverent, and compounded with their 

consciences by writing the Word as indistinctly as possible 

6 This reference is to a poem named Hirzu ’ l amant tta wajhu t tohant 
the subject of which is the seven methods of reading the Qur’an The author 
was Abu *1 Muljamrnadi 1 Qa 6 imi §h Shatibi from whom the poem is known 
as lii fhalibiyyah. The author died in H 690 (A D 1194) Sfcatib is 
said by Ibn Khalbkan to be a town in Eastern Spain I cannot identify it 

Vide Baji Khalfa III 43, and Ibn Khallikan , s v -Afh th^ibt 

* Inj was the chief town of a sarLar of the same name m the Ifuba of 
Agra Vide Ain t Akbart, tent, YoL I , p 448 
6 
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himself the most learned of the learned men of his time. The 
Shaikh would never mention the Siifi mysteries in a public 
assembly, but only in private, to those who had been initiated 
m their secrets and one of his sayings was “ If the mystical 
profession of the Unity of God l be made in public it turns again 
solely to him who uttered it, or to the learned men (present). ° 

He would not listen to singing, and outwardly reprobated it. 
He left numerous children who attained perfection, all of whom 
were adorned with the embellishment of rectitude, piety, wisdom, 
knowledge, and excellence. 

The compiler of these historical selections was honoured, in 
company with the late Muhammad Husain Khan, 2 by being 
permitted to pay his respects to the Shaikh in Lakhnau. It was 
the blessed month of Ramazan, and a certain one brought to the 
Shaikh a work on logic, asking him to set him a task in that 
book. The Shaikh said “ You should read some book on divinity.” 

The Shaikh's death occurred in the year H. 981 (A.D. 1573-4). 

XI. Shaikh Sa‘dI. 

He also was one of the move esteemed among holy men. His v 
line of spiritual descent came through his own revered father, 
Shaikh Muhammad (may God render his soul fragrant). Shaikh 
Muhammad wrote a commentary in Persian on Shatibi , 1 * 3 which 
covered nearly seventy quires of paper. His true successor, 
25. Shaikh Sa’di, was subject to fits of overpowering religions ecstasy, 
and was pure both in body and soul. He was ever cheerful and 
light of heart, and lived happy and free from care. To one of 
his friends he wrote in a letter, when saying farewell to him : — 

“ Thy Sa’di’s eyes and heart are with thee on thy way, 

“ So deem not that thou goest alone, they bide with thee 
alway.” 

His death occurred in the year H. 1002 (A.D. 1593-4). 

1 This means really the confession of the nnity of everything 

with God and of God with everything, the expression of belief in the pan- 
theism of the Sufis. The meaning of this somewhat enigmatical “ saying ” is 
that suoh a statement made in public cannot possibly edify the uninitiated, 
and is confined in its results to the speaker and the initiated present. The 
text wrongly following MS. (B) has (J l* cU| “ men of the world,” for 
1*1^ ckfe( (MS. A ) “ men of knowledge.” 

3 Badaoni’s first patron, vide supra, p. 6, n. 4. 

‘ » Vide supra in the life of Shaikh Bhikan, the last mentioned holy man. 
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XII. SaYYID TiJO-’B.Dl't, OF LAKHhAD 1 

He was one of the successors of Shaikh Muhammad Ghana, 1 * 3 
and was a master of the art of exorcism He had a great reputa- 
tion for asceticism, holy poverty, and resignation, and was 
generous and open-handed He came to Lakhnan, where very 
many were honoured by converse with him, and received from 
him permission to give instruction m religious matters There 
he died. 

XIII SgAiitii Mohammad Qalandab of Lakhvao 3 * 

In his youth he served in the army, m the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi,* but 6 * 8 when the Emperor Babar conquered India 
he gave up that profession for a life of holy poverty, sacrificing 
all his ambition thereto. 4 He became a disciple of Shaikh Bulilul, 
devoting bzmself to the service of God and to asceticism. From 
his spiritual instructor he learnt the proper use of some of the 
names of God in exorcism, and lived the life of a recluse in a 
garden, most of the trees of which had been planted by himself, 
shutting in his own face the door of entry into and exit from the 
houses of other men. They used to say that for more than thirty 
years his food had been nothing but milk alone, and that he 
never used pulse or any sort of food other than (milk) One 
day when Muhammad Husain Khan, accompanied by me, went 
to visit him, a cat came up to the Shaikh mewing piteously. The 
Shaikh said “This cat has cause of complaint, for you havo 
wasted both her time and the time of the master of the house, 26. 
causing it to be passed in frivolity, and distracting my heart ” 

1 In M3 (A.) the life which here follows is headed with the name of Shaikh 
Mntya.v&’masl Qatawiia of L&kfcrau, Kt> XIII bemg given as the 'nle 

of this saint I follow the text and MS (8) in the arrangement of the names 
but follow the two MSS m the designation of Say y id Taju-’d dm — “ of Lakh- 
nau” — whioh is omitted in the text 

a No III 

3 Fide note on the heading of biography No XIL 

4 The third and last sovereign of the Lodi dynasty, grandson of Bublul 

Lodi, the first of the line Saltan Ibrahim was conquered and slam by Babar 
on the field of Pampat in A D 1525 

6 MS (A) has j here— correctly as it seems to me The text and MS. 

(B) omit it 

8 A cumbrous translation of hat one which explains its meaning 

fully. 
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SI 7. Shaikh Nizamu-’d-DIn 1 of SarnSl. 

Narad 8 is one of tlie famous cities of India. ■ Although the 
Shaikh was the disciple of Shaikh Khanun of the Gishtl » ° order, 
who was settled in the fort of Gwaliyar, he always declared that 
he acquired most of his excellence, and education, as well 
as the spiritual succession, from his own elder brother, Shaikh 
Isma‘11 by name. He was a §ufi who had attained the first 
stage of recognition of God, 4 had overcome his desires, and had 
acquired complete hope in God's mercy. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the (spiritual) condition of those who had retired 
from the world and had chosen the religious life, and possessed 
great influence over them. I have heard that he used to order 
the darvishes of his hospice, during eclipses of the moon, to take 
oil of the Oelastrus , 6 (a medicine well-known in India, on which 
treatises, describing its virtues, have been written, and of the 
properties of which the author has had some small experience), 
and that under its influence the truth about the next world 6 
was revealed to them, and that he used to recount to them 7 other 
wonderful matters — but God knows the truth. 

He remained seated on the throne of religious guidance for 
nearly forty years, and from early youth to the end of his life 


1 The text and MS. (B) have “ Shaikh Ni?,am” only, bnt MS. (A), whioh 
I follow, gives the Shaikh's full name. 

2 The chief town of a sarkdr in the H-Silba of Agra (vide Am-i-Akbarl, Yol. II. 
trans. Jarrett, pp. 97, 182, 193. 

8 Vide supra, passim. 

* vide Iftilafydtu-’t-Sufiyyah (Sprenger) s. v. 

6 (ruughan-i-mdl-kahgni) . Mal-kahgni is the Hindi name 

of ceiaatrus or staff-tree. The oil is extracted from “ the aromatic bitter seed ” 

of this tree, and is “held in much repute for diseases of the stomach and 


bowels.” Vide Fallon, s. v. 

S d-t i' ^ o/kf This is not one of the properties attributed 

to the drug by Fallon. It is pretty evident, from what Badaoni says, that 
the drug, whatever it may have been, was an intoxicant, used by Jhzamu-’d- 
din’s orders for the purpose of inducing a trance, or mock state of rehgious 
ecstasy. The ordering of the use of the drug on the parucu ar occasions 
mentioned points to a debased superstition which has but httle connects 


with pure Muhammadanism. 

1 The text inserts j* here, although the word appears in neither MS. and 
is pleonastic. I follow the readings of the MSS. 
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there were very few years m which he did 1 * * * not make a pilgrim- 
age on foot, inflamed with strong desire and fervour, losing no 
time on the way, to the shnne of that holy pole star of the world, 
Kkaja Qutbu-’d-din BaUityar of Gsh, a (may God sanctify his 
tomb ’). Towards the end of his life, owing to old age, and other 
things which hindered him (from performing this pilgrimage), he 
used to celebrate the festival 5 of the sainted Kbaja in NarnSl 
In. abandoning all outward show ho followed the footsteps of his 
spiritual guide, and in his freedom from ceremomousness and 
formality he regarded rich aud poor alike, observing the same 
impartiality also in admitting disciples. I saw him when he was 
surrounded by a crowd, aud so did not attain to the honour of 27 
conversing with him flis death took place in the year H 997, 

(A D 1588-9,) and the words “ Alas for Nigam ”* were found to 
give the date 

XV SHAi£gu ’l Hidya of Khairabad 6 
He was profoundly learned and in early life spent many years 
in teaching and giving instruction Ho was a disciple of Shaikh 
§afi, the spiritual successor of Shaikh Sa‘id, and held from him 
a diploma, authorizing him to give religious instruction In early 
life he employed 6 himself to such an extent in the acquisition of 
exoteric knowledge that there are now living many wise men, 

l MS (A) has hero **£•!*-*» which is wrongly substituted for 
I have followed the reading of the text and MB (B) which is correct 

* MS (B) has (wrongly) for tJsh is in Trausoxiana and was 

the birthplace of the Khajn who died on the 14th Rabi u 'I Awwal A H. 634 
(AD 1236) He was offered by Sultan ShaniBU ’d-din Iyaltamish the post of 
Shaikhu ’1 Islam, which he declined The Kitaj a’ a full name and titles were 
Khaia Qutbu d din Muhammad Bakhtyar i ObIii yi Kaki Vide Fanshta Bo 
text, II 717-725 aud Am t Afc&art II trans Jarrott, 303 and note 2 

•ov* The term usually applied to the festival of a Mnsalman saint in 
India. The word means “nuptials,* and is used to signify the saint a union 
with God, the festival usually commemorating his death 
tfllujf 1 + 5 + 50 + S00 + 1 + 40-S97. 

s The chief town of a sarlar of the same name in the Suba of Awadh 
(Qudh) The unusual name of this saint recurs in the Fadishahnama, as the 
name of one of ^hah Jahan’s officers 

6 MS (A) has wrongly, Jjjwc for here I follow the text, 

which is supported by MS (B) 
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masters of perfection, who owe their wisdom to his teaching*. * 
Latterly he devoted 3 himself wholly to the §ufi - istic rule, found- 
ing an order of devotees, vowed to personal poverty, whose rule 
was resignation to God, retirement from the world, and the giving 
of alms. A keen appreciation of the ecstatic songs and dances (of 
darvlshes) and an overpowering religious ecstacy were comprised 
in his daily system of religious exercises , 3 and were never omitted. 
He restrained his steps from wandering to the doors of men, 
especially of worldly men, and those of position and rank, and ou 
these grounds he never accepted an invitation to a feast. All his 
offspring and followers secured the good fortune of the assistance 
of the example of his practice in enduring poverty and want. One 
of them was his true successor 4 Shaikh Abu-’l-Fath, who succeeded 
to his prayer-mat, and is one of the most'pre-eminent 3 among* 
the learned men of this time. In his rules of conduct, both 
outward and inward, he follows, wholly and completely, his 
venerable father, and he is the author of many standard works 
on most branches of knowledge. Never did a beggar go away 
disappointed from the Shaikh. 

One day Muhammad Husain Khan asked the Shaikh, “ What 
sort of a man was Salar Mas‘ud, 6 whom the common people of 


1 Lit. “ are his heirs.” 

3 The text has iy*-* while both MSS. have which is correct. 

5 The text has here Ayi which is a very unsatisfactory reading. 

The MSS. give j which is undoubtedly correct. 

4 ( 3 *^ oUa. 

6 Jjs 3 pi. of Literally ‘'males.” The force of the expression 

will be understood when the Oriental view of masculine superiority is 
remembered. 

« Sister’s son to Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. He was slain by Hindus at 
Bahraic, in Awadh ( Oudh) on his wedding-day, which thus became, in a double 
sense, his oy* (vide supra). The point of the question, put to a presum- 
ably orthodox Musalman, will be appreciated only by those who are acquaint- 
ed with the latitudinarian cult of this “ saint.” Want of space compels 
me to forego an account of this cult, but those who are interested in the 
popular religion of Indian peoples and in the peculiar developments of 
Muhammadanism in India will do well to study “ Heroes Five ” by Mr. E. 
Greeven of the Indian Civil Service. Curiously enough this Northern 
Indian cult finds its counterpart in the Dakhan in the cult of ‘Abdu- r- 
Eahman, a close relation of Salar Mas'ud, which however is not nearly so 
popular as is tlie cult of the latter. 
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India worship ? ” The Shaikh replied, “ He was an Afghan who 
met his death by martyrdom ” l * * * 

Towards the end of bis life, in accordance with an Imperial 
summons, he came to Fat^par and there saw the Khalifa a (vice 28 
gerent) of the age. When the Emperor heard that the Shaikh , 
when the messenger conveyed the summons to him, set out from 
hia hospice on foot, without allowing anything to detain him, 
travelling thus until his servants sent his baggage and travelling 
litter after him, he was much pleased When he asked the 
Shaikh a question the Shaikh would make a sign to signify that 
he was hard of hearing, and the Emperor would give him a piece 
of gold He also ordered that a subsistence allowance 5 shonld 
be assigned to the Shaikh, and then immediately gave him 
permission to depart 

The Shaikh's death occurred in the year H 993 (AD 1585) 

May the mercy of God be upon lum * 

XVI Shaikb Da‘ud op Chati 
(May God sanctify his soul ') 

Chati * is the chief town of a pargana in the District of Labor 
The Shaikh's noble ancestors came first from the land of the 
‘Arabs 6 to Sitpur, 6 which is in the Multan country, and the holy 
Shaikh was himself bom in that place His noble father proceed- 
ed 7 from this world to eternity before bis birth, and Ins mother 
died 7 very shortly after it, and he, left alone, as an incomparable 

1 The very cnrtness of this reply shews the Shaikh s unwillingness to 
countenance in any way the debased cult of Salar Mas ud 

* Scil Akbar 

» <_£■**> Either a subsistence allowance in money, or, more pro 

bably, lands held on atma tenure 

* MS (A) and the text have MS (B) has The desenp 

tion of this town given in the text enables us to identify it with Chat Chat 
and Ambala (not to be confounded with the well known military cantonment, 
which was in the Sirhind Sariar of the Suba of Dihli) together formed a 
jnoAall in the Sarkar of the Ban Duab m the Suba of Lahor Vide Am i 
Alsban Yol II (trans Jarrett) p 318 

A i-ijO c-Jj A vague term including both Turkish Arabia and Arabia 
Proper 

6 A pargana town in the district * Birun * Panjnad, (beyond the five 

rivers ) opposite the Sind Sugar Dnab Sarbir of the S iba of Multan A A 31 
(Jarrett), 331 7 
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pearl, 1 was brought up under the guardianship of hie elder 
brother, Miyan Rahmatu-’llah. When they set him tasks in 
the reading of the Qura’n, tears would sometimes flow over the 
surface of his blessed cheeks, and he would say, “ Trouble me not 
in respect of this matter, but leave me unto God the Most High.” 
From this time they knew that he had no need of any acquired 
learning. 

Couplet. 

“ What need had he of instruction in polite learning, 

“ Who was himself from the first well learned therein ? ” 

They say that one of the two princes of both worlds, either 
Imam Hasan or Imam Husain, 8 (may God be gratified with 
them !), it cannot be decided which, taught the holy Shailck in. 
29. a dream some verses from the first chapter of the Qur’an, and 
sometimes when he went, to refresh his heart, to watch the 
play of children, 3 he would dejectedly and perplexedly watch 
them from afar, and would say, “ I see their faceB scratched, 
their bodies 4 covered with blood, and their skin torn off, and 
some of them appear to me as though they had lost their heads.” ® 
When, after many temporal vicissitudes and varions hardships, 
he came to the pargana town of Satgarah, 6 * and from there to 
Labor, he commenced to study under Maulana Isma'il of Uch,? 
who had received instruction from his highness the lord Maulavi 

l lit. “an orphan pearl,” i.e., a pearl which has no peer. The 

double meaning of the word cannot be reproduced in English. 

* The slaughtered sons of ‘AH and Fatimah, and grandsons of Muhammad. 

5 The text has 1.&UL, but both MSS. hare 

viJjXo (jjb which is evidently the correct reading. I 

follow the MSS. 

4 The text here has with the though the word is thus 

written in neither MS. The mistake does not alter the sense, but it destroys 

the structural uniformity of the sentence. 

6 This phrase is here used in its literal sense. The Persian has 

6 This must be Sadkhara or Sadkara, as it is written in the Am-i-Aklari, 

(both text and translation) in the Bari Duab SarTcar of the Siiha of Multan. 

1 The well-known town in the Sarkar Birun-i-Panjnad (beyond the fire 
rivers) in the Suba of Multan. Vide Ain-i- Alban, Vol. II. (trans. Jarrett), 
p. 331, Raverty “ The Mihran of Sind,” J. A. S. B., Pt. I., 1892 passim. 
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'Aiif i Jami, (may God sanctify his tomb '), and in early youth 
he read the commentary of Isfaham 1 -with such critical 
ncnmcn, 1 that the best students from among 1 the natives of the 
country, who were reading that book in class with lura, stood 3 
astonished at the perspicuous quickness of hia apprehension and 
the clearness of his intellect, and his tutor said, “ Friends, just 
as we, in our time, used to rejoice and contend for superiority 
in the sight of our respected master, so too will this lad, before 
long, attain to such a degree of respect that the people will 4 
look towards him with blessing and benediction, and from his 
noble and profitable words will gam advantage and excellence ” * 
At last ho became a living witness (of the tz uth of) and (one 
might say) the source of (the saying), “ Blessed is he who hath 
seen me or hath seen one who hath seen me ” 6 

“ My love, though he went not to school, nor wrote a line, 

“ By means of one glance instructed a hundred teachers m 
(difficult) problems ” 7 

And, having attained the position of a most learned sage he 
was rejoiced with the good news of the sacred text, “ 0 JDavid, 
vonly have we made tlieo a vicegerent ’ 8 9 And at the very time 
when he was employed in the exercise of harsh and severe 

1 I " El Sharb El Mokammol, coramentarius absolutes da 

genealogy Hasnm neglecta auctore Imam Hafitz Abu Musa Mohammed Ben 
Omar Medxm Isfahdm, [anno 681 (inc 4 Apr 118o) mortuoj In hoc com 
'pendio, qnod ita incipit Lana Deo qui ex cnltonbna buib eoa qiios vult 
praetor ceteros distmxit, etc , auctontatera Basanx Ben Mosltm m traditioi e 
* Mos Urn de potiombaa ’ deacribit 1 Uaji Khalfa iv 41 

8 MS (B) baa *Jjl*£* The text rightly follows MS (A) with AJAjUx* 

* MS (B) lias <**4*^. Tho text nghtly follows (A) with 

8 Tho text, following MS (A) has 4*oWu*|. There is no each word 
MS (B) Las AoluJu*| which is correct 

9 Ono of tbo traditionary sayings of Muhammad, in which ho refers to 
himself 

1 A couplet from Hafij’, Ode 241 (Colonel Jarrett a edition) Tho text and 
MS (A) have for MS (B) has kr** is correct. 

4 ' , 

8 AUx U. ctfdju* Isj Qur’an XXXVIII 25 
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austerities, having conceived, by means of the attractions of 
God,— “ which are equal to the acts of both men and jinn ”— a 
30. strong craving after God, his spiritual holiness Ghausu-’s-Saqalain 
(may God be pleased with him !) evinced, in all chcumstances, 
great interest in his progress, and became his helper, assister, 
and guardian, keeping his regard always fixed upon him, openly 
listening to and returning favourable answers to his petitions, 
until he perforce drew him, after the manner of beloved ones 
who are attracted, and attracted ones who aro beloved, 1 * to the 
court of saintship, Divine guidance, and perfection, to the closet 
of propinquity (to God), to the chamber of the grandeur of God, 
and to the resting-place of the Holiness of the Lord of Majesty. 
When under the influence of this strong craving after God he 
used to wander bare-headed and bare-foot in the desert about 
Dibalpur, 8 the dwelling-place of beasts of prey, wild animals, 
and birds, in a spot now known as Shirgaph : — 

Hemistich. 

“ We are lovers wandering in the plains of Damascus.” 3 4 * 

And sometimes when he went to circumambulate * the blessed 
shrine of that holy Saint, obeyed of all the world, Ganj-i-Shakar, 6 * 
(may God sanctify his tomb !) he would there receive signs, and 
experience happy visions, aud engage in conversation and inter- 
course (with the saint’s spirit), a detailed account of which is 
beyond the limits of this hastily compiled history. They are 
recounted in detail in the book (known as) Naghmat-i-Da'udz , 6 
which was written by that cream of saints and fruit of the pure 


1 tybjixs' 10 ) The pleonasm is unavoidable. 

3 Or lijpalpur. The chief town of a Sarkdr of the same name in the SSba 
of Multan, now the headquarters of the Dipalpur Tdhfil in the Montgomery 
District, Fanjab. Vide Hunter’s “ Imperial Gazetteer ” iv. 303. Am-i- Alban 
(trans. Jarrett), Yol. II. 331 et passim, and Kaverty’s “ Mihran of Sind, 
J. A. S. B., Ft. I., 1892 passim. 

3 MS. (A) has, wrongly, for j. 

4 Another instance of the nse by Indian Muslims of the practice of 
circumambulation, which should be restricted to the Aa‘iah, at the tom s o 


saints. 

6 Vide supra, p. 19, n. 1. 

8 The title of this book, written in honour of 

bears reference to the psalms of David. 


Shaikh Da’ud, evidently 
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at heart, Shaikh Aha 1 Mn'uli, the sou of Shaikh Rahmatu-’llab, 
already mentioned, the date of whose most fortunate birth may 
bo deduced from the words “ the beggar of Shaikh -Da'ud,” 1 2 or 
from the words “ Abu ’1 Ma‘ah, the worshipper of the true 
(God),” 3 * 5 and who is now the successor of Shaikh Miyan Da’ud, 

( may God sanctify his soul ■) When he had spent a period of 
twenty years, or thereabouts, in ecstatic longing after God and 
wandering over plains and deserts, be was inspired to revert to 
a regular mode of life 3 and to the religious instruction of the 
people, but since ho had had no outward religious instructor 
and guide he hesitated to undertake the charge, until he was 
initiated and appointed by his spiritual holiness Ghans i- A‘ zam * 
for the following duty, namely, to assist, for the sake of preserving 
the spiritual succession, the reverend Shaikh Hamid i Qadiri 31* 
(may God sanctify his tomb ’) who was the son of Shaikh 
‘Abdu ’1 Qadir the second, and the father of Shaikh ‘Abdu ’l 
Qadir, 6 who at the time of writing is occupying his venerable 
father’s place m Ucch, by drawing him (more closely) to God 
And the late saint, (may God have mercy upon him ’) since lie 
had already many times asked for assistance from this disciple, 
who was after his own heart, and turned to him m every impor- 
tant business, and had asked 6 that a f&tihahl might be offered 
up on his (the late saint’s) behalf, delayed to draw up his 
blessed tree of spiritual succession and to issue a permit for 

1 AjU ^ 20+4 + 1 + 10 + 800+10 + 600 + 4+1 + 6 + 4 - 060 

I ^ 1 + 2 + 6+1+30 + 40+ 70+1 + 30+10 + 8 + 100+ 

2 + 200 + 60 + 400 — 961 The totals of the two chronograms differ by one 

This latter obronogram is given in Abu ’1 Ma ah a life, on p 103 of the text 
of this volume as tho date of his birth, and therefore presumably gives 

the correct date 

5 

* An instance of tho belief among Muslims loading tho religions life that 
something which seems, according to their ideas to correspond to the Sacra 
mont of OrderB in the Christian Chnrob, is necessary to enable a man to 
start as a religions instructor of the people 

6 His life is given on p 91 ( text) of this volume (Chapter II, No XVI ) 

9 The ivord y*^l is omitted in MS (B) probably by an oversight of the 

copyist. 

1 Prayers offered np for thojwclfare of any person Vide ‘Qanun $ Itlam, ’ 

Ja far S&ajrif and HerLIots, a r * Fatecha ceenfc khyr bee ” 
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perfecting of disciples until lie himself went one day to the town 
of Satkarn , 1 where the saint (may God have mercy upon him !) 
had many times previously lodged, on which occasion, when 
under the influence of his ecstatic longing after God, he said, 

Here is Shaikh Ghaus-i-A*zam (may God he pleased with him !) 
who has come and signifies that he entrusts to me his prayer-, 
carpet, staff, tree of spiritual succession, horse, covered litter, 
and all the appurtenances of Shaikh - dom and spiritual leader? 
ship.” Whou the saint (may God 3 sanctify his tomb !) was. 
informed from on high of - that occurrence, and when his know- 
ledge of it was afterwards completely confirmed, he entrusted 
tho divine charge committed to him to him whom his soul desired, 
hut .who appeared as though he were the seeker (not the sought 
after), returning from his soaring flight (of ecstasy) to ordinary, 
intercourse ( with his fellow creatures), and spread the mat of 
sojourning in the newly-built town of Shirgarh, near to Ohati, 3 ^ 
and half-way between Multan and Pattan, started a new order, 
tlie Qadirlyyuh ,* which is midway between the two exalted orders, 
Sahraiuardiyyah and Qishtiyyahf (blessings on them, all three,, 
from God !) and in the Divine power and by means of .close 
connection with the true God, he so carried forward 6 the work 
that the sound issuing therefrom will not die away 7 until the. 
sounding .of the last trump. 

• Whon Mulla ‘Abdu-’llah of Sultanpur, who , was . known, 
as Makhdumu-’l-Mulk, girded his loins to strenuous efforts 

. * 

1 Vide supra, p. 48, n. 6. 

2 Tho word Mi| i a omitted in MS. (B). As vowel pointa aro not used the 
reading of MS. (B) is to the same purport as that' of the text and MS. (A), •' 
bub would bo literally translated, “ May his tomb be sanctified.” 

• 3- MS; (B). Tho text and MS. (A) have Vide su P r3 > P- 4,7 » n - C ' 

* This order mast nob bo confounded with an older order bearing the same- 
title, instituted in A.H. 561 (A.D. 1165-6) by Sayyid ‘Abdu-’l-QadTri-’l-JHani, 
etirnumed Pir-i-Dastgir, whose shrine is at Baghdad. The older or( ^ r 
most popular religions order among the Sunnis of Asia. Hughes ict. of. 

Islam, s. v.. _ „ 

6 These orders have been already referred to. Following the names o 

these two orders tho test wrongly has V* "-J-J- 

must be omitted to make sense. _ 

S Both MSS. insert & here, which makes nonsense, and is rightly omitte 

in ,the text. 

7 Both MSS. have but the textual emendation is correct. 
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m upiootmg tlie men of God, 1 becoming the means of 
the death of several of them, ho sent an impel ml order 
in the name of Salim 8 Shah Sur, the Afghan, from. Gwaliyar, 
summoning the holy 3ft yan among others, in obedience to ■which 
order the Miyan set ont in haste with one or two attendants, and, 
meeting Makhdumu ’1 Mulk, outside Gwaliyar, with marks of 
the greatest 3 respect, 4 alighted in a spot where ho sat down 
with him, and where a beneficial conversation took place The 
pernicious mischief makers, as soon as they witnessed this con. 
yersation, fled away to every corner, so that they could not bo 
discovered even by search being made. Makhdumu-’l Mulk said, 
“ lheir report is not on this ground (alone) falsified.” 6 After 
much talk and conversation the Shaikh asked “ "What was the 
real motive for summoning ns religious mendicants ? ” Makh- 
dumu ’l-Mulk replied, “ I heard that your disciples, when perform 
ing the religiouB exercise of zikr, said ‘ O Da’ud, 0 Da ud 1 * ” 
The Shaikh replied “ There has probably been some mistake in 
hearing, owing to a similarity of sounds, or else my followers must 
bavo said ‘0 Wadud , 0 Wadud 1,1,6 In connection with this 
matter the Sh aikh lemaincd for a whole day, or a whole night, 7 

1 Fttls Badaoni, Vol I (trans Banking), pp 613-525 The " men of God” 
referred to seem to have been the Mahdawts. 
a j^U» MS (A) The text has the corrupted form 
8 j»U3 omitted in MS (B) The toxt rightly follows MS (A) 

* Tho toxt has J erroneously Both MSS read 

6 VJ* tsi) U*J MS (A) has Tho text rightly follows 

MS (B). 

• Makhdumu ’l Mulk accused SI aikh Da ud of permitting his disciples to 
address their ztjtr (ude Hughes Diet, of Islam,” a r), directly to him 
(Da ud) instead of to God Da ud rebuts the accusation by asserting that the 
words actually used, which might conceivably have been mistaken for “ O, 
Daud!” were “0, Wadud 1” »e, “0, God*” iSjlj means “loving” 

lJXJ] 1 the loving King ” is one of tho titles of God 

7 wA tSi b >AlkJ| jyA® - b jjj tS* The editor of the text appears 
to he doubtful as to the meaning of the words *-*A lSj b, for he finds it 
necessary to explain m an apologetic footnote that this is the reading of each 
of tho three MSS to which he had access It seems to me that the, 
author means to say that Da ud spent abont twelve hours with Makhdumn ’1 
Mulk, and that he (tho author) cannot say whether the conference began m 

tho morning or in tho evening 


32. 
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'bestowing on him sublime exhortations and advice, and imparting 
to him precious knowledge and facts relating to God. 1 Makh- 
dumu-T-Mulk was muck affected and dismissed tke Shaikk from 
that place witk honour. 

On one occasion the austerity and piety of Miyak Hisamu-’d-din 
of Talamba, 8 may God have mercy upon him ! (some of whose 
glorious attributes are mentioned in the Najatu-'r-Rashid) hap- 
pened to be the subject of conversation in the noble assembly of 
the Shaikh, and he said “ Ah, what a pity was it that the Jliyah 
failed in personal desire of and love for God, and was the slave of 
mere morality : — 

Hemistich. 

“ Thou hast kept one thing, and ( many) things are lost to thee.” 

“Beware, at the last, 3 from whom thou remaiuest apart.” 11 

The liberality and charity of the Shaikh's disposition were such 
33. that on certain fixed occasions, 5 either once or twice in the year, 
he scattered abroad in promiscuous charity 6 all the money and 
goods that he had received gratuitously, and he and his chaste 
wife kept nothing in the cell that was their dwelling but an 
earthen pot and a piece of old matting, and when he saw that his 
treasure-chest was full he would again in the same manner 
disburse its contents in promiscuous charity, 11 and notwithstanding 
this (profusion), on the birth-day and feast-day of the holy Ghaus-i- 
A‘zam (may God be pleased with him !) all the needs 3 of the pil- 
grims, whether of high or low degree, who, to the number of nearly 
a hundred thousand souls, more or less, were gathered together, 
were met by disbursements from the alms-chest of his hospice, 

l (3^ j 

5 Vide supra, p. 3, n. 4. 

3 MS. (A) has The text, rightly following MS. (B), reads 
• 4 MS. (B) omits jb. 

6 The text reads & ^->3 jC. Both MSS. read ^ 

(B) adds CjA after This may or may not he an interpolation. It 

signifies only that the occasions were fixed by the Shaikh himself. , 

s “he relinquished to rapine.” Both MSS. read, for 

I prefer the reading of the text. 

7 oicjjOjiLc “ he ordered a raid (to be made).” 

AjJ( jAxsdU. MS. (B) omits tyjl. 


8 
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and that profusion, praise be to God, is still continued, nay rather, 
is increased many fold Some of the auspicious utterances of lus 
inspired tongue, the interpreter of divine truths, are as follows 1 2 — 

* In the name of God, the Director and Guide m the darkness 
of oceans and deserts ” I have many times seen and experienced 
the efficiency of this holy saying m positions of fear * and dangei . 
Another is — 

“ Praised be He in respect of Whose Essence our thoughts are 
bewildered, 

“ Piaised bo He in respect of the understanding of Whom our 
understanding soars ' 3 

And there are many other examples of such prayers, praises 
stirs and choice phrases, and the signet ring posy of that holy man, 
composed by himself, was as follows — 

“ Da’ud has been efEaced in name and trace 
“ For poverty effaces all traces ” 

When I, the author of these pages, in the time of Bairam Khan, 

(that best of times, when India was as a bride,*) was a student in 
Agra, I heard from certain darvish.es great reports of the Shaikh's 
noblo and majestic attributes, and from that time forward I sowed 34 
the seed of attachment to and trust m him m the ground of pre- 
paration (.for meeting him) and was in secret a slave to this desne 
(of meeting him) 

Hemistich 

“ Aye, verily 3 * doth the ear, in true lovers, outstrip 6 the eye ” 

1 omitted in MS (A) 

2 MS (B) haa which docs not make sense 

8 Both MSS read and there ia a footnote m the text giving thia 

aa the reading of the MSS It is however, wrong The reading of the 
text OihJ) is probably correct tl ough it ia not very good Arabic. 

* Badaom a abhorrence of the infidelity of Abu 1 Fa? I and Ak bar’s later 
advisers causes him to forget his abhorrence of the Shi ah tenets of Bairam 
Kh an. 

6 C fi)f Lgjf MS (B) has lS[), which is nonsense 

fl .SjAwj t_£*J text MS (A) haa which reading I prefer, as it 

seems to mo that *J>j ** would accompany c£i$ more fitly than 
I have nevertheless translated the phrase by outstrip * rather titan by 

excol The meaning does not suffer The reading of MS (B) is not 
distinct. 
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And at that very time I repeatedly made attempts to go and 
pay my respects to that holy man, clothing myself in the pilgrim’s 
garment meet for tho circumambulation of that threshold around 
which the angels do go, and sot out* for Shirgarh (with this object). 
But sometimes my father, who has now obtained pardon and 
foigiveness of his sins, withstood me and turned me back in the 
way, and sometimes I was let by other hindrances, which were the 
means of disappointing me of the fruition of that good fortune. 
A period of twelve years passed over me, thus expectant, before on~ 
of tho servants of that court, Shaikh Kalu by name, a solitary 
traveller, who had himself 1 2 formerly been the means of my secret 
knowledge of the Shaikh, like the Jnima, from hidden regions cast 
his shadow on Badaon and its environs, and said to me, “ Is it not a 
pity that the holy MiySn (Shaikh Da’ud) should be in the land of 
the living and that you should (be content to) rest with hope 
unfulfilled and should not even once see him ? ” This soul-subduer 
kindled a fire in my perplexed soul, and the Most High God 
provided the means (of the fulfilment of my desire), for Muham- 
mad Husain Khan, in whose 3 4 * personal sei'vice I was, went in 
pursuit of Ibrahim Husain Mirza from Kant u Ghla * towards the 
Panjab, and the means of attaining that happiness were thus pre- 
pared 3 for me, so that, as has been already mentioned , 6 I went to 
Shirgarh from Labor, and saw with my own eyes a portion of the 
(spiritual) beauty of the holy man — and what possessor of beauty 
can be compared to him F As he smiled and spoke light sparkled 
from his teeth, ^ a light which illuminated the dark abode of the 


1 The verb ia omitted in both MSS. and rightly inserted in tho text. 


2 The text has Both MSS. read which is correct. 


3 &S wrongly omitted in MS. (A). 

4 Vide Badaoni, Yol. II .(text), p. 153. These events happened in the 
year H. 981 (A.D. 1573-4). Kant u Gula (Shahjahanpur) was Muhammad 

Husain Khan’s jdgir. 

6 MS. (B) has ^y°- 

« JLshjip &jU *%Jb (text). Both MSS. have Bit*. The sense 


is not affected. . 

7 oJUw c cjIAj) JjU* JJsO j| isjy- The literal translation of this 

(« tt light" sparkled from his auspicious incisors”) reads so very grotesquely 
in English that I have softened the expression of Badaoni’s almost idolatrous 
veneration for the Shaikh. In plain English the phrase means no more 
than that the holy man shewed his teeth when he smiled. 


i 



heart, and from winch the secret of the Countenance of God wa* 
manifested In shoit foi the space of tlnee or foui days I acqimed 
some advantage fiom this transitory life 

Few days passed on which Hindus, to the numbei of fifty or a 
handled, moie oi less (on each day), did not come with then 
families and kmdied to pay their respects to that holy m in, 
receiving the high honour of conversion to Islam, and obtaining 
mstiuction in the faith 1 I found the gates and nails and tiees 
and dwellings of that delectable town filled with the sound of 
the telling of rosanes and the reciting of God’s piaises, and the 
S/i itkh bestowed on me his auspicious cap saying , 2 * * ‘ Be 5 
thou my deputy to thine own people, for (thus to appoint a 
deputy) is my wont, ’ and he sent a hcrcluef and a veil from Ins 
chaste wife* to my wives 6 and children, and when I made a 
representation to him, saying, “If you bestow on me the gift 
of a shirt, it will be light upon light ’ Aftei some reflection 
be said “That also will an ive in due time” Having disclosed 
to him some of the seciets of my heart and my designs and 
intentions, I emjeavonied to obtain leave to depart At this 
point 6 that holy man left his masjid in his closed travelling 
litter, owing to bis great weakness, and set out foi my fust 
halting place I, taking the pole of the litter on my shoulder, 
walked foi some p ices with it While I was thus employed a 
powerful fit of weeping oveicame me, and the Shaiklly stopping 
the litter, said ' Put me down ’ He alighted and sat down 
and spoke so much of the knowledge and love of God, the Most 
High, that my agitation re doubled One day, at the tune of 

1 Badaoui s enthusiasm probiblv leads 1 im into so ne exaggeration 1 ere 
Taking tie n imUer fifty or a hundred to be about seventy five nr d 
supposing tl at these convers ons were made on two hundred days in each 
ye r — a very n lid rendering of the author s statement — we should 1 ive a 
result of loOOO conveits per annum 

2 Tl e text rightly follows MS (B) with MS (A) has 

wl ch is incorrect 

6 MS *B) incorrectly omits the word (^Sb 

* /»t ‘the folk of the house of purity, a circnmlocnt on m strict 
accordance with Muslim etiquette 

6 The text reads Both MSS have cjbdxi-o, which I prefer 

* i£S (B) lias a uiis spelling due to the employ 

ment, m speaking, of the 
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leave-taking, I represented, through AlJjah ‘Ahda-’l-Wahhab, 
one of tlie Shaikh's sincere companions, (to whom is applicable 
the text), “Blessedness awaitetli them and a goodly home,” 1 
that a report was current among the holy men of Hindustan 
that the time for the rising of a religious leader was at hand, 
that most of that body, ( i.e ., the holy men,) concurred in fixing 
on one of the Sayyids of that country, whose ancestors bad 
formerly been seated on the throne of empire in Dihli and 
Badaon for some time, 2 3 that they were engaged in making pre- 
parations for a holy war and in collecting arms, 5 that they 
professed to have received directions 4 from the holy Ghaus-i- 
A. zam 5 (may God be pleased with him !) to engage in this 
affair, and that they had implicated with themselves some of the 
Amirs on the frontier, and that some of them professed to have 
received supernatural encouragemeut during their assemblies 
and when they were in difficulties, and purposed to bring the 
object of their desire to an issue. The Shaikh asked me, “What 
36. is that Sayyid’s mode of life, and condition ? ” I said “ He is a man 
who lives a retired life, in holy poverty, 6 conformably to the sacred 
law, a recluse and an ascetic who has resigned himself to God, 
passing most of his days among the tombs (of holy men) and bis 
nights in his cell in worship and submission to God, but he is a 


f* * 9 o ^ +(j 9 

1 j Qur’an XIII. 28. 

2 This was evidently a descendant of Sultan ‘Ala’u-d-DIn ibn-i-Muhammad 
Shah ibn-i-Mubarak Shah ibn-i-Khizr Khan, the last Emperor of the Snyyid 
dynasty. Vide Badaoni, Vol. I. (trans. Hanking), pp. 400-102. This dynasty 
was not exterminated as was the usual custom when an usurpation of tlm 
throne took place, but the last Emperor was, in accordance with his own 
request, permitted by Bulilul Lodi, the usurper, to retire to Badaon. It 
seems that Badaoni himself, disgusted with the fashionable infidelity, favoured 
the claims of this pretended Mahdi. 

5 j omitted in MS. (B)- 

4 l+ljy 0 ho. MS (B) has which is nonsouse. 

6 Vide supra for tlio biography of Ghaus-i-AVam. MS. (B) has the Arabic 
form Ghauthu-T- Ahlliain. 

6 The text here has the particle J, which is in neither MS. Its interpola- 
tion is unidiomatic. 
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man o£ good family, 1 * * * S unuvalled and incorap'uable m his know- 
ledge of the military art, of excellent moral character and follow- 
ing a most woithy mode of life ” The Shaikh said “ The membei s 
of that body (i e , the holy men), are no trae dai vishes , in that they 
so traduce tlie holy Ghaus,* and do him violence now that he can. 
ao longer help himself, 8 and those spiritual encouragements and 
3igns are all part of the delusions of Satan, foi how could the holy 
Ghaus (may God be pleased with him ') countenance such matters 
as this, he whose rule it always was that the people should expel 
tho love of the world from their hearts, and, in all caudoui and 
sincerity, should set their faces towards the love of God, the Most 
High, abandoning vain desires and lusts, and not that one should 
turn aside from the path of worship, asceticism and holy endeavour 
to fall again into the net of the world, which is the enemy of God ? 
Say to than 8 ay y id from me, “ May God the Most High vouchsafe 
to you grace to stand fast in the path which you hold If the least 
suspicion of any desire for evanescent delights remains (in your 
heart), it behoves you to stuve to overcome it, and not to be 
beguiled by the impostures and misrepresentations of a bewildered 
band of know nothings * thereby straying fiom the path Though 
the lover of the world should attain to kingship, — the supreme 
object of worldly men, and the seeker after the (sensual) joys of 
paiftdise 6 * should reach the rewaids bestowed by the Everlasting 
Go d, that is, the maidens and mansions 6 of the next world, and 

1 Possibly * a married man with a family ’ but I prefer the 

translation which I have given, on account of wl at follows Ihe assertion 

that the religious Sayyid was a married man would make the statement that 
he was acquainted with the art of war a non sequitur fhe assertion that 
he is of imperial descent gives a reason for his knowledge of that art 
| a lie text here inserts These words are in neither MS 

and I have omitted them 

S u f !|j j [it “ commit higliwav robbery on that helpless 

one '* De mortals ml mst bonum 

* The paradox contained in tl e expression cannot 
well bd expressed in English 

8 (B) hflB evidently a copyist b error The context 

clearly shews that this expression is used here for one who is religious solely 
for the pnrpose of attaining to the sensual Joys promised to good Muslims in 
the next world 

* The text h.ia Both MSS baTa tho conjunction j, which the 

sense requires 



the lover of God L should die of grief from the utter hopelessness 
of attaining his object, yet is the disappointment of this last a 
thousand-fold 2 better and mono happy than the fruition and 
37. attainment of desire experienced by the former two classes of- 
poor-spirited men.” And the Shaikh, speaking on this subject, 
scattered amongst us so many jewels of profitable advice that 
pearl-like tears began to fall from the eyes of those that heard 
him, upon the skirts of their robes, and, that (worldly) object 
being forgotten, we were thrown into quite a different frame of 
mind, one above description, and 3 * * iu that state of burning 
anguish 1 hade the Shaikh adieu, uttering cries of grief. 

Aly heart, in the hope that ono cry might perchance reach 
thee, 

“ Has uttered in this mountain lamentations such as were 
never uttered by Farhad.” 

And since the roads between Labor and Shirgarh were, in 
consequence of the rebellion 1 of the Ulntjh Bau/i Hirsas,* closed, 
both at the time of my going to Shirgarh and at the time of my 
return, and as I was alone, the Shaikh gave me an attendant as a 
guide, who was to take me to Shaikh Abu Ishaq-i-AIihrang in 
LahSr, 6 * 8 oue of the most noted of the holy man’s deputies, in 
order that he might arrange to send me with a caravan to the 
army of Husain Khan, which had come to Labor from Talamba, 
aud was to proceed thence to Kant-u-Gula. “ When I reached 
Labor I set out for Hindustan with Husain Khan’s men.” I was 


1 1 e., lie who loves God for His own sake, irrespective of any hope of 
reward. Cf. S. Francis Xavier’s hymn, “ 0 Deus, ego amo te ! ” 

a Both MSS. have j) _}d>. 'l'he reading of the test appears^ 

to me to bo preferable. 

a The text omits j, though both MSS. have it. 

k (B) has which makes nonsense. 

6 I understand this phrase to mean the Mirzas who were, with their 
relative Ulugh Mirza (not Ulugh Baig Mima, who was a younger brother of 

‘Umar Shaikh Mirza and unole of BabarJ iu rebellion. 

8 His biography is given on p. -IS (text) of this volume, but no reference 
is made to the title In the reading I follow MS. (A). The text and 

MS. (B) have The Ain-i-Akiart (Calcutta text I. 233) reads 
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sitting one day atom halting-place at Saharanpur 1 2 m a gai den, 
consumed with grief at my separation from that holy man, when 
a traveller brought to me a Qddirt* shirt, which he had m Ins 
hand, saying, “ Take this, which I received from the hand of a 
venerable saint, and give me something to help me on my way.” 3 
When I questioned him as to the truth of the matter he said, 
'* When Ifirza Ibrahim Husain met with that mischance 4 * I, with 
a party of his troops, overwhelmed with misfortune and a prey to 
plunderers, arrived stripped and naked at Shirgarh. where we 
attached ourselves to the holy saint, our helpei, and he gave some- 
thing to each of us. When my turn came lonnd he took this 
shirt off his blessed body, and bestowed it upon me I, thinking 
that it would be irreverent to weai it, deposited it in safe custody, 
with a view to taking it away to some place as a raie gift, and 
now I leave it with you ” I received from him that mystenously 
conveyed gift, that treasure wafted to me by the wind, as though 
it had been a blessing and benediction. 

Verses 

The perfume of thy shirt has reached me, 

My soul was ravished by that sweet odour 
I had offered afatihah 6 for union with thee, 

Praise be to God that mj fStihah was accepted 

And, remembering the word Jhat ho had spoken, I regarded 
this occurrence as a miracle, 6 and I now preserve that Joseph's 
coat 7 as I preserve my life — and praise be to God for all this * 

1 The chief town of the 8aikar of the same name m the Saba of Dillu 
Now the headquaiters of the Distuct of the same name in the N W. P. 

2 This expression seems lo have puzzled the editor of the text, for he 
^appends a footnote stating that it occurs in all the three USt> to which he 

had access The Qctdtrt shirt was probably a shirt of a distinctive pattern oc 
cut, worn by the Qadttiyjofc order of ascetics, founded by Shaikh Da’ud. 

* % £ ^ ot h MSS have, wrongly, Stj 

* Scil when hia army was defeated at Talamba. Fide BadaonI, text, 

vol. II , pp. 157, 158 _ , 

4 A prayer for the attainment of an object, the recitation of the Aar’b 

or first chapter of the Qur'an being part of the exercise 

6 It ia quite possible that the soldier may have been in strut ted by Shaikh 
Da’ud to deliver the shirt to Badaoni, without mentioning that be was merely 
a messenger 

1 Lit “ Joseph's shirt ” The reference is obvious. 


38 . 
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Verses. 

And as I have been the companion of desire for his excellency 

Prom the cradle, I hope that (that desire) will continue to 
the grave. 

Verses. 

Desire for thee within my mind, and love for thee within my 
heart, 

Did enter me with mother’s milk, and with my life will leave 
me. 

The following is a brief account of that holy man. He was the 
cynosure 1 of his time, an inspired prophet, and a worker of 
wonders and manifest miracles, giving clear proofs of his sanctity. 2 
He had undergone severe discipline 3 and in holy endeavour had 
striven much. In early life 4 he acquired exoteric knowledge 
and had also been engaged in teaching. He had resigned himself 
to God and lived an eremite, going never to the houses of worldly 
men but once, when in obedience to the (royal) command he 
went from Shirgarh to Gwaliyar to see Salim Shah, 6 and 
although the Khalifah of the age, 6 when he was proceeding to 
Patan sent Shahbaz Khan 7 to summon the Shaikh to bestow 
on him the honour of a visit, the Shaikh made his excuses, saying, 
39. “My secret prayers are sufficient.” He avoided to the utmost 
of his power the companionship of the lords of the earth, 


1 t-di.?, literally “ the pole-star,” “ the pivot on which everything terns, or 
the point of attraction.” “ Cynosure,” as used by Miltou, fairly represents 
the sense in English. 

2 The text has MS - ( B ) has an3 MS< W has wMcl1 lias 

been altered to is without doubt the true reading. 

3 The text follows MS. (A) with oUb>. (B) has 

4 OjIAJ— T ext and MS. (A). MS. (B) has which is wrong. 

, 6 Vide supra, p. 53, n. 2. The text has the corrupted form also 

the MSS. 

6 Soil, the Emperor Akbar, who went to Gujarat in A.H. 981 (A.D. 

1 573-4). 

7 Shahbaz gkan-i-Kambu. Vide Am-i-ATibari I. (trans. Blochmann’s) 399. 

Shahbaz Khun was probably selected for the mission as being, himself, of a 

holy family. 
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investing lumself with the cloak of “ Poverty is my gloiy.” 1 * 
He was constant in almsgiving, and in pointing out to seaichers 
after tiuth the path of holiness, and whosoever was so aided by 
fortune as to be led to the Shaikh received great profit from the 
piecious utterances of that blessing of the age and cynosure* 
of the world In the year H 982 (A D 1574 5) his tent was 
pitched under the cmtain of the Majesty of God the Most High, 
and m the Court of union with Him, may His glory be exalted 1 
The words " Ah, Shaikh Da’ud the Saints” 3 were found to 
gue the date (of his death). May God bestow upon him His 
boundless mercy, and raise us with him in that hour when all 
shall be gathered togethei 4 * 

XVII. Snugs 6 A ban of Amroha 6 

He was a traveller in the path (of righteousness) and 
was mysteriously attracted (by the love of God), but notwith- 
standing this he neglected not one jot of the observances of the 
pure Law 7 Many miracles are related as having been performed 

1 A saying of Mubammad It is related that a beggar came to Muhammad 
complaining that he was poor Muhammad replied ‘ Poverty is my glory ’ 
Shortly afterwards a second beggar approached with the same complaint 
Muhammad replied, “ Poverty is disgi ace both m this world and the next” 
On being asked by his companions how these two apparently contradictory 
sayings could be reconciled he said, “ Did ye not see that the first man had 
forsaken the world, while the second had been forsaken by the world 3 * 

% aJjj, the point towards which all face in prayer “Cynosure" does 
not literally translate either or «-*lu (tide supra) but it is the nearest 
word we have in English to these words m the sense iu which they occur in 
the text 

5 10 + 1+300 + 10 + 600 + 4 + 1 + 6 + 4 + 6 + 30 + 10 = 982 

* For another account of Badaom s visit to this saint vide Badaom, vol II 
(text), pp 156, 157 Husain Khan Badaom 8 patron, also visited lnm about 
the same time, vide Badaom II , 156 

6 A footnote in the text gives ‘ Sayyid ” as a variant, but both MSS have 

4 * Shaikh ' 

* A purjana town in the sarlcar of Samblial, Suba Dilhi Fide Am *• 
Alban, vol II (trans Jarrett) -S9 

1 That is to say that the Shaijj, though a Sufi, observed the ceremonial 

and ritual law This mentioned as something uncommon for $ufis believe 
that their supposed close uuiou With God absolves them from the obligation 
of Bucb observance* 
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by him. fie lived and received disciples without pomp or cero- 
mony. When I at' ten waiting upon the holy ilvyim Shaikh 
Da’udl (may his honoured tomb bo sanctified !) was returning 
from the Punjab and travelled to Bndaon by way of Amroha, 1 
paid my respects to the Sayi/id already mentioned. 2 Ho read a 
verse from the glorious word (of God), and delivered an address, 
not on any fixed thouio, 3 but now and again lio would tarn to 
mo and mako some remarks on the excellence of the reward and 
recomponso 41 reserved for tho long-sutlbring, and he quoted the 
blessed text “ But good works, which are lasting... ” 6 and so 
on to tho end of tho verso. And it afterwards 6 became manifest 
that this was an indication of tho occurrence of a calamity which 
happened to mo. The facts were briefly thus: I had a daughter, 


I Vide supra,' in tho account of {Shaikh DtVfuVs life {No. XVI). 

s Sail. Shaikh Abac. Ilia being horo styled “tho SayyUl ” may account 
for tho variant referred to in noto 5 on fclio preceding page. 

s may bo translated oithor as above, or by “ not by 

appointment,” which would moan that tho discourse was not ono of a regular 
series or dolivorod at a time whon tho Shaikh was in tho habit of delivering 
an address. The toxt and MS. (B) liavo MS. (A ) has which 

is bettor. 

■i ,a.|, MS- (B) lias evidently a copyist’s error. 

& These words, obsr baJ| oBjU| j occur twice in tho Qur’an, onco in 


Surah XYI1I. 41. 

\jUi__jaA j ^ yj 3 * ols J W| obji-yi j 

« But good works, which are lasting, are hotter in tho sight of thy Lord ns 
to recomponso, and bottor as to hope. 

And in Surah XIX- 79. 

jXk J biy *** y=* ^ I J 

« And good works, which aro lasting, aro bottor in tho sight of thy Lord 
as to recompense, and hooter in tho issuo {than all worldly possessions).” 

lt was probably tho second of thoao two texts that tho Shaikh quoted, for 
tho formor is but a portion of a verso, while the latter is a complete vorso. 
There is, however, no real difference between tho meanings of tho two 
passages. There is a difference of ono word only in the Arabic and this 
dift'oronoo in no way alters tho sense in either ease. 

6 cjfpl MS. (A) hns jl 
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whom X dearly loved, and while I was on tins journey * she 
passed away in Badaon from this deceitful world Probably 
those consoling subjects were (mentioned) for the comfort of ray 1 * 3 * * 43 
heart — but God knows all 1 

The Shaikh’s death occurred in the year H. 987 (A I) 1579) 

XVIII 1£haja ‘Abdb r sn Shahid 

He was the orthodox successor of Khajagan a Kbaja who was 
the true successor of the holy Khaja yi Ahrar (may God sanctify 
their souls *) When Khaja *Abda ’sh Shahid was born he was 
taken to the holy Khaja yi Ahrar, who took him in his arms and 
said “ He will be a wise man ” The revered Khaja was peifect 
both m outward appearance and in inwai d qualities 8 He practised 
severe austerities, 1 striving much in tho path of holiness, and 
was a compendium of all aucl* perfection as man can attain to 
The people acquired giace from the precious utterances of that 
model of virtuous men, being duected thereby m the path of 
righteousness and godly ] vying 6 * He walked in the footsteps of 
the holy Khaja yi Ahrar (may God sanctify his tomb f ) 

Coming from Samarqand to India be remained hero for seventeen 
years, and in the year H 982 (A D 1574 5) he said, “Tho time 
of my departure draws nigh, and 1 have been commanded to 
convey this handful of bones, of which I am composed, to the 
burying place of my ancestors in Samarqand ” He then set out 
for Samarqand, and on his arrival at Kabul it happened that 
Mirza Shah Ruhh had just taken the people of Kabul captive, 
and was returning with them to Badakhslian 6 By means of the 
intercession of the Khaja nearly ten thousand persons obtained 
deliverance from the bonds of tyrants and oppressors. Two or 


1 The particle Af i S wrongly ojmtted from the text, which follows MS (B). 

The reading of MS (A) is correct 

3 The text and (B) have which makes no sense as a name, unless 

, t 

wo tako it to he a corruption consequent on the a so of tl e <*** 
is the correct reading, as in M**. fA) 
a Or perhaps, m exoteric and esoteric knowledge ’ 

* The text follows MS (A) with (B) has <— —A*) 

6 The text and MS (B) have MS (4.) his sSjJm j OUjL 

Tl o difference does not affect the sense 

• Vida ‘ Ain-fAkban vol 1 (trans. Blochmat n), p 312. 

9 
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tliree days after his arrival in Samarqand he bade farewell to 
this evanescent world , 1 2 and was buried beside his noble ancestors. 
The Kliaja s dignity is so high 3 * * that thei’e is no necessity to 
attempt to establish it by a recital of the wonders and miracles 
41 * worked by that essence of perfect qualities. The writer of these 
lines saw from afar the comliness of the holy Khaja when he 
came to bid farewell to the Khallfah of the age, on the occasion 
when the Imperial Camp, at the time of its return from Patna 3 
had arrived* in the district of Bhungaoh and Patiyali 6 but 
I did not attain to the happiness of attending 6 on him, or to the 
good fortune of approaching 7 him. The peace of God be upon 
him and upon 8 his noble ancestors. 

XIX. Shaikh Adhan op Jaunpur . 9 

( On Mm be God’s mercy and acceptance.) 

He was the disciple of his own venerable father, ' Shaikh 
Baha’u-’d-din, of the Oishti 10 order, who was, in his time, deferred 


1 MS. (B) has for which is correct, which is 

altogether incorrect. 

2 MS. (B) has, for which does not make sense. 

3 This iB spelt in both MSS. a spelling which is quite correct in 
Persian, in which language the letter £> does not exist. The editor of the 
text has Indianized it into <*Bj. 

* MS. (A) has CyJ Siixwj. The text and MS. (B) omit the auxiliary. The 
reading of MS. (A) is preferable. 

3 Two pargana towns in the s arkdr of Kanauj, Suba Agra. Vide A. A, 
II. (trans. Jarrett), pp. 184, 185. 

6 o^iojlLo wrongly omitted from MS. (B). ( 

1 oyls^ 0 . MS. (B) has, instead, oytsr' 0 , which would mean “holding 
converse with.” I have adopted the reading of MS. (A), followed in the 
text, (A) being, in my opinion, a better authority to follow than (BJ. Apart 
from the questiou of authority I see no reason to prefer to 

' 8 These words J ) are omitted from MS. (B). Their omission 

destroys the sense. 

9 The principal town of the sarUr of the same name in the Suba of 
Ilahabas or Ilahabad. It was for a time the capital of a Muhammadan 
kingdom. Ibis now the head-quarters station of the Jaunpur District, N.-W. P. 

10 This order has been already described. 
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to 1 * * 4 by the holy men of the age He reached the full period of 
man’s natural life,* nay, he exceeded it, for his sons, being seventy 
or eighty years of age, attended him, likewise lus grandsons, in 
their degrees. 5 He spent the best part of Ins life wholly and 
completely in worship and in acquiring the knowledge of God. 

Although he had acquired much exoteric knowledge, yet he 
never gave instruction therein He possessed to the highest 
degvea perception of God, a keen longing after ecstatic songs 
and dances, and the faculty of being overcome by religious 
ecstasy.* In spite of his bodily feebleness, and constitutional 
weakness, and the languor which prevailed over all his limbs, 
which weie such that he conld hardly arise from his couch 8 9 to 
perform the ceremonial ablutions, the players and othe * r 6 neces- 
sary acts without the assistance of his attendants, yet, whenever 
be heard the strains 7 of holy soug he would anse in ecstasy and 
would involuntarily 8 join in the dance, with such violence and 
strength that several persons conld not, by their bodily power, 
restrain him 8 Similarly in the case of the ritual prayers, ho 
would perform the recitation of the sayings of Muhammad and 
the supererogatory prayers 10 iu a sitting posture, and after he 

l |ula« “He who is followed ” MS (B) wrongly omits the verb 

8 J+z MS. (A) has wrongly, 

8 A free translation of the meaning of which is clear 

4 oJUhj ^L— j (jjj These Ijiufi istic terms have already been explained 
Vide Ifftlahatu ’{ Sufiyyah (Sprenger) It is possible that the word (JjU 

may be used here in its ordinary Bense in which case the words “ perception 
of God” would be omitted from the translation 

6 cl**® “ The place where he took his ease 

• MS (B) wrongly inserts the conjunction j here, destroying the sense 
of the passage 

1 3l)f, for which (B) has, incorrectly, 

8 (ji, a most clumsy phrase, which I cannot believe to he the 
correct reading, though both MSS , followed by the text, have it The 
expression, clumsy and amdiomatio as it is, may have been used ironically, 
in which case the meaning of the passage would be “ He displayed such 
weakness m his capenngs that etc ” 

9 MS (A) omits j] 

10 cUiy j Lr 1 ** Exercises not enjoined on all, but practised by such as 
lay claim to Banctity. 
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liad been lifted up and had been placed in tlie posture for com- 
mencing' the ritual prayex’s 1 he performed them standing, without 
any need of help. And it is matter of common notoriety that 
miracles, which came as naturally to him as eating and drinking, 
42. were performed by him without any ostentation. He left a 
numerous progeny, of auspicious disposition, and his wise sons, 
gray-bearded men, used to sit on either side of him in his 
illustrious assembly, for the purpose of receiving insti’uction, 
iu such numbers that he who entered would be in doubt as to 
which was the holy Shaikh and which were his offspring. He 
■compiled so many treatises of his sayings x’egarding the divine 
law, the path of holiness, and the Truth, that they are beyond the 
reckoning of ordinary people, nay of most of those who are specially 
endowed, 3 nor can the hand of any imperfect and lewd person 
even touch the skirt of the interpreter of those divine secrets. 

The following fact ( also) gave rise to suspicion, namely, that 
when the Kjhalij'ah of the Age led his forces on the second occasion 
against Jaunpur, 3 with a view to repelling and overthrowing 
his enemies, and there yet remained a three days’ journey between 
the Imperial camp and Jaunpur, the Shaikh died in the city, 4 
drawing over the face of his existence the veil of concealment from 
this transitory world, and becoming thereby the verifier of (the 
text) : — “ Nay, rather, they are living in the sight of their Lord.” 6 

The writer of these pages never had the honour of waiting 
upon that pattern for the world. 5 


a Badaonl is evidently referring to those learned in theological 

bibliography. 1 

8 The expedition against Jaunpur in 968 A.H. (A.D. 1561) must be the one 
referred to here. The date does not coincide with the date of the Shaikh s 
death, and I am unable to account for the discrepancy. I can find no mention 
of an expedition against Jaunpur in A.H. 970. Vide Badaoui II. (text), 


43, 49. 


4 f<xb. MS. (A) has |oi>, which is more elegant. 

6 Qur’an iii. 163. The whole verse 


s 9 r (j & * o " * * 


n m f, / - (t/ ^ /a/ Oj/O |G * O* , „ M * j ^ i (i 

. ^ in ,'ldf ct Cb-f «U| d*. bU* a*-* b 

“ And repute not those slain on God’s path to be dead : Hay, rather, alive 
with their Lord they are provided for.” 
a <3^f. “horizons.” 



His death ocouned in the yeai H 970 (AD ] I >G2 3} 'ind the 
words “ Shailji Adlian ” ‘ were found to give the date of his 
death. 

XX Ssaikii ‘Abdu ’l (xtiafur of A'zahpur 

A‘zampui * is a pargana town in the Saikar of Sambal The 
Shaikh was the disciple of Shaikh ‘Abdu 1-Quddus, of the Gishti 
oidei a He was perfect both in form and in inward qualities. 

Ho underwent seveie discipline and strove 4 * much in the way 
of holy endeavour Divine grace was his companion in the 
following of the footsteps of the holy seal of prophecy, 6 7 — may 
God bless and give peace to him and his family 1 He used very 
noon to obtain influence over any one who was thiown into his 
company, and liow little adaptable soevei a student might be, 
the attractions of the Shaikh would cany him beyond himself 
ind would make him, even against his will, 6 inclined to tho 
Shaikh s service 

The Shaikh spent most of Ins time in giving instruction m 
lcligtous knowledge His eloquent words were peace to the 
tui bulent heart, and his wonder working tongue balm to the 43 
longing 60 ul In beauty of form and sweetness of disposition 
he was chief among his contemporaries He received disciples 
and exhorted and advised the people He wrote treatises on the 
mysticism of the §ufis In truth there can he no manner of 
doubt as to the Shaikh’s perfections of body and mind After 
planting his footsteps witlun the circnmfeienco of (what is 
uudeistood by the saying) “ Octogenarians aie God’s own fieed 
men, ’ 7 he took his departure, in the com sc of the yeai H 985 

4 300 + 10 + C00 + 1 + 4+5+50“ 970 

8 Vido din i Akbari II (trans Jarrett), 289 

8 A short iccouut of this order has already been given 

* MS (B) wrongly omits tho word here 

6 le Mill am mad styled tloseal of tho prophets’* ns being the last 
to l'hon a divine revelation is to be entrnsted lho expressio . lUj 
cannot bo literally translated into Ei glish It s gmfies one m whom" the 
sealing or completion of prophecy finds ns refuga —a clumsy phrase in 
English but very concise and expressive m Persian 

6 tr* 

7 That is, freed fioiu sin This 


is one of the " saj iu^a of Mul aaimad. 
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(A.D. 1577-8) for the eternal mansions, anti was buried in 
A'zampur. May God magnify bis dignity ! 

XXI. M it Air Vajihu-’d-dIx of Ahmadaiiad . 1 

He was descended 3 of the line of ‘All, bnt bo was not wont to 
proclaim bis descent, on account of bis being a foreigner. 3 He 
was one of tbe greatost of tbe learned men of the ago, excelling 
in devotion, piety, and boly endeavour,* turning not aside from 
the path of tbe law, and, firmly seated in tbe corner of content- 
ment, was constantly occupied in giving religious 5 instruction. 
His grasp of all brandies of knowledge, both of thoso which 
demand the exercise of the reasoning faculty and of thoso which 
depend upon tbe memory, 6 was such that there was hardly a 
standard work, from light treatises on accidence 7 to books of law 
and medicine and tbo commentary on tbe Miftah 3 and tbe ‘ Azuili 9 


1 The capital of Gujarat. 

_ • • 

- Both MSS. have oa—j, but the emendation in tho text appears 

to bo correct. If tho rending of tho MSS. bo correct then wo have nn 
additional reason for tho Miy tin's refusal to claim descent from ‘Ali. Vide 
tho following noto. 

8 So I understand ool o^ s r?. Tho meaning seems to ho that tho 
Shaikh’s ancestors hud so long ngo left Arabia that ho widely rufraiued from 
claiming a descont which was perhaps not borno out by documentary evidence 
and was not likely to bo generally accopted. It may bo that tho Miydn’* 
descent was iu tho female lino, in which CU30 ho would not rank as a 
Say y id. 

* MS. (B) has AA.br" 5 for mbr" 5 . This is clearly a copyist’s error. 

8 iji, in neither MS. I um not aware of the authority for its insertion 
in tho text, but it seems to mo to bo correct. 

6 J flyLs. Tho Persian phraso cannot be neatly and concisely 


translated into English. . 

1 aiy-a. This expression has puzzled mo and tho tnw.s.a, 

conjectural. I have consulted learned Persians and natives of IndoM-nUo. 

subject. Shamsn-'l-’GIaina Shaikh Mahmud-i-GiGai ^ -T*. 

hut I can learn of no book with this title. I an. of opm.on tit .ho 


of tho text and MSS. is certainly wrong. 

8 Mijtdhu-'l-'Utum (clavis doctrinarian). 


Pid-* Vol. I. (trails. Banking). 


•128, noto 2. 

9 El-Adhodi, libor Ad/iodi grammaticus, quern 
Ahmed) Firisi Grammaticus, anno [* 577 ( ,nc * ,L 
Adhod.ed-deulet compOauit. H.K.aloS. 


[riiicii .{’ a Ali (Hunt. titn 
Jf u , t‘*»7)j wirttiiu, } i 
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■which he had not either written a commentary on or annotated, 
and the people were continually profited by his auspicious sayings, 
God, may He be praised^ is known by bis epithet, “ the Healer,” 
and He made the Miy&n a manifestation of that name, so that 
every day the sick and afflicted, in countless numbers , 1 * * * * used to 
wait upon him and beseech him to pray for them, and would 
speedily experience the effects of that prayer He nevei went of 
his own accord to the houses of worldly men, but only once or 
twice in the course of his life, and then in obedience to a 
summons, and unwillingly 8 He did not even leave 8 his house 
and private masjid for the Friday congregational prayers 

His house was the resort of the gre itest and best men of the 
age In his dress and mode of life he was in no way distinguished 
from the common people, and contented himself with coaise raiment, 
distributing in charity whatever he received by way of alms 

He received his religious instruction fiom Shaikh Mufiammad 
Ghaus* and followed his rule, although he had been tho accredit- 
ed disciple of another He completed his studies with the Shaikh , 
drinking deeply and with lehsh of the fount of §ufi ism 

When Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus went from Hindustan to 
Gujarat, m the reign of Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat , 6 Shaikh 
‘All Mutaqqi , 6 one of the greatest Shaikhs, most influential 
religious leaders and greatest sages of that time, wrote a fatwa, 7 

l The text has Aaj V, making feminine The reading of 

the MSS is correct 

8 MS (A) has } after The text (B) omit it 

8 ZAiU> 19 the reading of both MSS and of tho 

text It does not make sense, and seems to me to be a copyist 3 error for 
As ssch I haro treated it MS (B) has pii The latter 

is correct The fact here stated n> mentioned to shew the Mtyan s great 
dislike of publicity According to the Muhammadan ntnal law the Friday 
prayers should bo recited in the congregation, u,m the public tnasjid 

♦ l»o III supra 

6 I e , during the reign of Sh r Shah in Dihli It was in consequence of 
fihir Shah s ill treatment of him that Muhammad Ghaus fled to Gujarat Vide 
supra in tl e account of Muhammad Ghaus Vo III 

* MS (B) wrongly reads for 

1 A legal decision delivered by a recognized doctor of the law on any 
point of the Muhammadan ntnal or religions law Tl e fatua m this case 
would probably declare that 31uhammad Ghaus was worthy of death as a 
heretic, the execution of the sentence being left to the secular power 


44 . 
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In company with the friends of Mir Sayyid Muhammad (may 
God sanctify his soul !) who had 1 * 3 set up a claim to being the 
Mahdl and 1 had travelled to Gujarat and the Dakhan, the 
Miyan at last adopted those opinions,® and in the reign of Salim 
Shah, spent his time, in the manner already mentioned,® in 
Biyana, in the corner of obscurity and retirement, living without 
pretensions and without ceremony, being, like ordinary men, free 
from encumbrances and attachments. And when Islom (Salim) 
Shah, as has been mentioned in the case of Shaikh ‘Ala’i of 
Biyaua — may God have mercy upon him ! — bitterly persecuted 
him, being prompted thereto by Makhdumu-'l-Mulk, and had 
him severely beaten, with a view to preventing him (from preach* 
iug his doctrines), 4 5 he again set forth on his wanderings, travel- 
ling in various parts of the world, and in the latter years of his 
life he abandoned (his belief in Mir Sayyid Muhammad’s) claim 
to being the Mahdl, and, retreating 6 into a corner of retirement 
in Sirhind, followed the same mode of life as othor holy men. 
"When the Emperor rebuilt that cell which was near the Imperial 
palace ho named it tho * ibadat-khana (place of worship), and, 
the name of Miyan ‘Abdu-’llah being mentioned in connection 
with it, he was summoned from Sirhind, and had a personal 
interview with the Emperor, no other person being present, and 
46. His Majesty put questions to him.® Tho Miyan, disavowing 
(any belief in) tho Mahdawl doctrines, said, “ At first tho 
companionship of that sect seemed good to me, and I accordingly 
inclined to their doctrines, but after that the truth concerning 


l The words J CjJ are wrongly omitted from MS. (B). Thi3 MS. also li.u 

for ol, 

3 I.e,, tho opinions of thoso who belioved Mir Sayyid ifufyammad to ^ 
Mahdi. Tho words are O 1 **, for which MS. (B) has i^i/ 0 

which is puro nonsense. 

i Vide vol. I. (trans. Hanking), pp. 613-520 for an account of tU lo- 
cation of Miyan (or SkaiM, as ho is thero called) ‘Aldu-’JUh h j ^ mi 
ghiih, at tho instigation of Makhdumu-’l-Mu!».. 

* Vide tho reference in tbo lust note for an account of the pemcutloa of 
tho Mahdaicis by Salim Shah. 


5 Lit, “ choosing.” 

« MS. (B) has k>i?’ J h ° tlry 5h 

random, but tho word thero seems to he G/iT- 


(A) are placed 


A » 



the True God was revealed to me, and I recanted ” Hie Majesty 
sent lum back with houour, and in the year H 993 (AD. 1585) 
at the time of the expedition to Atak, 1 * * * * when His Majesty 
reached Sirlund, he again sent for the Mxyart, and offered him 
some land as madad t ma'ash? but he, making contentment his title- 
deed, 8 would not accept it, but the Emperoi had the grant made 
out, whether the Miyun would or no, and had it delivered to him, 
and he, obeyiug the Emperor’s order, leceived the farman , but 
nevertheless forsook not his habit of retying on God alone, and 
did not in any way concern himself with the grant throughout 
his life. He made the books Ihya * and KirniyS 6 the guides of his 
actions In the year m which Ulugh Mirza’s rebellion took 
place I was with Muhammad Husain Khan I saw the Hiya-n 
in Sirhiud, and he gave me some profitable lessons from 6 the 
lhyd, whioh he had with him 7 A friend of his, named Mafrmud 
Kh an, who had been intimate with him since the days of Islem 
(Salim) Shah, and to whom Shaikh Mubarak, at the time of the 
persecution 8 of Shaikh ‘Ala i had given the title of Saifu 'llali 
(“ the sword of God ”), asked him, “ What is the heart 9 ” 9 

1 Vide toI II (text), pp. 347 et seqq Also Akbarnama (text), III 465 
et seqq 

s I e , land to be held m aima tenure, for lua subsistence 

* f a , * to what he had," and no more 

* This book was the Ihya u'Ulumi ’d din. “ Ihya olutn ed din, doctnn&rum 
religionia vmficatio, anctore Imam Shafiita Hoy at el » slam Abu Hamid 
Mohammed Ben Mohammed Qhatali, mortao in urbe Tuj anno 505 (mo 10 
JuJ 1111)” HE No 173, where a fall account of tha book is given. 

* Tha Nlrntya u ’« sa'adat ' Kimiya el aeadet, alchymia beatitndjnia 
Opus Persicum paraeneticnm et ethicnm, quod Imam Hojjet el isUm Abu 
Hamid Mohammed Ben Mohammed Ghazali, anno 605 (ino 10 Jul. 1111) 
mortnuH, compoBmt, et m quatuor titulos et quatuor fulcimenta, nt in 
praefatione dicit, m nsnm xnnltitndinis hominnm qm talia desiderant, 
distnbmt ” HE No 10,998, where a full account of the book is given 

* MS (B) wrongly omits j 1 

7 The text here has j, which is in neither M8 Its insertion does not 
aSect the sense 

8 "attraction” or “disturbance” “ Persecution ” is the beat 
translation m this passage 

9 Mahmud Khan was asking for enlightenment on one of the subtleties of 

the Sufis. In order that hia question may be understood it is necessary to 
know how the Sufis defined the Persian word Jj, of which the Arabic 
synonym is The ItfilaJatu 'f ? ujiyyah (Sprenger) gives the following 
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He replied, “ Between us and tlie ,beart lie a thousand stages, 
Why do you ask about this matter ? Say something on ethics.” 
Afterwards, a propos of the mention of Mir Sayyid Muhammad 
of Jaunpur (may God sanctify his soul !) he brought forward an 
old Mughal and asked him to say what he knew of the Sarjyid. 1 
He said, “At the time of the death of the holy Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad of Jaunpur I was present in Farah,* when he 


definition, s.u. “ The heart is an enlightened incorporeal essence, 

the mean between the rfch and the nafs.” The words f-jj (rich) and 
(nofs) both mean soul, and are sometimes considered synonymous one with 
the other. But according to other authorities £jj signifies “ that whereby 
is life ” and ,j»&> “ that whereby is intellect, or reason,” e.g., when one 
sleeps God takes away his bat not his which is not taken save 

at death ; and the (j? •&> is thus called because of its connection with the 

♦. 

or “breath.” (Vide Lane, Arabic Lexicon, sub vocibus). Bntit is not 

• • ♦ . 

clear that the connection between and (jwJZJ is very close, for, if it 

Hi 

were, one could hardly be deprived of his during sleep. But see also 

the Istildhatu- s-Sujiyyah sub vocibus and The former is thus 

defined: — 

“ An-nafs is the fine ethereal essence which supports life, sensation, and 
voluntary motion. And the philosopher (scit. Aristotle) has called it the 
animal soul, and it is the mean between the heart, which is the reasoning 
faculty, and the body, which is referred to in the Qur’an as “ the olive tree,” 
which ia described as being “ blessed, neither of the east nor of the west,” 
on account of the increase of dignity and blessedness which it confers oil 
man, and because it is neither from the east, the world of disembodied spirits, 
nor from the west, the world of gross bodies.” 
is thus described : — 

“ Ar-rufy in the technical language of the Sufis is the fine and incorporeal 
part of man j and in the technical language of physicians it is the fine 
vapour bred in the heart, which receives the effect of life, sensation, and 
motion, and these collectively are called, in their technical language an-nafs; 
and the mean between them is the heart, which conceives general conceptions 
and their details. Philosophers make no distinction between qalb and riihu- 1 
aimval (“ first soul”) which they describe as the reasoning faculty.” It is 
qasy to understand Miyiih ‘Abdu-llah’s anxiety to avoid the discussion of a 
question of this sort, and to take refuge in some ethical, or indeed, any other 
question, in order to escape from it. 

1 O'-wjyA (Sjjt- £if. " asked him for his testimony.” 

2 A town in Sijistan, vide Ain-i-Akbari I. (trans. Blochmann), 4In. II. 
(trans. Jarrett), 393, and note. 
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withdrew lus claim to being the Mahdi, and said , i 2 I am not the 
promised Mahdi 1 God knows (the truth) In the meantime 
Mahmud Khan said softly “ Miyan ‘ Abdu-’llah did wonderfully 
well in sending the unfortunate Shaikh ‘Ala’i to his death, while 
he himself retraced his steps ” 8 

Miyan ‘Ahdn ’llah removed the baggage (of existence) from 
this borrowed 3 * * lodging to the neighbourhood of Divine Pro- 
vidence (may his dignity be honouied ’) at the age of 90, in the 
year H. 1000 (A.D 1591-2) May God grant him a dwelling m 47 
the highest heaven ' 

XXIII §haik]j Abu l Path op Gujarat 

He wa3 the son in law of the reverend Mir Sayyid Muhammad* 
of Jannpur (may God sanctify his honoured tomb'), but ho 
never saw the Mir s and bis connection with him by marriage 
did not occur until after the Mir's death He was a man of 
very high position and dignity, endowed with perfections He 
was firm and unshaken in his adherence to the doctrines of the 
Muhdawi sect, holding to them resolutely, since, when he was in 
the honoured city of Makkah and in Gujarat, the closest bond of 
friendship existed between him and Shaik]} Gada’i 6 * In the 
time of Bairam Khan, the Khan i I£hanan,? he came to Agra in 

1 Miyan ‘Abdu llah evidently brought forward this old Mughal, with lna 
" testimony,” to justify his secession from the Mahdawi sect, by proving that 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad himself before hia death relinquished his pretensiona 
to being the Mahdi Badaom, who inclined towards the Mahdawi doctrines, 
seems by hiB nse of the expression dlf| j to have disbelieved the 
Mughal s testimony, or, at any rate to have regarded it as doubtful The 
necessity for some justification of Miyan 'Abda-llah’a change of views is 
shewn by Mahmud Khan s comment on his conduct, which immediately 
follows. 

2 Lit “ withdrew his steps from the circle ’ 

1 I e , this lodging which is given ua only for a time, or, as it were, 
on loan 

* Here both MSS have ‘ Mahmud ’ The textual emendation is correct 

* The text follows MS (B) with The reading of MS (A) which 

I have followed, is correct " Mir ’ was one of M Mohammad’s titles as a 
Sayyid The title Afirza is in India almost exclusively bestowed upon 
Mug&als 

6 Shaikh Gada’i yi Kambu of Dilhi, the Sadru $ Sudur, tufc voL II text, 

pp 29 30, et in fra chapter n No IT 

1 Fide vol II text, fin i Albart , and Akbarnama passim 
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connection with some important business, but in a short time that 
terrible disaster 1 2 3 occurred, and the Shaikh returned to Gujarat. 
When I was a student I waited on the Shaikh for half a night 
in the quarter of Shaikh Baka’u-’d-din Mufti (may God have 
mercy on him !), on the far side 8 of the river at Agra, on tho 
introduction of Maulana ‘Abdu-’llah of Qandahar, the relative 
of Hajx Mahdi of Lahor. He was sitting alone in a bare 
room, busily employed in reading 3 this tradition of the prophet, 
(may God bless him and save him!):— “Ho number of people 
shall sit together to mention God but that angels shall surround 
them, and the mercy of God cover them, and tranquillity 4 * come 
upon them ; and God remembers them as men who are with 
Him.” He translated that saying and I received instruction in 
the ecstatic worship of the £u/is, 6 and was employed for some 
time therein, and experienced a wonderful and 6 strange accession 
of divine grace, and the (inner) meaning of the Qur'an was 
disclosed to me, and for some time 7 my condition was such that 
I believed every sound and voice which fell upon my ears to bo 
the mystic chanting of the $ufis. I saw some of the Shaikh's 


1 I.e., Bairam Khan’s dismissal, his estrangement from the Emperor, 
rebellion, and violent death. 

2 I.e., the east side of the river, the far Bide from the city of Agra. 

3 MS. (A) omits 


4 The word used here is Av l C m from the root (** it was, or became 

still, motionless or stationary”). The meaning of is given by Lane 


(At. Lex. s. v.) as “calmness or tranquillity, gravity, staidness, steadiness, or 
sedateness,” and, “a quality inspiring reverence or veneration.” Its meaning 
in Arabic is thus quite clear. But its etymology calls to mind the Hebrew 
(praesens Dei Majestas, as Gesenins gives it). This Hebrew word 

is Eabbinical, not Biblical. The Arabic word is used to translate the 

Hebrew m'Oltf hut has not, in Arabic, the same meaning. It js possib o 

that Mntommad, in -ring H» word, if to did ». k»™ tod “ m " 

Eabbinical tradition in his mind. 

6 Jh. Tide Hnghes’ Diet, of Islam, s. v. s«kr- 

6 MS. (B) tod J between «-d “ d MS ' < A) 

omit it. The sense is not affected either way. 

1 alfAia- (MS. (A) and text), (B)> 
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disciples -who, to guaid themselves from talking foolishly , 1 had 
(liteially) glued their lips together, some of them (for the same 
reason) had pebbles in their mouths 

The year of the Shaikh's death and where and when it occur- 
red, are not known (May God remember him to his good ') 

XXIV. Shaikh Abu Ishaq or Lah5r 

He was one of the spiritual successors of Aliya n Shaikh Da’ud,* 
(may God sanctify his tomb •) In his activity (in traversing the 
path of righteousness) he surpassed all his contemporaries, and 
he was one of the most wonderful works of God 3 (be He praised ') 
In his love for his spiritual guide he was heside himself, and 
attained to such an intimate lelationship with his holy personality 
that one might say that the two persons were one clear iruth 
expressed* in two well turned phrases Neither the dust of 
dependent existence nor the soil of potential existence 6 besmirch- 
ed the skirt of his robe, and at the mere sight of him thoughts 
of God (may He he honoured and glorified ’) cast their rays on 
each black and thoughtless heart, aud the pain of searching after 
God infected all who saw him He called no 6 one to his presence 
with the exception of two or three fnends who had been intimate 
associates 7 of the holy iliyan (may God sauctify his soul and 

1 J|U 

8 Fide ho XVII supra 

8 Lit 1 be was a miracle (or sign) of the miracles (or signs) of God ’ 

* text and MS (B) MS (A) 

* The two words in the text are and Lane (Arabic English 

to** £ ^ fit.** 

Lexicon, t t> ) thus defines Js 0 f two kinds 

- to* * 

which is A thing’s being preceded by non existence and which is 

A thing s being dependent on another for its existence ’ The word m this 
passage haB the latter meaning means “contingent, or potential 

existence, * e , as opposed either to ‘ necessary existence or 

' actual existence The meaning of the passage is that the ShailA employed 
himself with none but God the self existent and necessarily existent 
Being 

* AJ-dJs jj*} Jig (B) wrongly omits {j** 

7 uhj** j jjg+A (text) The MSS omit j 


48. 
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who had their dwelling in Labor ; nor was he solicitous to receive 
disciples. He always lived in privacy in a dark cell, which was 
situated in a garden, and at times, when an intense longing for 
the holy Miyan overcame him he would go on foot in one day 
from Lahor to Shlrgarh, a distance of over forty huruh , A and 
after merely kissing the Miyan s threshold he would return, 
without breaking his journey, unable to endure the effulgence of 
the Miyan' s luminous presence . 2 

In the year already mentioned 3 I was honoured by being enabled 
to pay my respects to that venerable and most worthy man, and 
was his guest for a day and a night. On the next day, I set out 
alone, save for one attendant on foot , 4 when the disturbances were 
at their height, for Shirgarh. I was stopped by Jats b and high- 
waymen, who surrounded me on every side, and they were 
astonished (at my rashness) and asked me whither I was going, 
alone in this perilous desert. So soon as I said that I had just 
taken my leave of Miyan Shaikh Abu Ishaq with a view of paying 
my respects to my reverend spiritual guide, the Miyan (may God 
49 * have mercy on them both !) they, immediately they heard the 
auspicious names of those two holy men, submitted themselves to 
me, and brought me milk and curds and such like refreshments, 
and set me on my way, aud warned me to be cautious and wary, 

1 I.e., about 80 miles. 

2 In the original this passage runs as follows : — 

(Joo ji j\ 

ujUhof J o*s! sabj 

> 

The portion between the brackets has been carelessly omitted from MS. (B) 
the copyist having evidently mistaken the words just before the 

brackets for the same words repeated at the end of the bracketed portion. 
An absurd non sequitur is the result of this careless error. 

3 Vide supra in the life of Shaikh Da’ud (XVI.) p ■ 56, n. 4. 

4 Lit. “ Alone with one attendant on foot.” The ran beside the 

horse of the person whom he attended. 

6 cUA test. (?) MS. (A), MS. (B). The tribe referred to 

must, I think, be the Jats whose name would be properly spelt ^ ‘t 
(pi. cjbU) in the Persian character. Vide Sherriug, “Hindu Tribes and 
Castes” II. 73. 
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urging me to make frequent mention of the name of the holy 
Miydn in my religious exercises , 1 2 as he had endeared himself to 
all the people of that country, both gentle and simple. Thus, at 
last, I returned m safety * to the place whither I was bound, as 
has been already stated 3 

In the year in which the holy Miyan removed the pavilion 
(of his existence) from this transitory world and pitched it in 
the kingdom of eternity, and very shortly after his death, there 
was a plagao in the Panjab, and all his associates , 4 * his fimily, 
and his most noted spiritual successois and representatives, who 
numbered fifty or 6 * sixty souls, perfect and perfected, among 
whom was “ the interpreter of secrets,” Miyan ‘Abdu-’I Walthall, 
also known as Miyan Babu, with one accord, as though by 
appointment, successively and each in lus due turn, joined the 
holy Miyan (m the next world) m the space of three or four 
months, as it pleased God (This was tlio case of those intimately 
connected with him), but what shall I say of his sincere pupils 
disciples, and attendants at large 9 Miyan Shaikh Abu Ishaq, 
too, owing to the greatei intimacy of his connection with the 


1 ulj.« pb J 0 Zikr has been already described The 

highwaymen app irently urged Badaoni to recite the name of SLaihh Da ud 
in his zi kr, an exercise in which only the names and attributes of God should 
be recited The passage exemplifies the superstitions veneration with which 
ignorant Indian Muslims regard their pirs, aud gives some colour to the 
charge brought against Shaikh Da ud by Makhdumu 1 Mulk, that he permitted 
his disciples to introduce his name into their ztkr they crying out Ya Du ud, 
ya Di'ud ' ' Shaikh Da ud very dexterously repelled the charge (xide supra 
p 63), but from the request here made by the robbers it is almost certain 
that the practice was common among the Shaikh s followers even if it was 
not approved by him <5)J TPird is a portion of the Qur an set or imposed 
for recital on a particular occasion or at a particular time It seems that 
the name of the Shaikh was to be introduced into these passages from the 
Qur on, or it may be that they were to he recited in the Shatkh s name 

2 cailn wrongly omitted from MS (B) 

2 Vide supra, in the life of Shaak^ Da'ud (No XVI), pp 56-60 

4 c*xi (text) The MSS insert j between and 

O J J lU| The careless omission of the conjunction in the text would give 

the passage a very unpleasant sound to an Eastern ear. 

i MS IB) wrongly inserts 3 here 

II 
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50 . 


Miyaii, sped from the desert of separation to the true Ka l bah i 
of union and propinquity. “ Some of them have fulfilled their 
vow and others of them await its fulfilment .” 2 3 Ah, Khaja, it 
may he 

“ That thou preparest a cup s for them.” 

He who afterwards continued the exalted line of the Qadiriy - 
yah 4 * order was Shaikh ‘Abdu-’llah, the most orthodox and noble 
son of the holy Miyah, who, since the latter removed the baggage 
(of his existence) to the gai’den of Rizwdn , 6 remains at present 
the compendium of all the perfections 6 and the successor to all 
the exalted qualities of Miyah Shaikh Abu-’l-Ma'ali . 7 * 

The peace of God, so long as nights succeed one another, 

Be on the pure Shaikh, Abu-’l-Ma'alL 

It is to be hoped that this garden of good fortune will aye 
remain fruitful — through the prophet and his honoured family. 

XXV. Shaikh Ruknu-’d-Din. 

(May God have mercy on him !) 

He is the orthodox son of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Quddus of Gangu, 
whose distinguished virtues and perfections are beyond the need 
of any comment or exposition, being sufficiently indicated and 

1 “ The cube-like building in the centre of the mosque at Makkah, which 
contains the Hajam-l-Aswad, or black stone.’* Hughes’ Diet, of Islam. The 
word is frequently used metaphorically, as in this passage, for any object of 
desire, or reward at a journey’s end, the simile being the toilsome desert 
journey of the Makkah pilgrims, with the Ka'bali for its object. 

2 Qur’an, xxxiii. 23. 

9, o'. ' ' c.9o' t 9'.' ' S'" ' 

&XSZ* &D| IjiWs to Jay 

<? o' 9 ‘. S' ' ' 

/ / / 

« Some there were among the faithful who made good what they have 
promised to God. Some have fulfilled their vow and others await its fulfi - 
ment, and have in no way changed.” 

3 Of the wine of paradise. 

4 The order founded by Shaikh Dii’ud and described (p. 52), as being 

midway between the Sa.hrava.rdi and Oishti orders. 

6 i.e., “ paradise.” Eizwan is the keeper of the garden of paradise. 

3 Lit. “ the gatherer together of all the perfections.” 

1 Shaikh Da’iid. 
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signified by tbe holy writings which he lrvs compiled Gangu 
is a pargana town 1 * * in* the confines of Thanesar 

The Shaikh was a man greatly respected, whose outward 
appearance bore witness to his perfections He was a man of 
great authority in tbe mysticism of the Sufis, and followed the 
religious rule of the holy men of his own order, and 8 was oue of 
those who are overcome by a mysterious longing after God and 
are subject to fits of religious ecstasy 4 * 

He went 8 occasionally, but very seldom, to the houses of men 
of worldly position and rank, and never but when in need. 
Otherwise he remained constantly m the corner of retirement 
and abstraction X, the compiler of these pages, paid my respects 
to him in Dihli, at the time of Bairatn Khan’s rebellion, 6 in one 
of the assemblies of Sh aikh ‘Abdu 1 ‘Aziz (may God have mercy 
on him') Praise be to God (therefor) 

XXVI Miyan Mu§jafa of Gujarat 
His descent was from the Boharas, 7 a tribe in Gujarat whose 
occupation is trading By means of one of the intimate friends 
of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur (may God sanctify his 
soul ') he constantly followed the path of poverty and self- 
effacement, walking steadfastly in that way to the end of 
his life When the Khahfah of the age, after the conquest 
of the country of Bang, 8 reached Ajmir on his return from 

l Badaom means ‘ near ThaDesar Thanesar was a pargana town in the 
Sirhind sarkar, while Ganguh was a pargana town in the adjoining sarkar of 
Saharanpur At n » Akban II (trans Jarrett) 290 

* text and MS (B) MS (A)hasjt 

8 3 is omitted from the MSS bat seems to be rightly supplied m the text 

4 ; i5.P J The $«/« istic technical terms and 

have already been explained 

6 carelessly omitted from MS (B) 

* ijLk. J<> Ft de vol II text, pp 35 et seqq , and AJcbar 

noma (text) II , 91-121 

7 The Boharas are a tnbe of Mnsalmans in the Bombay Presidency, Berar, 
and parts of the Panjab They are Shi aha by religion Sir George Campbell 
is of opinion that they are a cross between immigrants from the Persian Gulf 
and ' Hindu Borahs ” Fids Sherring * Hindu Castes and Tribes ” II, 183, 
184 The Boharas throughout India numbered 129,473 in 1881 

* i e , Bengal 
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Patna , 1 Asaf Khan II, the Mir Bakhshi, in obedience to the Imperial 
order, brought him with him from Gujarat. The Emperor, calling 
the ‘Ulama together one night in the courtyard of the Hall of 
Audience, questioned Shaikh Mustafa on the truth about the 
Mahdaiui question, and he readily answered, and the discussion 
51 . was prolonged j and Haji Ibrahim of Sirbind , 2 in accordance with 
his vile disposition, was overbearing in the argument, and vexed 
the Shaikh; and I also related circumstantially and at length 
what I had found in the commentary on fhe^ulshan-i-Baz^ a 
work by Shaikh Muhammad-al-Ahji, who wtj. the immediate 4 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad-i-Hur Bakjn§hi, B who also, in 
his time, had set up a claim to being the Hafadi, and had brought 
various troubles on himself thereby. Sinc/e what I said was 
opposed to the Shaikh's contention it was ^evidently the cause of 

1 Vol. II. (text), 185. Akharndma (text) II. j 79. BadaonI places this 

event in A.H. 982 (A.D. 1574-5). Abu-’l-Fazl Places it in A.H. 981 (A.D. 
1573-4). The MSS. spell Patna, **ij, after the Jj? ersian style. In the text 
it is Indianized into \ 

2 Vide vol. II. (text), pp. 172, 173. passage is reproduced in the short 
life of BadaonI prefixed to this volume. ' v 

3 Gulsheni raz, rosarium arcanorum. Cannon persicum, quod ita incipit : 

Nomine ejus, qui an imam cogitare doeuit — 
et quaestioues et responsa continet secundum terminologium theosophicum. 
Ad ejus similitudiuem carmen Azhar-el-gulshen compositum est. Auctor 
Rosarii est Sheikh Mahmud Tehrizi qui in vico Shebister natus et sepultus est, 
qui locus octo parasangas a Tebriz distat. Commentaries in carmen sorip- 
serunt Motzaffer-ed-JDin Ali Shirazi — Sheikh \Shems-ed-dm Mohammed Ben 
Tahya Ben Ali Ahji Jilani Nurhaklishi, anno' mortuua, cujus commen- 

taries persice scriptus textum admixtum habet, et Mefatih. el-i‘jaz inscriptus 
est. Nitide eum exscripsifc mense Dzu-’lhijjet\anni 877 (inc. 8. Jun. 1472). 
H dji Khalifah, 10839. < 

The commentary of Shaikh Shamsu-’d-dln is the book referred to. He is 
described in the text and MSS. as 51 (Lahji), an error for 5fl 

(Al-AhjI). " , 

The Gulshan-i-Raz has been translated into English by Mr. Whinfield. 

4 The text has whioh, as explained in a footnote to the text, is the 

reading of both MSS. I think that we should substitute and have 

translated accordingly. If, however, the reading of the MSS. be correct we 
might translate “ he was the disciple, with one intermediary, of, &c.,” but the 
expression is awkward and unidiomatic. 

5 Of Badakhshan, A disciple of Abu IsbSq-i-Ehatlanl who gained 
numerous adherents and created snob disturbances that troops were sent 



hia being vexed with me The Emperor ordered the Shaikh > 

after Ins arrival at Fathpui, to slay for some days in the house 
of Khaja ‘Abdu ’s Samad the painter, of sweet pen i To make 
amends for my fault I waited on him with my apologies, and 
asked him for forgiveness He was very feeble, and in that very 
assembly a basin was brought to him, and he brought up a great 
quantity of blood It Beems that after he received leave to 
depart for Gujarat he removed the baggage (of existence) from 
this transitory lodging to the eternal abode, either on his way 
to his native land or immediately after his arrival there 
This event took place m the year H 983 (A.D 1575 6) He is 
the author of works which bear witness to his separation from 
the world and self effacement 2 May God deal with him accord 
ing to His graciousness 

XXVII §hai£B Ishaq r Kaku op Lahor 3 

His father’s name was Shaikh Kaku and the people of Labor 
believe him to have been a saint 4 He (Shaikh Ishaq) was a 
profoundly learned man, resigned to God and abstinent He 
never went to the houses of worldly men or begged from them 
He was always teaching, and was a compendium of all branches 
of knowledge He was a &ufi by lehgion and was ever employed 
with the Truth (God) 6 He would not speak unless questions 52 
were put to him. One day ho met in tho road a contemptible 
wretch who gave to him an earthen pot full of rice and milk, 
saying, u Take this and come with me " Without any objection 
or refusal he took it on his head and passed through the market- 
place until he came to the place where the man lodged, and from 

against him He waa defeated and fled to ‘Iraq m the mountainous districts 
of which country ha is said to have gained thirty thousand followers He 
had often to fight with the governors but defied them all dm > Akban I 
(trans Blochmann) introduction, p iv note 

1 Vida dm i Aklan voL I (trans Glochmann), p 107 

* L\t ‘ From which arises the odour of exile imd effacement,” the u exile ’ 
referring to tho Shaikh * belief that he waa bnt a sojourner m this world 

8 dm \ ^ lit an I (trans Blochmana), p 645 

* Lit ‘ Have a belief in his saintship ’ ( ) A icai* ( (Jj ) 13 

“ one who is very near, '* * e , to God Hughes’ Diet of Islam s v. Goth MSS 
have for The emendation m the text is correct 

6 (5^ a Sufi istic term for God 
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iliai day forth his heart was washed clean from the guile of 
pride, and he was also distinguished among’ those learned in 
profane knowledge. 1 Xn the course of the year . 995 (A.D. 
1587) I had the honour of waiting on that reverend man, and 
one day I told this story, in some connection or another, to Shaikh 
Faizi, 8 who shortly afterwards received the title of Malihi-sh- 
8hu l ara 3 and he, according to his habit, which was to deciy 4 * all 
holy men, 6 past and present, and to exalt himself, began scoffingly 
to belittle the Shaikh, while I remained silent. I cannot say 
whether it was that night or some other night that I saw in a 
dream that Shaikh Abii-‘1-Pazl had alighted in a plain, in an old 
ruin which had no more than two or three 6 walls standing. 
Shaikh Ishaq was standing in the company of gunners, with a 
musket in his hand, just as though it were the night of the new 
moon and the usual custom in the Royal Court of firing off guns 
on the occasion were being observed. He took aim at me and 
fired, and the sparks fell all round me and in front of me, and 7 I 
awoke, terrified. The next day I took an offering to the Shaikh 
and it was honoured with his acceptance, and I told him what 
had happened to me. 8 

Owing to his great age he had lost the power of speech, but he 
used to raise his hand and recite the Fatihah, praise be to God ! 
He was the instructor of most of the famous learned men of 
Labor, such as Shaikh Sa‘du-‘llah, who had no rival 9 in his time, 
and Shaikh Munawar and others. 


4 Or perhaps, “ he was distinguished from those learned in secnlar 
knowledge,” he., by his humility. 

2 The brother of Abu-’l-Fazl. 

3 “ King of Poets,” the title commonly given to the poet laureate in 

Muhammadan Courts. 

* • . • • 

4 The text wrongly has &*** ^h the hamzah. 

6 The MSS. have jb? The text omits 

MS. (B) has which is nonsense. 

7 j, supplied in the text, though it appears in neither MS. 

8 Badaoni evidently regarded the vision as a punishment for not having 

defended the Shaikh wheu he was attacked by Pam. In this passage MS. 
(B) wrongly omits I have already expressed my opinion of this MS. 

9 SisJ lit. “ an analogy,” something which bears a resemblance to some- 
tiling else. 


A 
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In Ins youth tbe Shaikh was inclined mostly to sport, 1 * * 4 * and took 
las delight theiein, so that whenever ho had leisure from study 
he would take his falcon and hawk and would go oat hawking, 
ti&verang the ground on foot 

His venerable age exceeded one hundred years when, m the 
year H 996 (AD 3588), he hastened away to the close com- 
panionship * of God 

XXVIII Shaixu: Sa‘du ’ilao Bani Isra’u- 

One of the orthodox, noble, and bountiful pupils of Ishaq 
Kaku. Ho has followed various rules of life At first be was 
a strict observer of the holy law, hut suddenly, throwing off all 
restraint, he committed all manner of unlawful acts, and forming 
an attachment to a singing girl used to roam 8 about the market 
place, for all his gray beard 

Though people heretofore did learn of me 
Now love has come, my teaching days are gone 

Men used, from their firm faith in him, to apply the dust of 
his feet as tutty,* and held him to be a saint, 8 and m that 
capacity he used to give instruction, in the open cattle market 6 
Ho disposed of all the moieable piopcrty 7 of his followers, 
which ho had with him (to satisfy the demands) of his mistress, 
through love of her One night when he was drinking wine with 


1 j&Aj carelessly omitted from MS (B) 

* “ tho neighbourhood of the propinquity ” 

S (text) Both MSS hare 

4 a crudo zino oxide, applied to the eyes as a collyrium 

t ji sU-jjB-c “ Believed him to be a t cab" ie, one near to 

God 

® The text and MSS. have ljXC jA moans “a seller of 

beasts ” The expression is elliptical and obscure, but I take it to bo eqm 

valent to j\ Jj and have so translated it, might be 

suggested as a variant for cr^r 1 in which case the sense of the phrase 
would be, “all polluted as ho was,” seil by his intercourse with the singing 
prl 

1 carelessly omitted from MS (B) 
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ter, a party of muhtasibs, 1 together with the students who were 
his disciples, banded together and entered his house by climbing 
over the wall, with a view of bringing him to a proper frame 
of mind, 8 and, breaking all the appurtenances of unlawful and 
forbidden amusements 3 (which they found), wished to subject 
him to punishment. 4 He repeated what was said (on one occa- 
sion) to the second true Khalzfah , 6 the Prince of the true 
believers, ‘Umar (may God be gratified with him I). “If I have 
committed one unlawful act you have been guilty of three 
unlawful acts, and are the more deserving of punishment, for 
that, in order to spy upon me, and without my permission, you 
entered my house by climbing over the wall.” 6 The party, ashamed 
and abashed, left him. Afterwards, being enabled by God’s 
grace to repent sincerely, he modelled his life on the book Ihya? 
and passed his time in worship and austerities, and composed 
54. many profitable and sublime books, among them being a com- 
mentary on the Jawahiru- 1- Qur’an 8 by Imam Ghazzali (may 
God have mercy upon him !). 


1 Police officers appointed to prevent drinking, gambling and other offences 
against the moral law. 

2 Jl “for the purpose of remedying his condition.” 

3 j “ the instruments of wanton amusements and of 

pastimes prohibited by the sacred law,” i. e. t such things as dice, drinking- 
cups, wine vessels, and instruments of music. 

« Censuring,” or “ inflicting stripes below the full number allowed 
by law.” It does not appear whether the Shaikh was to have been flogged 
or merely rebuked, 

Here Badaoni stoutly asserts himself as a Sunni. 

6 The three unlawful acts were (1) spying upon a Muslim, (2) entering the 
house without asking the owner’s permission, and (3) entering the house as 
thieves, by climbing over the wall. The privacy of dwelling is established 
by the teaching of Muhammad, and it is unlawful to enter a house without 
or asking permission. Vide Qw'rdn xxiv. 27-29. 


7 oyiiXll vide supra, p. 29, n. 2. 

3 jLakir El-Coran, C„n»i ; »«*>"> Imim ^ 

mortuo. Librum diyisum esse aa( . 0m distributas esse in purifies- 

esse extenores et intenores m atuor sint genera doctrinarnm, ex- 

tionem et sui ipsms ahenationem, fl ‘ dienas. Singula genera 

teriores dico et interiores, et vituperatione e 
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When the Khaltjah of the age summoned him to a private 
interview he asked him, “of what race ate you ? ” and he replied, 
“of the tribe of the scubes, who are called in the Hindi tongue, 
Kayats ” 1 The Emperor was much pleased with this unassuming 
answer and held a long conversation with him I waited on him 
for the first time in Lahor and iu some connection or another ho 
made mention of the question of the decay of Multan and the 
prosperity of Labor, and the matter of the Sultans of the Langa.li 
family, especially Saltan Husain, 2 speaking on these subjects in 
such a manner that I was astonished at the manner m which he 
acquitted himself, and at the elegance and polish of his style 
Rarely have 1 heard such sweetness of diction 

He never left a beggar disappointed, and although ho had no 
concern with commerce or husbandly, and was not in enjoyment 
of a subsistence allowance from the Emperor, his resouices aud 
expendituie on alms and chauty were such that nobody knew 


ad decern pnncipia redeant, totum autem seleclissirnam Coram partem 
continet” Ban Khaltfah No 4293 No mentioQ is maae of the commentary 
composed by the Shaikh 

1 The Kayats or Kayastlu, the great casto among the Hindus whoso occapa 
tion is writing Thev numbered in 1881 two and a quarter millions From 
the Shaikh s cognomen it might be supposed that he waa of Jewish or 
Afghan descent, as was perhaps the case. Hi3 forbears may have been 
employed as scribes, and it is possible that the Shaikh, without being a 
Hindu by descent, was sufficiently politic to hnmour Ahbar’s predilection 
for Hindus, by naively confessing to a Ilinda ancestry, and to refrain from 
proudly claiming a foreign descent, as a bigoted Muslim woald probably 
have done It is for this reason that Badaoni describes his answer as 
“ unassuming ” Or the Shaikh may, perhaps, have been descended from 
Kayasths on the mother's side, and made the most of the fact in order to 
humour the Emperor 

8 The Langah dynasty reigned m Mnltan from A D 1443 to A D 1524 
Shaikh Yusuf, the first of the line, established an independent monarchy 
ju Mnltan in the former year In the latter year Sultan Husain Langah II , 
the last of the line was overcome by Shah Husain Afghan, the raler of 
Sindh, who acknowledged the suzeiainty of Babar, and afterwards of 
Humayun, from whom, however, ho withdrew his allegianco whoa Slier 
Shah overcame him When Humayun fled to Suidh §hah Hnsain received 
his ambassadors not discourteously, but refused to assist him in any way 
He subsequently drove Humavun from Sindh Ain i- Alban II (tr*ns 
Jarrett), 334-335, and “ Tho Indus Delta Country by Major General M E 
Haig, 60-92 
12 
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whence he derived his means, 1 and the people were perplexed on 
this subject. 2 

On reaching the age of about eighty years he passed away 
from this illusory world, and great and small, in their thousands, 
nay more, accompanied 3 his funeral, taking up his pure bier on 
their heads and shoulders, with a view to obtaining blessings by 
so doing, 4 (and the crowd was so great that) there was not room to 
plant one’s foot. 

XXIX. Mi yaw Shaikh ‘Abdu-‘llah op Badaon. 

He was one of the benefits of the age and the blessings of the 
epoch. In early youth he was learning a lesson from the Bustan, 
and came to this couplet : — 

“ In the way of purity it is impossible, 0 Sa'di, 

“ To travel, except by following the Chosen One,” 5 

(may God bless and save him !). He asked his teacher, “What 
is the meaning of this couplet P Explain it to me in Hindi.” His 
55. teacher said “ What business have you with this story 6 ? ”, 
He replied “ Until you thoroughly explain it to me I will not 
learn another 7 lesson.” When the meaning of it had been ex- 
plained he said “ Give me an account of Muhammad, “ the 
Chosen ” (may God bless and save him !) and tell me who he is.” 
The teacher described to him some of the noble qualities and 
wondrous works of his holiness (may God bless him and save 
.him), and, as soon as he heard the description, the mystic attrac- 


l Lit. “ Nobody knew whence all these resources, expenditure, and dis- 
bursements were.” 

2 ^ JC I cHP* MS. (B) carelessly omits 

3 d&Jj ssjlia. guw3 text and MSS. The word should be the 

reading in the text is nonsense, and is due apparently to the unaccountable 
antipathy of Indian scholars to the repetition of the letter is Jn wordls of 
this measure, such as and which they write and 

4 v^AJ &J. 

5 The concluding couplet of the introduction to the Bustan. The couplet 

commences here The better reading is The chosen one 

( ^Stia.^ajo ) j S) 0 f course, Muhammad. 

6 in neither MS. 

in the text. Both MSS. have, correctly, and so I havo 

translated. 
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tion of the Lord seized on him, and, rending his shirt, he uttered 
the creed of Islam 1 When his parents heard of this they recog- 
nized that he had declared himself free of them and renounced 
them,* and coaid not properly return to their care, so that they, 
of necessity, relinquished all claim to him, and he, journeying 
from Samaua, 3 the home of his ancestors, employed himself m 
reading the Qur'an, m mating himself acquainted with Gods 
commands, and in the pursuit of knowledge At last, joining 
himself to a hand of famous sages and great saints he became ono 
of the greatest sages of the age, and placing his hand in the 
hand of Miyan Shaikh ‘Abdu 1 Baqi yi Cishti of Badaon (may 
God give rest to his soul *) he became his disciple, and received 
instruction from him m the mystic worship of the Sufis Subse 
quently he attended upon SJjaikh Safi of Khairabad * (may God 
sanctify his honoured tomb ') and others, and, employing himself 
in austerities and in striving after holiness, attained perfection 
He acquired the blessing of knowledge from most of the noted 
masters 6 of his time especially from Miyan Shaikh Ladan 6 of 
Dihli and from Mir Say y id Jalal of Badaon, and after the death 
of the latter, whose sius are forgiven, he became his successor 
and taught and imparted instruction for many years m Badaon, 
and many well known sages, who have become famous, sat at his 
feet People from the surrounding country and from the utmost 
parts of (other) countries by waiting upon him attain eternal 
felicity 

Latterly the mysterious attraction of God has overpowered 
him, and he appears at meetings for ecstatic singing aud dancing, 7 


t JjuJp 


1 the delectablo speech 


j Hi, 


“ there is no god hut God and Mul ammad >a the apostle of God * 

t U^l jl ^ 1H1 jl M3 (B) omits j\ The meaning of this 
passage is that aa the boj had devoted himself to the religions life hia 
parents relinquished their control over him and handed him over to his 
rel giona instructors. 

3 A pargana town in tho sarlar of Sirhind Saba of Dihli 
* Chief town of a Sarlar of tho same name in the Saba of Awadh 

6 i x t those who are followed 8 A1S { B) has 

7 The ecstatic worship of the Suf s has already been 
briefly described Some of the performances are here described 


•k. 
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and from the excessive influence of his longing and desire' after 
56. God 1 2 he utters soul-melting cries and heart-searing shrieks and 
falls 3 a- trembling, and advances some paces, though there he at 
the time no ecstatic dance in progress, and crying out, at the same 
time, the Id haul 6 he returns to his place and remains standing 
there. 

His unceremoniousness and unpretentiousness are such that 
he goes on foot, like his predecessors and successors, to the shop 
and to the market to buy household goods, whether in small or 
large quantities, and to purchase all necessary supplies for his 
kitchen, which he may need, and carries them back to where he 
dwells. On the way, too, he teaches a number of his students, 
and howsoever much they may say “ Master, there is no need for 
you to trouble yourself in this way, we will perform this duty,” 4 5 
he does not consent thereto. His auspicious appearance bears 
witness to his poverty and self-effacement, and, notwithstanding 
his having received permission to impart religious instruction, 
and documents appointing him a recognized deputy from (various) 
holy men, he is not devoted to the usual system of Shaikhs 
and their’ disciples, 6 but on the contrary, carefully avoids it. 
Clad in the garb of holy men and the vesture of religious leaders 
he remained cloaked and concealed in his robe. 6 

When I was reading, under his instruction, the com- 
mentary on the tfahdr’if fi-’l-Ealdm 7 and the Tahqiq fi usuli-l- 


1 Both MSS, add The words have been 

carelessly omitted from the text. 

2 Both MSS. have the respectful plural. The text has the 

singular. 

53-0 53 -o- - 

5 The formula MJb \)| 'iy )Jj “ there is no power or strength but 

* * * 

in God.” 4 the day's marketing. 

6 Ok~oJ c lit. “he is not devoted to jfrat’M-ship and 
discipleship,” i.e., the" system by which a recognized ShaiM authorized his 
disciples to teach, and constituted them his spiritual successors. 

6 ip “ a kind of tunic, generally reaching to the middle of the shank, 
divided down the front and made to lap over the chest. Lane, Ara tc 
Lexicon s. v. vide also Dozy, Bictiormaire des noms des vitements dies es 

. Arahes, pp. 352-362. „ . ... T s 

7 “ El-Saliaif fi el-Kalam, folia de metapkysica, quae ita incipient; Lai 

Leo existentia et imitate digno, etc., et in praefationem sex folia, et cone u 
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fall' notwithstanding tint a class of pupils 8 of copious attainments 
and students of clear intellect were also engaged m study, and 
bi ought subtil difficulties for Ins elucidation, I never saw him, in 
the course of his teaching, to be under the necessity of referring to 
a hook for the purpose of solving those questions and obscure 
sub til ties, for whatever he had once seen be had on the tip of his 
tongue, and be had acquired 5 the habit of great readiness, being 
assisted thereto by God * He is now in bis ninetieth year, and 
will, please God, who is honoured, attain to the natural limit 
of man’s age 

XXX SffAiim Jalalu-’d Din of Qannauj 6 

He waB a man mysteriously attracted to God and walking 
in the way of the law 6 His ancestors came from Multan, 
and settled m Qannauj, an old and famous city of Hindustan 
Aftei devoting himself to the carrying out of the religious 
obligations imposed on devout Muslims he experienced a 

fiionem distribute, sunt In ejua common tarns numerator liber Bl-Meanf 
ft Shark El~Saha\f lnecnptae, qui ita rncipit, Laut Deo cwjue ecie tentxae 
nullus est terminus, eta Auotor quem Samarcandt esse puto, formula nsua 
eat “dicit auctor ’ et, ‘dicoego” Panter Bebishtt oommentanam edidit. * 
Uaji Khalifa, 7718 It was probably one of tho two commentaries referred 
to that Badaom read 

l The booh referred to was probably that described by Haji Khalifa, 
No 2715 — “ El Tahckic, exoositio accurate. Commentanns opens Uuntekhab 
do pnncipus, de quo litera Jftm videatnr” It may, however have been 
the following (H K No 2720' “El Tahckic, accnrata expositio, auctore 
Imam Hohyi ed dm Tahya Ben Sheref “ Badaom gives the names of 

these boobs in Persian For convenience' Bake I have given them their 
original Arabic titles. 

I UtAw jXmio ht * those who seek for religions guidance or instruction ” 
MS (B) has Probably the word wa3 too much for 

tho copyist 

3 JSijJT J-eU. MS (A) has 

* MS <B) omits 

3 The ancient city of Qannauj (Sans Kenya lulja], in early Hindu times 
one of tho principal centres of Aryan civilization in India It was in 
BadaonPs time the chief town of the sarkar of the same name in the Suba 
of Agra. It is now a Tahstl town in the Farrukhabad District, N 17 P 
Fvle Cunningham, “ Ancient Geography of India , ' 376-382 

* it has already been observed that tho fact of a $*/7, one who 

has experienced , c , ha3 been mysteriously drawn to God, condescend 
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57. mysterious attraction to God, but none the less 1 left no jot or 
tittle of the pure law unobserved. At times, when overcome by 
religious ecstasy, he would blacken his face and, hanging the 
string of a bedstead round his neck, and would w an der through 
the market-places uttering doleful and mournful cries ; and he 
had many unusual observances such as these. One day, when 
he had completed the Friday prayers in the Masjid-i-Hayy , I 
waited on him. He got up and went to visit the old obliterated 
tombs of his noble ancestors, which were in the courtyard of 
the masjid, and at each 8 grave he recited the fdtihah , 3 and told 4 
one of his attendants who conversed with him the story of the 
life of the occupant of the grave, and after telling separately 
the stories of each of those holy men, he fell into a reverie, and 
when his reverie was over he put to that attendant a question 
from the Fard’iz. 5 The attendant replied, “ If a man dies, and 
leaves as his heirs one son and one daughter, the son receives 
two-thirds of the property left by the deceased, and the daughter 
one-third.” The Shaikh listened to him with approval and then, 
without saying another word, 6 left the place. It afterwards 
became known 7 that the Shaikh observed that practice in ac- 


ing to observe any of the ordinary restrictions of religion and morality, is 
always regarded by Badaoni, and by all Muslims of Su/i-istio tendencies, 
as worthy of special remark. The Sufi bolds himself to bo absolved from 
all such observances. He is above such trivial matters, which have been 
ordained for the common herd. He is, in short, an antinomian. Vida supra 
p, 27 n. 4. 

1 cjf b. MS. (A) has li)b, wrongly. Here we have another instance of 
■fact of a Sufi observing the religious and moral law being considered extra- 


ordinary. 

■ 2 omitted from the text in spite of the authority of both MSS. 

3 The opening chapter of the Qur’an, recited either in behalf of one’s self 
or of others. Here evidently used as a prayer for the dead. 

4 The text here destroys the whole .sense of this pnssago . with 

omitting the preposition. The MSS. have the preposition , 

before c5^" shewing that it was the Shaikh who spoke to the attendant, not 


the attendant to the Shaikh. 

6 The Muslim law of inheritance and 


the division of property left by a 


deceased person. 

6 ilsT 0 MS. (B) has & for b. _ 

. t MS. (B) has *3^ for but with O „ 

superscribed. 


4 



cordance with that tradition, pregnant with meaning, the sub- 
stance o£ winch is that if a question from the Fara’tz be recited 
over a tomb, and a statement of the shares of inheritance bo 
made, all the people lying turned there are, by virtue of the 
recitation of that portion of the law, forgiven their sins 1 * The 
Shaikh never failed to observe this practice on Fridays 

XXXI Shaikh Kapur i Majzub 3 * * op Gwaliyar 
{May God ha te mercy upon him ') 3 
He was a Husaini * Sayyid, and m early life followed the 
military profession 6 7 Suddenly, leaving the service, ho adopted 
the occupation of a water earner, and at night used to cairy 
water to the houses of chaste and secluded widows, 6 and used 
to take water to the people free of charge, until he experienced 
a mystenons attraction towards God, when he gave up all employ- 
ment, and, abandoning his own free-will, no longer spoke at all, 
in the way of conveisation, but was ever longing for dissolution 
I passed from Thy street supporting my he If in my v. eahness 
with my hand against the wall, 

Thou earnest in Tby glory, and I was struck motionless as a 
picture on the wall t 

He chose for his dwelling a house in the lower maihet of 
Gwaliyai, 8 and always remained there, and passed all his time 
with his head drooping m meditation If any question occurred 
to the minds of those who wore present with him he would 
answer it, after the manner of those who are mysteriously drawn, 
to God, as though he were raving in a delirium, 9 and would solve 

l Apparently by tbe vicarious merit of the reciter 

3 ASected by tbe mysterious attraction towards God 

8 Tins benediction occurs in IIS (A) only 

* I c a Sayyid descended fiom Hnsam 

6 text, and MS (B) MS (A) has 

6 tjAj The use ol the word in the sense of " woman,’ clearly 

shows the author to have been a native of India The word does not mean 
“ woman ” m Arabic or Persian 

7 A very common 6iuiile m Persian poetry for a person who is suddenly 
struck motionless by surprise, terror, admiration, or any other emotion. 

8 Or perhaps, “ below the market placo at Gwaliyar 

9 This passage shews ns the framo of mind expected in men who claim 
to have been ‘ mysteriously attracted ’ towards God It is on this account 
that madness u regarded in tho Last with respect, for the Oriental commonly 
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tile difficulty, and lie would recount what was passing at a distance * 
He always passed the night in a standing posture, sometimes 
weeping and sometimes laughing, 

I have heard from his confidants 2 that on one occasion a 
Sayyia came from a foreign country and asked the Shaikh to 
prove his claim to being a Sayyia? The Shaikh ordered firewood 
to he brought, and a large fire to he lighted, and then, taking 
the man by the hand, said, “ Come, let us both enter the fire, 
“That his face may be blackened 4 who is lying.” 

The Sayyia held aloof, but Shaikh Kapur, entering the fire, 
came out of it without hurt 5 and many other similar miracles 
are related of him. All accounts of him agree in this respect. 
Bor the sake of brevity I have related only this much. 

6 In the course of the year H. 979 (A.D. 1571-2) he ran out 
one night shouting “ Strike, strike ! ” 6 and fell from over the 
door of his house, and surrendered his life to God. Shaikh 
Eaizi found the date of his death in the words “ Kapur S- 
Majzub .” 7 

XXXII. Shaikh Allah 8 BAKgsg of Garmaktesar . 9 

Garmaktesar is a pargana town on the banks of the Ganges, 
in the Sarkar of Sambal. He lived for forty years in poverty 


believes that the maniac is as likely to be possessed by God as by an evil 
spirit. The account of travels of the eccentric Tom Coryate supplies us 
with an interesting example of this view of madness. 

1 viilwJbo. This word has been too much for the scribe of MS. (B), 
whose version is 

2 MS. (B) has y l &’. 

3 Sji ssOoaLL The MSS. omit jt. 

* I.e., “ that he may be put to shame,” the usual idiom in Persian and 
Urdu. It is peculiarly appropriate here, from the nature of the ordeal. 

6 MS. (A) has J here. 


These words are probably Hindustani, which the Shaikh most 
likely spoke, at any rate in moments of excitement, and I have translated 
them accordingly. If we suppose them to be Persian they will mean “A 
snake, a snake ! ” , 

I 20 + 2 + 6 + 200 + 40 + 3 4-600 + 6 + 2 = 879, the sum being just a hundred 


short. 

8 The text has <^l (Hah) though both MSS. have (Allah). 

9 Garmaktesar, or more properly Gaphmakhtesar, is now an interesting 
old town in the Mirath District, N.-W. P., picturesquely situated on the 
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and contentment employed in imparting religious instruction to 
students He was noted for his lesignation, and companionship 
with him caused one to think of God 
In his seventieth year he journeyed to Sambal 1 for pleasure, 59 
and an old woman, the widow of the late Shaikh Banju of Sambal 
she being devout and given to fasting the fourth (peifect 
woman) s of her age, having lived for thirty five years without 
a husband, never breaking her fast save with milk, privately 
sought to become his disciple and asked him to shew her the 
way of God He sent an answer to her to this effect ‘Until 
thou obey the law of his holiness the best of men 3 (on him 
and on his family be blessing and salutation fiom God) and 
enter the bonds of matnmony 4 it is m vain foi thee to ask 
concerning this path 1 and to speak of it ’ She at once pntered 
her travelling litter and waited on him, and was married to lura 
and shortly afterwards both of them journeyed to the next world 8 
I waited on that reverend man in company with one of my 
friends by name Sayyid Qasim, who was one of the noblest of the 
Sayyids of Dihh and found him pleasant in companionship and 
likewise in speech When a basin and ewer were brought foi us to 
wash our hands he said “ Begin with that Sayyid for * One who 
is of the family of Hashim 1 has a better ngbt to precedence 

right bank of the Ganges It takes its name fiom the anc ent fort and 
from the templo of Mukhteshwa a Mabadeva 

1 (tozt) Tho reading of the MSS ( duuuj ) is correct 

2 Tho reference hero is to tho tradition that Mohammad sard ‘Among 
men there have been many perfect bnt among women only four ' Asiyali 
the wife of Fir bun (Plinraoh) Many am the daughter of Amra » KT_adijah, 
the daughter of Khawalid and FStimah, dang! ter of Muhammad In 
the Quran and probably therefore in this tra lition Miriam the daughter 
of Amran and s ater of Moses and Aaron la confo inded wit! the Dlessed 
Virgin Badaoni means to eay that th s old lady wna entitled to rank with 
the four perfect women of the tradition bat it would have been more 
logical to call her the fifth not the fouith perfect woman 

8 Muhammad 

* Celibacy ib frequently co idemned by M ibammad for ' when a Mnsl m 
marries he perfects half hi9 rebgion Vide Hnghes D ct of Islam 1 
locitus 'Celibacy* and Marriage 
6 *L h ,n "cither MS but rigl tly supplied in the text 
8 MS (B) ha3 t>j jf > , which is nonsense 

^ The great grandfather of Muhammad , from whom the latter s family, 
represented now by tho Sayyid* are cn11e4 ITa*hi i ** ’ 

13 



XXXIII. Shaikh ‘Auif-i-HosainI. 1 

He is one of Hie grandsons of Shall Isma'il-i-Safavi. 2 He is 
a great master of exorcism, practises many austerities and strives 
much iy the path of holiness, breaking his fast always with 
some coarse burnt barley bread and bitter herbs, which none but 
himself can bear to eat. He walks steadfastly in the straight 
path of the holy law, and recites the asan 3 at the five times of 
prayer, in the very portico 4 of Shaikh Abu-’l-Fazl, at the Imperial 
Court, fearing nobody. Many miracles are related of him, one 
of them being as follows. He will throw a round piece of paper 
into a chafing-dish, with the fire burning therein, and will 
take out of the chafing-dish coined ashrafis 6 and distribute them 
to the company, how many soever they be. They .say that he 
60. will come out of a locked room, just as bodies are transported 
from place to place, and will appear elsewhere. On one occasion 
he came from Gujarat to the city of Labor and gave to the people 
winter fruits in the summer time and summer fruits in the 
winter time. The ‘ulama of the Panjab, the chief of whom was 
Makhdumu-T-Mulk. 6 raised objections to what he was doing, and 
said, “It is evident that this fruit comes from some people’s 
orchards, and that he has possessed himself of it without the 


1 I.e., a Say y id descended from Husain. 

2 The word Safavi occurs in neither MS. Shah Isma’ll was the founder 
of the Safavi dynasty in Persia. He was descended of a long line of pious 
Sayyids. His reign commenced in A.D. 1500 according to Mnsalman 
historians, bub according to Malcolm (Hist. Persia I. 500) he was not re- 


cognized as sovereign of the whole Persian Empire until A.D. 1502 in which 
year he overcame Sultan Mnrad, in a battle fought near Hamadan in Iraq. 
(Vide Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, and Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary, 
183, 184). 

3 The call to prayer. 

4 The text and MSS. have which has no meaning. I 1 eac ^ 

AjlsvAaj, with the meaning here given. Another reading suggested is 
AHsuAJj “ wardrobe,”" “store-room for clothes,” or for basins, ewers, &c. 
The two variants were suggested to me by Shamsu-1- Ulama Shaikh Ma. 
Jllani. He prefers the latter. 

5 The gold coin commonly known as a “ gold mohur. 

8 Maldidumu-T-Mnlk has already been mentioned more tha J 
was chief of the ‘Ulama or orthodox doctors during the reigns o ^ 

Emperors, Shir Shah, Salim Shah, Tiro. §hi Lb, and Adh, du „ ^ 

period he held the title of MaMdumu-‘l-Mulk winch had been g 
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owners' permission, and to eat it 1 is unlawful ’* As he was not 
well received in that country, lie went to Kashmir, and ‘All 
Khan , 4 the ruler of that land believed firmly in lum, and gave 
Inm his daughter in marriage, but, when he discovered that 
Shaikh ‘Arif was setting up some claim or another , 3 he demanded 
Ins daughters dowty back again, and took a deed of divorce 
from her husband , and the Shah 4 went tlience to Tibat, and 
there also, they say, he performed mail} miracles, one of them 
being that he shook a tree, and quantities of dirhams and dinars 6 
fell fiom it In this manner he exhibited gieat supernatural 
power, in Gujarat, Hindustan , 8 Kashmir and Tibat, and wherever 
he went attempts were mode on his life, and he travelled from 
country to countiy 

On the first occasion on which the Empeioi made a tour ftom 
Kaghmir to Kabul the Shah came to see lum in the course of 
that journey, and the Emperor appointed persons to have charge 
of him, who should not let him go out of their sight . 7 And 
sometimes, when he came into the Empeior’s presence, his 
Majesty would place musk, and camphor, and otliei perfumes 
m a golden cup, and present it to the ShaiUk as a gift, but 

Humayun His name waa Maulana 'Abdallah Ansau of SulUnpnr lie did 
not die until II 990 (AD 1582) being then like the i cat of the 'Ulama in 
disgrace fade Vol II , text, 202-201, and dm t Akbari I (trans Blochmann) 
introduction vn 614 et passim 

1 uf carelessly omitted from MS (B) 

2 This was ‘All Khan Cak, King of Kashmir, who reigned from A H 971 
to AH 986 {AD 1563 lo78) in which latter yeai ho died fiom nijuues 
received during a game of caagan (polo) and was succeeded by his son, 
Yusuf Khan (or Shah) Cak, m whose time Kashmir was conquered by 
fthahrulclj Mirza and annexed to the empire Vide Am t Akban I (trans 
Blochmann), 478, 479 and II (trans Jarrett), 380 

3 This vague statement may mean that the Shaikh was following the 
fashion of the time and setting up as Mahdi 

4 Ie, the Shaikh This is the usual title of courtesy applied in India 
and especially m tho Panjab to Sayyid* 

5 Small silver and gold coins Vide Am * Akbari I (trans Blochmann) 
35, 36 

8 Tho word is Ank (Hind), but from its juxtaposition with Gujarat and 
Kashmir it is evident that it means only Hindustan proper ' 

7 Tho Shaikh though honoured on account of his reputation for sanctity 
was evidently regardod as a dangLrons character His royal descent would 
have served to increaso tho suspicion with winch he was regarded. 
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however much he said “Accept from 1 me some gold, or some 
land,” the Shaikh would reply, “ Bestow 2 the gold upon your 
Ahadis? for they are in sorry case. What should I do with it p ” 
When I saw the Shah in company with Qalij Khan, in the portico 4 
of Shaikh Abu- £ 1-Fazl, under whose protection the Shah was, 6 1 
standing on the parapet of a roof which overlooked his cell, he 
had his face covered with a veil, and was writing, and was saving 
61. to one who was with him, “It was this Qalij Khan who said, ‘I 
am Qalij', your slave and servant.’ ”6 j t ig pro b a ble that the 
Shaikh had been accustomed to veil his face for a long time, and 
it Avas said that he possibly did so to avoid being recognized 
when he travelled from place to place— but God knows the 
truth. I heard from a trusted and intimate associate of the 
Shaikh that one day in Kashmir the Emperor sent Shaikh Abu-‘l- 
Fazl and Hakim Abu-d-Fath? to wait upon the Shah, and one of 
them,? agreeably to the Emperor’s order, said, Shah how would 
it be if you were to raise your veil, so that I might see your 
comeliness?” He would not comply and said, “I am a poor 
beggar ; let me alone, and vex me no more.” 9 The Hakim, with 


1 OoJUi (Jj**. Both MSS. have 

2 oAifi MS- (A) has oils'. 

3 A corps d’dlite. Abu-’l-Fazl says, id his stilted and obscure style, “ They 
are called Ahadis because they are fit for a harmonious uuity.” They were 
employed in the Civil Departments of the Administration as well as in the 
Ai’niy. From the Aln-i-Akbari we learn that their pay was Rs. 25 per mensem 
in the case of Turanis and Persians, and Rs. 20 in the case of Hindustanis, 
If employed to collect the revenue they received Rs. 15 per mensem, and 
were called barawardi, which we may translate by “ seconded.” The lower 
pay of those employed in collecting the revenue is simply a recognition of the 
invariable Asiatio rule that all those concerned in collecting what is due to 
Government will also collect what is not due to themselves. Vide Aln-i- 


Akbari, passim. 

4 Vide supra. 

3 Or, perhaps more probably, " in whose custody the Shah was. 

6 The Shaikh evidently had cause of complaint against Qalij Khiiu. . The 
expression seems to mean that Qalij Khan had at first professed devotion to 
him as a holy man, and had afterwards treated him with coolness and 
indifference, taking his cue from his superior at Court. _ . 

T Vide infra Chapter III, No. VIII, also Vol. II passim, and Am- 1- 

Ahlari II (trans- Blochmann), 424, 425 et passim. 

8 Evidently Abu-’l-Fath, from what follows, 

9 ji&iJ (text). Both MSS. have jihx). which is clearly the correc rea g • 
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bis usual impudence and insolence, 1 stretched forth Ins band, 
and endeavoured to pull off the veil The Shah objected, and 
becoming 2 * * * angiy said, “ God forbid * I am not leprous or de- 
formed , behold • See my face ' * and he rent the collai of his 
garment and threw the veil from his face on to the ground, and 
said, “ Hakim, you have now seen my face, but, please God, the 
lionouied One, you shall, in the space of a fortnight, 8 see what the 
ontcome of this matter will be ” Fifteen dai s had not passed 
when the Hakim, in the cout so of that very journey, died of the 
complaint of hepatic di irrhoe i * And countless other miracles 
of this sort are i elated of the Shaikh 

One day the Emperoi said to him “ Shah, either become like 
me, or make me like yourself ** He answei ed, “ How can we, who 
have abandoned worldly objects, fc become like yon ? If you will 
(ome and sit beside us, in older that you may become even as tis ” 

XXXIV Miu Sayyid ‘AlI’u-'d-DIn op Awadh 6 
{May God have mercy upon him ') 

He possessed sublime peifections 7 of nature and manifested 
mnacnlous powers, and gave clear proofs ^of his sanctity) 9 10 He 
was one of God’s most wondrous works and many miracles are 
related of him Notwithstanding the glorious position and 
exalted degree (a3 a saint) to which he attained he would some- 
times declare holy mysteries and sacred truths iu verse, 9 and this 
opening couplet by him is the adrairatiou of the world — 

“ I know not wbat colour and scent that smiling rose hath, 
“With which the birds of every meadow hold conveise” 

1 Badaom had no liking for Abu 1 Fatb, who had great influence over the 
Emperor, and was one of those who led him a^tiay in religions matters 

2 —--‘ S C MS (A) has Axf . 

* &£aib js carelessly omitted from MS (B) 

* LS 6 

* Ajadhya, near the modern Faizabad 

^ The text here has oUULo, though both MSS have which is the 

reading which I have followed 

8 JjAIj w-aLo _ is the plnral of “ that which convinces ” 

9 Stnctlv orthodox MnsUma are inclined to regard poetry with suspicion 

10 Lit " laughing” A “ laughing rose ” is a ro«e with Us month open, * e , 

a fullblown rose MS. (B) reads which means “ self growing ” 


62 . 
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And lie lias composed a tarji‘-band 1 of which this is the 
refrain: — 

“ ^ iew with tlle e y e s of thy heart nothing except the Friend, 

“Whatsoever thou seesb regard as a manifestation of Him.” 

And Shaikh ‘Iraqi (may God 2 sanctify his soul!) has said on 
the same subject : — s 

Refrain. 

“ The world is outward show ; its reality is the Friend, 

“ If thou lookest to reality, He is everything.” 3 

And another has said : — 

Refrain. 

“ The world is a vnj from the Face of the Friend, . 

“All things existing are the shadow of Him.” 

And I have written the following : — 

Refrain. 

“ He is the kernel of the ivorld, the world is nought but the 
shell, 

“ But what of lcei-nel and of shell, when all things are He ? ” i 

Many of the holy men of the time have sat at the Mir's feet , 5 
one of them being his own worthy son, Mir Sayyid Mahru who 
walks in the footsteps of his illustrious father. Another was 
Mir Sayyid ‘ AlI-yi-hT alhari , 6 who was subject to overpowering 

The text follows this reading but gives the reading of MS. (A) as 

a footnote variant. I follow MS. (A). 

1 The tarjVband opens with a mufJLaf like the QhazuZ and consists of strophes 
or stanzas, each containing from five to eleven couplets. Between each 
stanza is inserted the hand or refrain, a couplet which is of the same metre 
with the stanza, but which has a different rhyme. 

2 The word is not in MS. (A). If if- be omitted the verb becomes 
passive and the benediction is, “ may his soul be sanctified! 

3 MS. (B) omits before and reads ^ for , tw0 vel '- v 

careless errors. 

4 The purport of all these refrains is the same. They voice the pantheism 
of the Sufis. 

5 Lit. have x’isen from his skirt. 

8 The reading is clear in both MSS. and in the text. . I cannot identify 
the place. It may very likety be Bilehri ( LSjt ^ ) which much resembles 
“ Halhari” ( ) in the Persiau character. Bilehri is a pargana town 

in the sarkdr of Awadh. Ain-i-Akbari If. (traus. Jarrott), 174. 



fits of religious ecstasy, and always remained secluded, and in 
whom a wonderful degree of religions poverty and sepai ation 
from the woi Id 1 was apparent He spoke wonderfully well on 
the mysticism of the Sufis I, m company with Husain Khan, 8 63. 
waited on him 2 in KantuGula* 111 the sarlcni of Sarabal and 
received much profit from his prec ious utterances , — praise he to 
God therefor’ 

Mir Say) id ‘All used always to say m I is praters, “0 God 1 
make me a martyr ’ ” Accordingly on one occasion some of the 
robbers of that town, which is a noted den of tl leves, entered the 
Mir's house at midnight, and an outcry was xaised The ATir, 
notwithstanding his ninety years of a^e and his bodily feebleness, 
seized m iron mace, and shouting out Allah, Allah 1 ’ followed 
the thieves, wounding and sending to hell one or two of them 
At last an vrrow stiuck him in a vital spot and lie attained tho 
rank ot a maityr This event occmred m the year H 99^ (A D 
li89 90), and the words “What his happened to that peifect 
.spiritual guide? ’ 8 were found to Live tl e date 

XXXV Shaijoi Hamzaii of Lakhnau 
( May the mercy of God be upon him ’) 6 
He is the grandson of Malik Adam, the Kakai, 7 who was one 
of the nobles of Sultan Sikandar, and Ibiahim Lodi 8 He lived 

1 The word UBed la oJjC, which means ‘ exile, ’ “sojourning n> a stiange 

land/ just as means “a stranger” or ‘ foreigner’’ I take the 

meaning of the passage to be that Mir Sayyid ‘All regarded this woild 
merely as a place in which he sojourned for a time looking for a better 
country It may be though, that as has come to mean in Hindustani, 

and m Indian Persian, “ poor, ’ Dadaoui, whose stylo is characteristically 
Indian uses oj in the sense of ‘ poverty.” 

2 Bndaom s first patron Vide supra passim 
2 Evidently Mir Sayyid ‘All 

* HiisamKhau s jagir The modern Shabjahanpur, in Rohilkhand 
8 3+ 5 + 300 +4+ 1 + 50 + 404 200+ 300 + 4+ 20 + 1 + 40+ 30 - 998 
8 MS (AJ has Axe aUi The text and (B) have aD| 

1 An Vfghan tribe ‘ The hakar country on the Indus frontier is about 
n handled uules square, and extends from tho Wazin border on the north to 
the Baloch border on the Bontb ’ Bellows “Races of Afghanistan, * 91 94 
fm*t Afchnrt I (trans Blochmann), 377 
8 The second and third (and last) Sultans of the Lodi dynasty Ibrahim 
was conquered by Babar at Pampat, and slain 
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always by the tomb of bis grandfather. The tomb of Malik 
Adam is of the length of two ordinary tombs, or more. 

>Sbaikh Hamzah was powerfully affected by a mysterious attrac- 
tion towards God. He was of commanding presence and great 
stature, and from time to time he took walks in the city, 
striding along like a tiger, and carrying stones in his hand, which 
he would throw around him in all directions, never, however, 
hitting anybody with them. He recited very sweetly, and was 
.always reading the glorious Qur'an. He paid great attention to- 
any person whom he considered to be well disposed, summoning- 
such to his presence. God be praised that I was one of them. 
He used to read omens. For the rest, most people were terrified 
by his behaviour , 1 and would not frequent his society, lest some- 
evil should happen to them. 

L ' XXXVI. Shaikh PIrak. 

(May God have mercy upon him !) 

He was also a native of Lakhnau. He used to live secluded in- 
a cave in the forest, in the banks of the river KudI , 2 3 * remote from 
any habitation and so concealed that nobody could find the way 
thither. He broke his fast (no oftener than) once in every week, 
after the Friday prayers. In his house there was a decrepit old 
man who used to bring to him for his meal a fragment of dry 
bread and some of the fruit of a plantain tree, which (the 
Shaikh ) had planted with his own hand. If anyone had em- 
barked on an arduous enterprise he would come at that appointed 
time 5 and sit at the door of the Shaikh's cell, but the Shaikh 
would never speak . 41 

When Husain Khan was governor of Lakhnau I went with a- 
friend named ‘Abdu-’r-Rabman, who was Husain Khan’s deputy, 
to endeavour to obtain an interview with the Shaikh. We found 

i 3 — lit. “ his movements and restings. ” 

-2 I think the GumtT river, on which Lakhnau is situated, must hero bo 
meant. I can find no river or stream in Awadh bearing the name of Kudr 
or Gudi. 

3 J.e., the time when the Shaikh broke his fast. 

f This may mean that the visitor would never speak, but the statemen 
refers more probably to the Shaikh. The visitor’s idea apparently was i tha 

he had made a pilgrimage, the merit of which would benefit him, wit 10 
aiiy -advice or consolation from the Shaikh, 
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him notbii g but skin, as it were, atcetclied over bones ind great 
snakes daited their heads out of then I oles both within and 
without the cave One of those present was terrified and would 
have struck at them with his staff, but the ghaikh forbad him by 
a sign, aDd said, “ What have they taken from you ? ” 

When we asked the little old man concerning him he told us 
that he had dwelt in that desolate spot for more than thirty years 
and that the snakes had become quite tame from being with him 
and never injured anybody When we were bidding him 
farewell he made a sign to all of those present to take some 
fragments of biead, several days old and some dried fruit, which 
he had before him and my friend offered him a piece of gold 
winch he would not accept These two 1 holy men died very 
shortly after that time 

XXXVII Shaiks Muhammad Husain op Sikandra 

Sikandra 8 is a town in the Doab The Shaikh was one who 
was mysteriously drawn to God and was subject to fits of 
religious ecstasy For fifty years after leaving the public service 
he lived as a recluse, withdrawn from all people, ever and persist- 65 
ently seated-m devotional seclusion, and visited nobody When I 
waited on him m the year 97k (A D 1566 67) he asked me the 
meaning of this couplet of Khvaja Hafiz — 

“ God's forgiveness is greater than our sin 
Why utterest thou obscure sayings 9 Hold tby peace ’ 

1 asked him where the difficulty was and he said, “ As it was 
he himself that uttered the obscure saying why did he command 
silence 9 ” I asked him to explain the couplet and he said, “It 
occurs to idb that the obscure saying may be this, that even our ' 
sms aie pait of His creation, and to say this is to transgress 1 
I remained silent, and he then m like manner commented on the 
following verse — 

“ And serve thy Lord till the certainty overtake thee ” 3 

* 6iaikh Puak and his old attendant 

2 S knndra Bao headquarters of the takf l of the same name m the 
‘Aligarh District of the U P 

(■ 

s j Qur an xr 99 ‘ The certainty ’ is death 



He- said, “ Ihe word csM'tfll*) signifies the extreme limit, 
but there can be no question of an extreme limit here, but 
apparently this limit might have reference to the second person 
singular, to which it would be possible to apply it.” God knows 
what his meaning was ; and that was the last conversation that we 
had together. - - 


XXXVIII. Shaikh ‘Abdu-lAVahid of Bilgraji. 

Hi 1 gram 1 is a dependency of Qannauj. He is a most learned 
and accomplished man, much given to austerities and devotions. 
He has a sublime disposition and attractive qualities, and he 
follows a sublime religious rule. He used formerly to indulge in 
ecstatic exercises and sing ecstatic songs in Hindi and fall into’ 
trances, but he is now past all this. He has written an apprecia- 
tive commentary on the Nuzha tu-'l-a rwa k 2 , and many treatises on 
the technical terms of the S ufis, one of them named Sanahil , 3 
66. and many other able compositions besides. Although he is the 
disciple of another he has profited much by the company of 
Shaikh Husain of Sikandrn, and used to come every year from 
Bilgram for the Shaikh’s annual festival, but now that he suffers 
from defective sight he cannot go there and is settled in Qaunauj. 

In the year 977 (A.D. 1569-70), when I arrived in Bilgram 
from Lucknow, the Shaikh came to visit me, on my sick bed, i 
and his was the first visit that had on my wounds the effect of 
ointment, and he said, “ These wounds are the roses of love.” 
It so happened that at the same time the venerable Shaikh 
‘Abdullah Badaoni came there, like an invisible spirit, from 
Badaon, and I am convinced that if ever in iny life I experienced 
a “ night of power” 6 it was that night. The Mir has a genius 

1 The well-known tahfU town in the Hardoi District, famous for its 
Sayyids and learned men. 

2 “ The joy (or parity) of souls,” evidently a Sufi - istic treatiso. 

3 “ Ears of corn.” 

•i Badaoui had been severely wounded by the relatives of a boy whom he 

had assaulted. _ . . 

6 A mysterious night in tho month of Ramazan, the proviso date o " uc t 
is said to have been known only to Muhammad and a few of the companions. 
See Qur'an xovii. The excellences of this night are Said to be inuumcra o, 
and it is believed that during its solemn hoars tho nhoh onima an 
vegetable creation bow down in humble adoration to tho Almighty . u 0 ua, 
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for poetiy and he wrote of a witty, beloved and acceptable friend 
named Raja the following couplet : 

“Thoughts of thee have made ray heait their throne, 

Never ■will my heart have room for any but thee ” 

Do not depait in anger (lit quarrel) as thou comest first 
in peace 

For a moment do thou sit with kindness, so that I may get 
out of my own self 




CHAPTER II 


An account op the learned men, most op whom the author 

HAS MET, OB FROM WHOM HE HAS RECEIVED INSTRUCTION 

Besides those learned men whom the author has met, the large 
number of those whom he has not seen, but who are well known 
m all parts of the land, exceeds the bounds of computation and 
the limits of enumeration. Of those whom the author has 
known one is that master of masters, ShaiU} Hatua of Sambhal. 

I Shaieii Hatim of Sambhal 1 
Ho was the pupil of Miyan ‘Azizn- llah of Talamba 2 Taking 
him in all he had no equal in this generation as a sage versed both 
m those branches of knowledge which demand the exercise of the 
reasoning faculty, and in those which demand the exercise of the 
memory, but especially in scholastic theology, (Quranic) exegesis, 
practical theology, and Arabic literature It used to he said that 
he had, in the course of teaching, gone through the commentary 07 
on the Miftah * and the Mutaimcalf from the ba of Bisnu ’ llah to 
the tS of “ tammata” nearly forty times, and that he had gone 
through all other advanced works (on theology) as often Ho 
used to tell hlakbdumu-’l Alulk that he had no rival in dis- 
putation When Mulls, ‘Ala*u-’d din Lan took to the Miyan, 
with the greatest assurance, his notes on the commentary on the 
‘AqQ'td i 2?asafi, h the Miyan , after perusing them, discussed the 
matter with Buch minuteness of detail that Mulla ‘Ala’u ’d dm 
was unable to answer him 

1 Tide vol l trans Banking p 428 * Fide page 3, note 4 

3 The Miftahu l ‘u turn, a work on grammar and rhetoric The commen 
tary on it was written by Mania Hisamu d dm al Mnwazzim Vide vol i, 
trans Banking, p 428, note 2 

* A commentary on the book called Tallhifu l iltftah, it de vol j, trans 
Banking p 42S note 4 
s Fide vol u, text, p 56 

15 
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In scholastic theology the greatest of the Imams 1 (on him be 
the mercy of God !) was inferior to the Miyan. The MiyM was 
an ascetic and strove much in the way of holiness, and was pious 
and devout, although he sat in the seat of honour and dignity, 
exercising absolute authority. 

When I, in the time of Bairam Khan, 2 the Kban-Khanan, re- 
entered the service of the Miyan in Agra, after an interval of 
five years, I delivered to him a request for a decision on a point 
of theology from Shaikh Mubarak 3 of Nagor, from whom I was 
at that time receiving instruction. After inquiring of me how I 
had done during the time of my separation from him, the Miyan 
said, “ What sort of a religious teacher is Shaikh Mubarak ? ” I 
told him what I knew of the Shaikh's conduct as a Mulla , of his 
piety, his poverty, his striving in the path of holiness, and his 
commands and prohibitions in religious matters which in those 
days- he took upon himself to issue, declaring them to be binding. 
He replied, “ Yes, indeed. I also have heard bim well spoken 
of, but they say that he holds the Mahdawi doctrines. Is this 
true ? ” I said, “ He believes Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaun- 
pur 4 (may his tomb be sanctified!) to have been a great saint, 
hut does not believe him to have been the Mahdi” He replied, 
“ What doubt can there be regarding the perfections of the Mir ? ” 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad, Mir-i- l Adl, h now deceased and pardoned, 
who was a pupil of the Miyan , was also present ; and he said, 

“ Why do they call Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur the 
Mahdi ? ” I told him that it was on account of his assumption 
of the authority to issue authoritative orders and prohibitions in 
religious matters. Mir Sayyid Muhammad again questioned me, 
saying, “Mir ‘Abdu-’l-Hayy of Khurasan , 6 who held the title of 
§adr for some time, one day spoke ill of the Shaikh to the Khdn- 

1 Soil, the Imam Abu Hauifah, founder of the Hanafi school of jurispru- 
dence. 2 Vide page 8, note 4. 

3 The father of Shaikh Abu-l-Fai? FaizI and Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl. Vide 

infra, No. III. _ . 

4, Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, page 420, note 8, and Ain-i-Akban, i (biog.), 
p. v. 5 Vide infra, No. IY. 

8 Vide Am-i-Akbarl, i, 468, 47 1, 480. In the Tabaqat he is called Khaja 
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t ]Cb5nSn Do you know the reason of this 9 ” I said, “ The 68 
Shaikh wrote him a note, giving him advice on various rehgioui 
matters, and among other things advised him to attend prayers 
with the Sunni congregation in the Masjid i Hayy 1 This offended 
‘Abdu-’l-Hayy, and he attributed this advice to the Shaikh being 
a Mahdawi, and supposed that he wa3 reproaching him with 
heresy*' Mir Sayyid Muhammad said, “This deduction of the. 
Mir with regard to his own heresy depends upon this syllogism, 
‘You do not join m the congiegational prayers everybody who 
does not join in the congregational prayers is a schismatic there- 
fore you are a schismatic * But the major proposition is in- 
admissible And likewise the syllogism, ‘ The Shaikh assumes the 
power of issuing authoritative commands , anybody who issues 
authoritative commands is the ilahdt, etc , is unsound * " The 
MtydA then said, “ I will seal this application for a decision,* but 
I will detain it? in the same manner 3 as I have retained another 
application for a decision which was sent to me under the seal of 
some, of the elders of this place, and m respect of which I bare 
Borne doubts Now do you take this to Shaikh Buha’u ’d*-din, 

'Abdu I If&yj, and la said to have been an Amir He was for some time 
iftr \ *Ait or chief justice of the empire He was a jovial judge, aud on one 
occasion with Mirin §adr i Jahan the chief ecclesiastical authority of the 
empire, exceedod the bounds of temperance at a drinking party Akbar was 
much amused by the sight of his high dignitaries in their cups and quoted 
the verse of 

l ' S Ule j ijtS" Aifji * (Jifi lA 33 - 1 daA slijU 

‘ In the reign of the King who pardons faults and cloaks sins the reciter 
of the Qur’an has become a tosspot, and the judge a tippler,’ 

t " The Mosque of the Living God ’ 

* (iiti/ta), an application for an authoritative decision on a point 

of doctrine or ecclesiastical law, made to a mufti, or ecclesiastical judge 
having power to issue such decisions The decision itself 1 b a /a tic? 

3 A word occurs here in the text which has puzzled the editor 

He says w a note that in some MSS it is written , and it ia thus 

written in MS (B) I think that there is very little doubt that the ex- 
pression is i * as it were in pledge ’ The omission of the second 
stroke of the gaf , though common enough in MS3 and almost universal m 
Persia at the present day, sometimes does puzzlolndtan Haitians 
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■who is an accepted mufti, and say to him that my excuse of lack 
of hooks of reference, owing to my being on a journey, is perfectly 
comprehensible, but that, as to the tradition on which he has 
authenticated that (other) fatwa, it will be well if he sends me 
his original authenticated fatwa ” ; and say to him further, “ The 
long and the short of the matter is that you have delivered a 
fatwa authorizing men to sell their children, when impelled 
thereto by hunger. In the first place this tradition is solely an 
Ibrahim Shahi tradition, 1 2 and is not in accordance with any other 
standard theological works, and it is well known that the Ibrahim 
Shahi traditions are not accepted by the learned as of sufficient 
authority to support a fatwa, and if you maintain that a mufti 
is competent to give the preference to a superseded 3 tradition, 
I reply without hesitation that the expression used in the 
69 Ibrahim Shahi tradition is that it is lawful for fathers ( )> 3 

in time of distress, to sell their offspring, and it is well known 
that the word i^iy\ includes both father and grandfather, as we 
find in the book on marriage : — “ Any person whose fathers ( t^Jl) 
were Muslims is equal to him whose ancestors attained to the 
honour of (accepting) Islam,” and it is agreed that the word 
here means “father and grandfather,” not “father and 
mother.” On the assumption that this much is granted why 
should it not be (ruled) that the authority to sell children vests 
in both grandfather and father, acting jointly ; and what proof 
is there that such authority should be assigned to the single 
individual P He then retained Shaikh Mubarak’s application 
for a decision, and gave the former application to me. When 
I brought it to Shaikh Mubarak he was loud in his praises of 

1 These words clearly refer to some collection of fatwas compiled in the 
reign of a king of the name of Ibrahim Shah, bnt I have been nnable to 
trace the collection or to ascertain who the Ibrahim Shah was in whose 
reign it was compiled. 

2 ( marju‘ah ). This is another word which has puzzled the 

editor of the text. (marjff), of which this word is' the feminine 

form, signifies * referred,’ ‘ brought back,’ or ‘ sent back,’ and may be used 
of a judgment or decision which is sent back for revision. 

3 This word is an Arabic dual; and signifies, literally, * the two fathers.’ 
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Miyaft Hatim’s knowledge of theology and said, “ Tell him, after 
conveying my salutations, that I did not affix my seal to tho ap- 
plication for a decision as I expected that this occasion would 
anse ” When I showed tho document to «S!niUl Baha’u ’d din 
he said, “ As other muftis had confirmed the decision I trusted 
to what they said, and did not go deeply into tho question, and 
there certainly was negligence on my part ” Tho readiness of 
Shaikh Baha’u-’d din, the mufti , who was a man of high position 
and great virtue, to acknowledge his fault, was ovidenco of his 
perception and love of truth, and of his rectitude and justico — 

“ At the head of that letter which A§af wrote 
Ho wrote, * God had mercy on tho most just.’ ” 

Miyan Hatim, after enjoying tho blessing of tho opportunity of 
teaching and imparting instruction for a period of seventy years, 
passed away from this transitory world in tho year H 968 (A D 
1560 61) Tho chronogram of his death has been already given , 
tho words, “With the King ho is powerful,” 1 wero found to givo 
tho date of his death. Ho loft his son, Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l Hatim 
by name, as his successor as a rohgious leader and Shaikh, but 70 
not as If uUd. He too rejoined his venerahlo father in tho year 
H 989 (A D 1581) and left some degenerate sons as his heirs 
“ How long shall I chensh by blandishments tho complaisanco 
of stony hearted mistresses (idols) ? 

“ These degenerate sons do not call to mind their father ” 

II Maulana ‘Abdu ’llJh of Sultanpuii 3 
He was of the 8 tnbe His ancestors came to SuItanpQr 
and settled there He was on© of tho greatest sages of his time, 

(j9 * * u 

l j .MM These words, which may also bo translated, « He is 

with the mighty King,* give the date 968 The chronogram has already 
been given on p 47 of vol u (text) 

* 11 aula a a ‘Abdu Uah, Makhdumu 1 Hulk was the famous leader of the 
orthodox party in the reign of ALbar and tho persecutor of Shaikh Muba- 
rak, father of Abu 1 Fa?l Ftde vol n, text, pp 19, 44 84, 151, 154, 198, 

202, 203 204 209, 255 263, 267, 270, 273, 277, 311 In his later years ho 
advanced some heterodox opinions, but they wero not of the hind that 
gained favour at conrt Ft dc also vol i, trans Hanking, pp 606, 613* 

519, 521, 523, 525, 534 3 Apparently au Af gh an tribe 
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and had not his equal in this age, especially in hi3 knowledge of 
Arabic, Quranic exegesis, scholastic theology, history, and all 
those branches of learning which depend upon the exercise of the 
memory. He has left wonderful compositions, worthy of hi ms elf, 
the best known among them being the books known as ‘Ismat-i- 
Anbiyci 1 2 3 4 * and Sharhu Shama'ili- n-Nabi 8 (may God bless and 
save him!). From the Emperor who now has his resting 
place in paradise {soil. Humayun) he received the title of 
Malrfidumu-’l-Mulk, and also that of Shaikhu-l-Islam. He 
always strenuously exerted himself to enforce the holy law, 
and was a bigoted Sunni. Owing to his exertions many 
heretics and schismatics went to the place prepared for 
them. He used, owing to his extreme bigotry, to aver of 
the third volume of the Rawzatu-l-Ahbab 8 that it was not the 
work of Mir * Jamalu-’d-din 6 the traditionist. In the year 6 in 
which Gujarat was conquered and while Maulana ‘Abdu-’llah 
possessed great honour and dignity as agent of the exalted Court 
in Fathpur, I, who had just then returned from my journey to 
the Panjab, went in company with Shaikh Abu-’l-Fazl, who had 
not yet entered the Imperial service, and HajI Sultan of Thane- 
sar to see Makhdumu-’l-Mulk. We saw that he had -before him 
the third volume (of the Raivzatu-l-AhbUb), and he said to us, 
71 “ See, what mischief those who are followed in this land have 
wrought in the faith,” and thus saying he showed us that couplet 
which occurs in the encomium : — 

“ This alone is sufficient to prove his resemblance to God, 7 
That it has been doubted that he himself was God.” 

1 ‘ The protection (or continence) of the prophets.’ 

2 ‘ An exposition of the qualities of the prophet,’ i.e., Muhammad, hence 
the benedictory phrase which follows. 

3 A work by * Ata’u-’llab, known as Jamal-i-Husaini, on the history of 
Islam. 

4 The text ha 3 Amir. I have followed the reading of both MSS. 

3 Fids vol. i, trans. Banking, p. 449. 

8 A.D. 1572. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 142. 

1 JAA MS. (A) has which will not scan, and may bo 

taken’as the gloss of a pioU3 Sunni, scandalised by the attribution of the 
Godhead to ‘Ali. 
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and said, “He has passed beyond mere schism hero, and has 
placed the question of his misbelief in qnito another category, 
avouching his belief in the doctrino of incarnations. I am firmly 
resolved to burn this book in tho presence of a 8hl‘ah." I, not- 
withstanding that I was unknown to any present, 1 * 3 and had 
never mot ilayjdumn-'l-Mulk before, made bold to bay, “ This 
couplet is a translation of iboso versos which aro attributed to 
the ImOm Shnfi't * (may God bavo mercy upon him !). 

Ho looked towards me sharply and asked, “ From what nr o you 
quoting?” I said, “From tho commentary on Amir’s dfriJn.” 
Ho said, “Tho commentator, Qujl Mir IJusain*i-M Id!,* has also 
been accused of schism.” I said, “ This is wandering from tho 
point." Shaikh AbO-’l-Fnjl and llajl Sultan,* with thoir fingers 
on their lips, wo>o every now and then signing to mo to bo silent. 
Again I said, “I bavo board from somo trustworthy men that 
tho third volnmo is not tho work Mir JamMa-'d-din, but is tho 
work of his son Sayyid Mirak S])5h, or bomo other person, and 
that it is for this reason that its stylo differs from tho stylo of 
the first two volumes, being poetical, and not tho stylo peculiar to 
traditioniats." Ho answered me, saying, “ My child, in tho 
second volnmo also I hare found passages which clearly prove 
tho heresy and misbelief of tho author, and I bavo written notes 
on them. Ono of theso passages is tho statement by tho author 
that 'Ali, tho leader of tho faithful (may God bo gratified with 
bxm !), s on tho occasion, when T*dbuh (may God bo gratified 
with him !) was tho first to swear allegiance to him, Baid, “ My hand 
is withered and thiuo allegianco is worthless," that is to say, that 
‘Ali Murtaza, tho Icador of tho faithful, actually took ns a bad 
omen tho fact that Tall; ah’s arm was withered — that arm which 

1 This translation is conjectural. Tho reading of tho text and the MSS. 
is jfO-cf <_jb bA. jl I cannot ascertain tho meaning of tho 

jrord UUi.. 

8 Tho Imitn Abu “Abcla-’llih Muhammad bin Idris SJiifi'i, founder of 
one of tho four principal Sunni schools of jnrisprndence. 

3 Sic in both MSS. tba text has Mtlazi. * Fide No XXXVII. 

3 Tho words ‘ ‘Ali * and the benedictory phrase aro omitted from the text, 
bat aro to be found in both MSS. 
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in tlie battle of Uhud 1 was the shield of his holiness the prophet 
72 (may God bless and save him and his family!), and was pierced 
with eleven wounds,— a presumption expressly forbidden by the 
holy law. God forbid that such should be the case ! It is im- 
possible that ‘All should have followed such a custom, and it is 
impossible to believe that he did so.” I said, “ There is manifest- 
ly a distinction between foreboding and augury.” Shaikh Abu-’l- 
Fazl secretly pressed my hand and warned me to be silent. 
‘Abdu- 11 ah said to him, “ Tell me something about this 
person ( scil . Badaoni) ; who is he P ” He and Haji Sultan then- 
told him something of my affairs, and our meeting passed off 
quietly. After we had left him my friends said to me, “You 
have passed through a great danger, but (fortunately) he did not 
set himself to persecute you. Had he done so who could have 
saved ; you ? ” Maulana ‘Abdu-’llah, when he first set eyes on 
Shaikh Abu-’l-Fazl, in the early years of the Emperor’s reign, 
said to his pupils, “What injury will this man not do to the 
faith ? 

“ When I saw him in his childhood I showed him to those of 
the faith, 

“ (Saying) ‘ He will work mischief among the souls of men, 
•to your guardianship I entrust him.’ ” 

Maulana ‘Abdu-’llah departed to eternity in Gujarat in the 
year H. 990 (A.D. 1582), after his return from the pilgrimage to 
the glorious city of Makkah, and the chronogram in the follow- 
ing verses was found to give the date of his death : — 

Makhdum-i-Mulk departed and took with him, 

As a sign on his forehead, (the words) “ the mercy of 
God.” 

1 Uhud is a mountain about four miles to the north of Madinah, where 
Muhammad, at the head of 1,000 men, was defeated by the Quraish, who 
had marched against him to avenge their defeat at Badr. Of the Muslims 
seventy men were slain, among them Hamzah, tho uncle of Muhammad, 
and of the infidels twenty-two. Muhammad was struck down by a show or 
of stones and wounded in the face with two arrows, on pulling out which 
his two front teeth dropped out. Tide Qur’an, c, iii. 
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When I sought of my heart tho dato of hi3 dcatlt, 

It replied to rao, “ Reckon tlio second hemistich (of 
these > erse3 ) " 1 * * 4 * * * 

Ho left behind him some degenerate son3 who aro unworthy of 
mention , and hero I may remark that all tho rising generation 
give causa of complaint to their progenitors, for indeed it seems 
that tho chmato of this ago will cherish, nay will produco, nono 
better than such follows — 

I seo no good m the world, 

This seems to bo tho ago of impotence 

This state of affairs reminds us of tho story that a ccrtaiu 
king who was a bigoted Sunni led an army against Sabzawur, 
which is a hotbed of schism, its inhabitants being all fanatics. 
Tho chief men of tho place camo out and mado thui icpreseuta- 73 
tions to tho king, saying, “Wo aro Musalmina, what fault 
have wo committed that you should Into brought an army 
against us ? ” Tho Ling replied, “ Your fault is your zeal for 
schism ” Thoy replied, “ This is a falso accusation that has 
been brought against us. “The king said, “ Produco from jour 
city in support of your allegation a man of tho uamo of Abu 
Bakr,* and I anil sw ervo from my intention of slaying jon and 
of plundering your city " After much search and with much 
difficulty thoy produced before tbo king an unknown pauper, 
saying, “ This man is called by tho namo which you desired ’ 
After observing tlio man's old garments and dcspicablo condition, 
tho king asked, “ Had you nobody better than this to produco 
beforo mo 9 ” Thoy said, “ 0 king, ceremony apart, tho chmato 

1 There is something wrong with this chronogram Tho valacs of tho 
letters of tho words composing tho Bcoond hemistich give either 1188 or 

1093, according to tbo value, 5 or 400, given to tbo letter j in tho word 
t+s*} Tho words j^jb tho second hemistich ’) giro tho dato 9(51 

There may, perhaps, be an euigma concealed in tho versos, though nono is 
indicated 

4 The naxno of tho first Khnhfah Tho Shv'aha do not give to thoir sons 

the names of Abu Bakr, Dinar, and ‘Othman, which were those of the hist 

three Kh lUfahs, whom thoy execrate as asnrpcrs 

16 
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of Sabzawar cberisbes an Abu Bakr no better than this.” And 
the Maulavl-yi-ma'navi 1 (may bis tomb be hallowed) refers to 
this story in his Mas navi as follows : — 

11 This unstable world is a Sabzawar to us, 

We, like Bu-Bakrs, live in it mean and despised.” 


III. Shaikh Mobaeak of Nagoe. 2 

He was one of the great sages of the age and was distin- 
guished among the men of his time and his contemporaries for his 
piety, devotion, and trust in God. In early life he observed 
many austerities and strove much in the way of holiness, and 
was so zealous in enforcing the commands and prohibitions of 
the holy law that if anybody was present while he was 
giving religious instruction wearing a golden ring, or silk cloth- 
ing, or red hose, or red or yellow garments, he at once made 
him remove them, and if anyone appeared with long breeches, 
descending below the heel, he immediately had them torn to the 
proper length. If, while walking through the streets, he heard 
the noise of any singing he would start violently. In his zeal 
for God he was so devoted to singing that he was scarcely for a 
moment of the day at ease without being employed in listening 
to the chanting of hymns, psalms, mystic melodies, and music. 

74 In short he followed many and various rules of life. Bor some 
time during the reigns of the Afghan Emperors he used to keep 

1 Maulana Jalalu-d-din Bum!, author of the Masnavi-yi-ma'navi. 

2 Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor was the father of Shaikh Faizi and Shaikh 

Abu-l-Fazl. At one time he held the Mahdavi doctrines and was per- 
secuted by Makfadumn-l-Mulk. but when Abu-1-Fazl attained a high 
position at court the orthodox were, in their turn, harassed and persecuted. 
Shaikh Mubarak was the composer and chief signatory of the instrument 
which declared the emperor to be the highest authority on religious and 
ecclesiastical as well as in secular matters, an instrument which utterly 
broke the power of the Shaikh Mubarak afterwards joined 

Akbar’s new religion, 1 the divine faith.’ Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 32, 198, 204, 
270, 312, 348; also Ahi-i-Akbarl, i, 490, Shaikh Mubarak often obanged his 
religious opinions, having first become a Mahdawi, then a Naqshbandi, then 
a Hamadani, and then a Shi'ah, before he joined the 1 divine faith. 
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until, on the seventeenth of Zi-Qa‘da, A.H. 1001 (Aug: 15, 1593), 
he passed away from this world in Labor. He wasawuZZSwhose 
like, as regards the scope of his attainments, has never been seen, 
and the pity is that his love of the world with its pomps, con- 
cealed under the garment of holy poverty, left no room for the 
love of the faith of Islam. The author, in his youth, spent some 
75 years in Agra under his tuition, and owes him much, but can no 
longer feel himself fettered by his indebtedness to him, owing 
to his numerous acts of worldliness and impiety, his devotion 
to wealth and pomp, his time serving, his deceit and double- 
dealing, and his zeal for innovations in the faith. “Answer, 
God ; and either we, or ye, follow the direction, or are in a mani- 
fest error.” 1 

In short, the saying of the common people, that the son brings 
curses on his father, is exemplified in his case, just as it hap- 
pened in the case of Yazid , 8 in respect of whom some impudently 
and presumptuously say, “ Curses be on Yazid and on his 
father ! ” 

IY. Mia Sayyid Mohammad, Mir-i-'Adl? of Amroha. 

Amroha 4 is a par g ana town in the SarJcdr of Sambhal. Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad was exceedingly pious, devout, and abstemi- 

as though two separate qasidah were indicated. MS. (A) reads f<Ayai> 

and MS. (B } reads IajO The editor has insert- 

ed both readings, which are alternative. For mention of this qasidah, vide 
p. 4 and note 1. 

9 o.o' * * o 9 & tr 35 , 9oi , 09 

1 eA** <js 5 hf jl 111 j aU( OS Qu’ran xxxiv, 24. 

? ' ' 

The answer is to the question, “ Who provideth food for you from heaven 
and earth P ” 

2 Tazid, the son of Mu'awiyah, the second Khalifah of the house of 
Ummaiyah. He is celebrated in Muhammadan history as the opponent of 
Husain, the son of 'AIT, who was killed at Karbala in A.H. 61 (A.H. 
680-81). 

3 i.e., Chief justice. For mention of Mir Sayyid Muhammad, who was 
one of the ' Ulama . , vide vol. ii, text, pp. 220, 222, 245. 

' 4 Now the headquarters of the talml of the same name in the Muriidabad 
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ous Ho ami the author's father wero in their youth fellow- 
students under various teachers m tho city of Sumbhal, and also 
m Badaon under Mir Sayyid Jul&l, a sago who had studied tho 
traditional sayings of tho prophet under Mir Say} id Kafi'u ’d-dui. 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad, after completing his course of studies, 
employed himself m teaching, and towards tho end of hut life at- 
tained to a high position ui tho Imperial Court, receiving tho ap- 
pointment of Jfir » 'Adi In this high j>ost ho showed himself to 
bo scrupulously just, straightforward and trustworthy, so that 
oven tho Q/lfVuAl of tho time, out of respect to Mir 

Sayyid Muhammad’s ago, refrained from his customary double- 
dealing and baso bchawour, ami during tho Mira tenuro of 
his post no heretic or schismatic had au opportunity of 
damaging tho faith of Islam 

After tho death of Mir Sayyid Muhammad tho tillo of J/ir *- 
'Adi was applied to and assumed by many persons 

Tho Mir, owing to his hereditary connection with mo and tho 
longstanding affection which ho had for mo, advised mo, when 
I first appeared at court, to haio nothing to do with any madad »- 7G 
nuASrh, and to refrain from subjecting myself to Ibo baso actions 
of tho fjadrs, recommending mo to enter tho Imperial scrvica 
in any post I could obtain, for that tho $adn wero tyrannical 
egotists Owing to my disregard of his advico I naturally experi- 
enced what I havo oxpenouccd, and suffered wlmt I have suffered 
Tho J/ir was appointed to tho government of BalAar* in tho 
year II 981 (AD 1570 77), and in that city departed this lifo 
in tho year H 98G (AD 1578 79) » 

District of tho United Provinces tide rmptnal OattUeer (now senes), r, 

330 and dm i dkbart, u, 283 

1 Badaom apparently uses this iitlo as equivalent to that of $a<ir u 
Jahan who was chief of tho qd,u If this bo so, tho person referred to is 
probably fibrnklj 4 Abdu 'n Nabi Vida infra, ho X, or porhnps Q»$i 
Y&qub No IX 

* Uo was sent to Bakkar on tho dispersal of tho 'Ulama from court. 

8 According to the Tari&fi i ilafumt Mir Sayyid Mohammad armed at 
Bakkar on Bamako 11 A II 933 (Dec 1 1th, IC75) and died thcro 
2laban8.AH 93 1 (Oct 31st IG7G) 
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V. Shaikh Gada’i of Dihli, the Kambu. 1 

He was the son and successor of Shaikh Jamal i, the famous 
poet. He perfected himself in exoteric learning and enjoyed the 
society of the learned men of the age, being much benefited by 
their companionship. By means of the claim which intimate 
friendship gave him on Bairam Khan be obtained the appoint- 
ment of £ adru- s-§udur 2 in India, and was for several years 
resorted to, as an authority on religious questions, by the sages 
and principal men of Hindustan, Khurasan, Transoxiana, and 
‘Iraq. He was a born poet, and used to compose and sing hymns 
and religious songs after the Indian manner, 8 to which pursuits' 
he was passionately addicted. 

After he had dissociated himself from Bairam Khan, the 
Khan-i-Kh anan , and returned from the neighbourhood of Bikanir 
to Dihli, 4 he was honoured and esteemed at Court as before, 
"When in Dihli he always used to attend the shrines of the 
saints there (may God sanctify their souls !) on their anniver- 
saries, and used to hold assemblies with great pomp and circum- 
stance. He left this world for the next either in the year H. 976 

1 Kambu (spelt Kambuh in vol. ii, passim) is the name of a tribe. 
According to a proverb the Afghans are the first, the Kambus the second, 
and the Kashmiris the third sets of scoundrels. Shaikh Gada’i was ono of 
those who attempted to persuade Akbar to butcher Hemu in cold blood. 
Vide vol. ii, text, p. 16. 

2 Shaikh Gada’i was Akbar’s first Sadru-s-Sudur or Sadr-i-Jahdn, a very 
important post. The dignity of the Sadr, especially before the advent of the 
Mughul dynasty, had been very great. ‘ It was he who legalized the acces- 
sion of a new king. During the reign of Akbar also he ranked as the fourth 
officer of the empire. His power was immense. He was the highest law 
officer and had the powers which Administrators-General have among us ; 
he was in charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and benevolent 
purposes and possessed an almost unlimited authority of conferring such 
lands independently of the king. He was also the highest ecclesiastical law 
officer, and might exercise the powers of a High Inquisitor.’ Vide Ain-i - 
AMan, i, 270. Shaikh Gada’i was, like his patron, a ShVah. Vide vol. ii, 
text, passim. 

3 OJ iyo MS. (B) has, wrongly, s for cbj-a. 

i In A.D. 1560. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 38. 
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(A D 15GS CD) or m tho year H. 079 (AD 1571-72),' 1 leaving 
behind him song no hotter than the sons of most men in this 
de^cnerato ago, “as has been decreed for these days, and in 
accordance with the dccreo of God the all wise.” 

The following versos aro an extract from the poems of SJjaiUl 
Gado i — 

“At times my son), at times my heart became t ho nbodo of 77 
grief, 

11 1 over gnovo after tlicc, as I travel, 6tago by stage 
“ Bo not forgetful of my grief and pain, 

“ For thcro is no moment of mj lifo which is not occupied 
with thoughts of tbco 

“ I havo hound my frenzied heart w thy tresses, 

“ Myself ata bound in thoso musky chains 
“ If desires could bo easily accomplished bj tho surrender of 
lifo 

“ No difficulties would remain to truo lovors 

“Gada’I, thou hast lost thy life in unsuccessful cndcaiour' 

*' I havo not obtained my dcsiro from tho lips of my 
friend 1 

I havo copied theso verses from tho memoir of Mir ‘Ali'u 'd- 
daulab, which is not to bo trusted 1 sURpcct that the} aro not 
Gnda i s But God knows tho truth I 

VI MitaN Jamal Kiiav, Mom op DihlL* 

Ho was tho pupil of his own worthy father, SijmUl Najlru 
’d din, and tho brother of lliyuft Laden Ho was of tho Kurnba 
tribe Ho was ono of tho most learned men of bis tuna both 
m thoso branches of knowlodgo which depend on tho reasoning 

1 In tho former year, according to vo) n (toil, p 110) whore tho chroro- 
grom (‘ Yon oro dead, you great liog *), giving tho 6*Ut S,% 

confirms tho statement m the text 

* Vide Jm tAkbart i, G4-t Ilo is clnssod by Abu 1 F*fl as <w* ut us+t 
wl o understand sciences resting on testimony only, it aa a tbv 
gian 
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faculty, and in tlio.se which depend on the memory, but especially 
in practical and scholastic theology, knowledge of Arabic, and 
expounding the Qur’an, in which studies he was unequalled. He 
used to speak authoritatively on the commentaries on the Miftah } 
and it is said that he had, in the course of teaching, gone 
through the book l 2 Azdl, one of the most advanced works, forty 
times. He used to impart religious instruction, and never went 
to the houses of kings or nobles, but always affected the company 
of magistrates who were honoured and respected. Most of his 
pupils have become wise men. He passed away to the next 
world in tbe year H. 984 (A.D. 1576-77) at the age of more than, 
ninety years. 

78 VII. QazI Jalalu-’d-dIn op Multan. 8 

He came originally from the neighbourhood of the fortress of 
Bakkar. 3 * * * He was a profound sage, ever speaking the truth 
and loving it. In early life he was a merchant, and in middle 
age he employed himself in teaching. He taught in Agra for 
some years, and then, in consequence of certain events which 
have been narrated in the detailed account of Akbar’s reign, was 
employed in the high post of Qazl , after the dismissal of Qazl 
Ya'qub. In respect of his integrity and trustworthiness he was 
the best of Qazls, but, owing to the misfortune of his haviug a 
corrupt son, a handsome blockhead, and in consequence of the 
machinations of all the base pimps about the Court, his own lack 
of worldly wisdom, and his inability to appreciate the spirit of 
the age and the ideas of his contemporaries, he was banished to 

1 Vide vol. i, trans. Banking, p. 428, note 2. 

2 Qazi Jalalu-d-din is classed fay Abu-l-FazI in the same category as 
Jamal Kh an, vide Atn-i-AJcbarl, i, 546. He was appointed Qdzi’u-l-Quzzdt on 
the degradation of Shaikh Ya'qub for refusing to pronounce mut'ah 
marriages to be legal. He was one of the signatories of the deed which 
recoguised Akbar as the chief ecclesiastical authority in tbe empire. Vide 
vol. ii, text, pp. 209, 270. 

3 Bhakkar, formerly headquarters of the Bhakkar 8 nr Mr of the Sub a of 

Multan, vide Ain-i-AJcbari, ii, 333. Now headquarters of the tahftl of the 

same name in the Miyanwali District, Punjab ; vide Imperial Gazetteer of 

India (new series), viii, 44. 



(lie D.'tkan, 1 the mlcr* of which luid, hcaid of his 

staunchness to Islam nml his preaching of the woid of God, 
hououicd him to the utmost extent of then pawn Finui the 
Dahau lie was privileged topcifoim the pilguninge to tho holy 
house of God, aud there icptied, “ Hcio am 1/’ to the summons 
of God. 

VIII Qa*I Tawa’isI 

Tnwa’is 8 is a dependency of Klimasan IIo was a most 
trustworthy man, but, as ho wns devoid of lc lining, fomo of hm 
decisions weio wrong IIo Ind suflcied much at the hands of 
the w enltliy men ol his time.® nml was theiefoio nlw i)x much 
picjudlccd against them, and would, as fai is possible, show 
favour to tho pooler paitj,u\cn though lie were in tho witing. 

IIo did not underat uwl that m these dajs it is gcncniH} tho 
wrong- doer that cues for justice, in which connection Shaihli 79 
Abh-’l-Faifl has said, “If tho greatest of the [miltns ® had lned 
in our time ho would hn\o written on pmeticil theology other- 
wise than as ho did” 

When tho Ivlum-i-X.iinan broke nut into rebellion he ga\o t 
decision to tho tflect that tho seizure of tho cITei t> of a rebel wan 
unlawful,® and this decision ltd to Ins deposition ami tho appoint- 
ment of Qa?l Ya'qub in hyi place Veiy shortly after lua de- 
position he passed away fioin this world. 

1 Badaoni hero makes it appear that Jalalu 0-din’s banishment was tho 
reaalt of underhand machinations, but as n mnttor of fact iio was baniihcd 
for forging a draft on tho treasury for 500,003 lanka*. Uo was banished to 
the Dak&n m tho hopo that tho Muhammadan kings in Sonthcrn India, being 
bigoted Shi 4 oh s, would ba\ e him put to dtaih as a bigoted Sunni Vide sol. 
u, text, 313 

* Probably the tamo nfl 'fawawis, * a dependency of BukbSra, toveti 
pftiasaugs from Sukhaia, 1 tide Jiim Akbau, iu> 07 

3 u>m 113 ( A ) has^jbjy Utrl and MS. (£1) • Both of 

those readings aro wrong 

* Abu IJamfah, one of the four great Suum dootois of the law, and 
founder of tlio liana ft school of jurisprudence. 

6 Vtde vol n, text, p 100 Qa?i 'tawn’is', whom I find noivlicie dosenbed 
by name, was at tho time Akbar’s camp Tlio Lnkhnan edition of tho 

Tubaqdt calls hun * Qa$i Tawa’ish * 

17 
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IX. QlzT Ya'qub op Manikpur . 1 

He was related to Qazi Fazilat , 2 and was well skilled in prac- 
tical theology and in the principles of that science. He was of 
a cheerful and open disposition, and used to compose Arabic 
verses in Indian metres. They say that while he was, for 
several years, the QSziu-l-Quzzat of India, he used to take 
aphrodisiac electuaries in large quantities. One day when he was 
present at a party given by the Emperor, several intoxicating 
and stimulating drugs were handed round, and were offered to 
the Qazi among others. He refused them, and when he was a 
asked what sort of drugs he took, one of the Emperor’s Hindu 
favourites immediately replied, “ The Qazi takes mercury .” 3 

After his dismissal from the post of Qazi’n-’l-Quzzat he Avas 
appointed to be Qazi of Bangal, and Avas sent off to that 
province , 41 and Avhile there used to use aphrodisiacs to excess, a 
slave to the violence of his lusts. He was a confederate of 
Ma‘sum-i-Kabuli in his rebellion 6 and was in consequence recalled 
from that province and sentenced to be imprisoned in the fortress 
of Gwaliyar, and on his Avay to that place removed the baggage 

1 Manikpur Avas the headquarters of a sarkar in the sub a of Ilahabnd, vide 
Aln-i-Akbari, ii, 164. 

2 Qazi Ya'qub was son-in-law to Qazi fW.Ilat, Qizi of the army under 
Shir Shah. ‘ avIio was popularly known by the more appropriate title of Qazi 
Fazlhat. 5 Vide vol. i, trails. Banking, p. 474 aud note 4, and vol. ii, text, 

p. 101. 

3 or I ^li , a Hindi Avord. Mercury was apparently ixsed as an 
aphrodisiac. 

* According to vol ii, text, p. 101, Ya'qub superseded TaAva’isI as chief 
qdzl in A.H. 974 (A.D. I5G7) and avus degraded ten years later, so that he 
must have gone to Bengal in A H. 984 (A.D. 1576-77J. 

6 Vide vol. ii, text, p. 276. The rebellion Avas first preached at Jaunpur 
by Mullii Muhammad of Ynzd, Avho gave a fatwd or formal decision to the 
effect that rebellion against Akbar, as an enemy to Islam, Avas lawful. It 
broke out in A.D. 1579, the ringleaders being Muhammad Ma'sum of Kabul, 
Muhammad Ma'sum Khan Farankhiidl, Mir Mu'izzn-l-Mulk, Niyiibat Khan, 

‘Arab Bahadur, and others. Mti‘izzu-1- Hulk and Mulla Muhammad Yazdi 
AA'ere called to the capital, and on their Avay thither Avere put to death by 
being droAvned in the Jamna, 
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the Dftkan, 1 the mlers of which land, having heaul of his 
staunchness to Islam and his pleaching of tho noid of God, 
honouied him to the utmost extent of then powti Fiom the 
Dakau he was privileged to peifoim the pilgrimage to the holy 
house of God, and there replied, “ Here am I,” to the summons 
of God 

VIII Qa?I Tawa’jsi 

Tawa’is 3 is a dependency of Khuiasau Ho was a most 
trustvvoitliy man, but, as he was devoid of learning, some of his 
decisions were wiong He had snffeied much -it the hands of 
the wealthy men of his time, 8 and was theiefoie alwajs much 
piojudiccd against them, and would, as fsi is possible, show 
favour to the pooiei paity, even though lie weie m the wrong 
He did not understand that in these dajs it is generally the 
wrong-doer that ones for justice, in which connection §haiklj T9 
Abu-’l-Fazl has said, “ If the greatest of the Imams * had lived 
in our time he would have written on practical theology other- 
wise than as he did ’ 

When the IQian l-Zaman biohe out into lebelhon lie gave i 
decision to the effect that the seizui e of the effects of a lebel was 
unlawful, 6 and this decision led to Ins deposition and the appoint 
nient of Qazi Ya'qub in place Veiy shoitly after lus de- 
position lie passed away fiom this world 

1 Badaoni hero makes it appear that Jalalu d din’s banishment was the 
result of underhand machinations, but as a mattei of fact ho was banished 
for forging a draft on the tieasury for 500 000 tankas Ho was banished to 
tlia Dahan in the hope that the Muhammadan kings in Southern India, being 
bigoted Slu'afis, would have him put to death as a bigoted Sunni Vide vol 
ii, text, 313 

1 Probably the 6aine as 'lawnwis, ‘o dependency of Bukhara, seven 
parasangs from Bnhhaia.* vide Aw \ Aibau, ui, 97 
a MS (4) has Uvtl and MS. (B) . Both of 

those readings are wrong 

* Abu Hanifah, ouo of the four great Sunni doctois of the law, aud 
founder of the Hanafi school of jurisprudence 
6 Vide vol n, text, p 100 Qa?i Tawa’isi, whom I find nowhere described 
by name, was at tie time Ahbar's camp Qa^t. The Lvkhnan edition of the 
2k baqat calls him * Q$zi lawa'j|h ’ 

17 
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Qazi ‘Abdu-’r- Rahim, the Qcizi of Mathura, laid a complaint 
before the Shaikh, to the effect that a wealthy and stiff-necked 
Brahman of that place bad carried off the materials which he, 
the Qcizi, had collected for the construction of a masjicl, and had 
built of them an idol-temple, and that, when the Qazi had 
attempted to prevent him, he had, in the presence of witnesses, 
opened his foul mouth to curse the prophet (on whom be peace), 
and had shown his contempt for Muslims in various other ways. 
When the Brahman was called upon to appear, he disobeyed the 
Shaikh's summons. The Emperor sent Blr Bar and Shaikh 
Abu-’l-Fazl to fetch him, and they brought him, and Shaikh 
Abu-’l-Fazl represented to the Emperor what he had heard of 
the case from the people, and stated that it was certainly proved 
that he had uttered abuse of the prophet. Some of the ‘ Ulama 
were of opinion that he should suffer death, while others were in 
favour of his being publicly paraded on the back of an ass and 
heavily fined. The ‘ Ulama were thus divided into two parties 
and the question was argued at length. The Shaikh required the 
81 Emperor’s sanction to the execution of the Brahman, but, 
notwithstanding his importunity, no open sanction was given, 
and the Emperor said in private, “ Punishments for offences 
against the holy law are in the hands of you, the c Ulama ; what 
do you require of me F ” The Brahman remained for some time 
in custody on the charge, and the ladies of the Imperial 
haram busied themselves in interceding for his release, but the 
Shaikh's known opinions stood in the way. At last, when the 
Shaikh’s importunity exceeded all bounds, the Emperor said, 
“You have received your answer, it is that which I have already 
given you.” hfo sooner had the Shaikh, reached his lodging than 
he issued orders for the execution of the Brahman. When this 

May 12fch of that year, ibid. 248. Although the slaying of the Brahman is 
here mentioned as the chief cause of ‘Abdu-n-Nabi’s fall, Akbar had for 
some time been displeased with him. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 208, where the 
incident of the discussion on the marriage-law of Islam is related. Akbar 
then accused the Shaikh of having at one time interpreted that law very 
liberally, and of having subsequently retracted this interpretation to his 
( Akbar’ s) detriment. It would appear that Akbar never forgot this. 





‘ Your Majesty is the /mam ami Mujtohul of the age. Wluit 
need ha\o jou of thc-e 'Ulamii for assistance iu lstmiug jour 
commands, whet her religious 01 scoulir Tlioj Ii.no im lot m* pun 
in Hue knowledge, Wjoml a groundless reputation therefoi.** 
The Ihnpcroi muI, “Ssmte jou an* mj uachei ami 1 tun i e.uly to 
learn from jtm why do y on not fru* me from dependence on 
these Jfw/M*?'* ShttUj Mubarak mado i Hiipmue cfToit to {pun 
hts end, and, ail imo with rammii ami conttimicj, said, *‘ L)o jon 
mike a claim to religious *u premun nml demand fmm them an 
attestation of jom claim “ Ho ultimately wrote .1 deem* alhrm- 
ing the luhgious suprvmaij of the Kutpcroi ami his suptnuiitj 
to all ecclesiastical dignitaries . 1 Sl)iikb •Abdu-’n-Nabi ami 
Makijdnmu-’l-Mulk were forcibly heizcd and compelled, us though 
they had been mere nobodtei, to attend that assembly of base 
fellows No one saluted them, and thej took tliur sc its in the 
yajf-i’Ui'iU* nnd they were foned. much against their will, to 
attest that decree, whether they would 01 no , 8 iw his been men- 
tioned in the detailed histoiy of the ihu penn’s leign, and at 
last they both xxcDUcd permission to make t!io pilgt image to 
Makkah. 

Shaikh *Abdu«*u-Xabl died in the \ cat H DPI (A L) 1583)* 

IX 8u*ihU AhsiauI FurJ?, or AiibKjui* 

lie was among the lust of tho gixatest sages of tho time. Ho 
wnsdoiout, following a soiei-o mlo ami stii\mg much 111 the 

t Vide vof u, text, 270 

* 'Tho row ol s’nocs' 1 e., at Vno p'inco w’uero Vue courtiei'a IcU their shoos 
when entering tho emperor’s presence 

S Tho nataro of tho compulsion uacd is not mentioned. Uadsoui, in vol. 
11 , tort, p. 270, says that Botno signed willingly ami otlnrs unwilliugly 

* In vol 11 , text, p 312, tho dato of tho Shaikh’'' death is given 03 90S 

(A.D. 1584), and tho chronogram thero given ) gives the same date. 

Ho returned to Fotljpur from Makkah apparently in A If 990 (A D 1582)* 
‘ On Ins using somo barsli Intigoago tho emperor struck him a heavy blow 
in tho face with his fist Iho ghaikh said, “ Why dost thou not strike 1110 
with ahnifo ?”* ‘Abda-n-Nabi was then called to account for tho sum of 
Rs. 70,000 whicli had been advarcod for hi3 journey to Makknh, and was 
thrown into prison, whoro ho was strangled ouo night by a gang of men, 

8 Ftde p« 27, note 3, 
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path of holiness. In the feebleness of old age, when he had' no 
longer the power to walk, and was completely, bedridden, he 
learnt the glorious Qur’an by heart. He had by heart the con- 
tents of most of the books generally read, and if one of his pupils 
made a mistake in l’eading he would correct him without refer- 
ring to the text. He was well skilled in expounding the Qur'cin , 
in the traditional sayings and biography of Muhammad, and in 
history. He was a fellow-citizen and contemporary of Shaikh 
34 Nizamu-’d-dtn 1 of Ambethi, and he used to say of him that he 
was strongly opposed to the recital by the congregation of the 
fatihah after the imam ( during public prayers in the mctsjul). 

The author had the honour of paying his respects to the 
Shatkh while he was employed in giving instruction in the Sharh- 
i-V iqaya. One of the Shaikh's pupils happened to be reading the 
following verses of Hazal : — 

“ Abii-Bakr, the son of the chosen one, 

Resolved on a foray in connection with a strange matter, 
And he said, ‘ Verily I have resolved on a foray 
Against Kaftarah, who is my father’s mother. ’ 

And I said, ‘ Wilt thou not hearken, 0 my son, 

To the pi’oliibition against associating with the base ? * 

and a discussion arose whether the reading should be or 

XjlftJ 2 which latter is the feminine intensive form of the word 
* 

<>* 

ji “ an unbeliever.” He said that the true reading was 
✓ ^ 

and that no other reading would make sense, for that was a 
Persian word. My contention was that the meaning of ’ was 
more obvious than that of SjAsp — but God knows the truth ! 

1 Vide p. 27. 

2 S)l~aS" means ‘ an ungrateful woman ’ or ‘ an intensely unbelioving 
woman.’ 2)&d appears to be an Arabicized feminine form of tha Persian word 

‘ a hyaena,’ and, as applied to a woman, might bo translated 1 ghoul ’ 
or ‘vampire.’ The discussion between BadaonI and Shaikh Ahmadi is of no 
practical interest. 
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XII QUl $uu.c*Vi4'*.' kiui iimk or Jai&ma), »nu»wi'» "r 

Hu OR. 

tlo wft.4 a jmMiv.ii.il KAJif, anil vni rwaf\tol x* a luil»r in 

Roller* Mli bt ^dp* hy iriMlon Muslim* 1 Hi* 
a chtvrfnl aim! (iluMiit nittt|nnh» , t. Mlln ko ha* fur 4 
litiiv, a* ik well l morn, I l»o pupil of ^JjaiiJj Al-lu lUh MaUrlu. 
mu.'I.MuIL. I «x(l4inl)r fuuml him to U* f*r *uj>cnt r to 
mii‘'l Mali Ho lituul'Mimlcil «a* I c in rvlijfmuj* uadm that 
Iiv wh commonly *a»pcCtc*l <tfUui^ftln«lir lljl llio fjrl i» 
that 1»» ha* »*» vmlulm* that he* *** iM mjilifiU) tru»t *uy 
|nihi||. v>cu a numfut lutiUr «lu> »a* mtlll ol to amUmu, 
Hill mould ulaml U fun* Ini j Htlh joimO liat i]« ami r* an* 

Jim H ' lie* mi^ht »aj a* tu> authi nUIitu ult< raiw 

Tln'i »*y dial a Ictiiu' »lw ji»i<iiln! i«» l«c 1 1) »ti tin««h 
»ttl-urUil to dial • nr day < atiip ii[x>ti llir QJ{I at il that tl c* Ql{i 
alter k»* CJitUW. *Uk*I Ufofr httn *Mlli 111* IiaiuU ,011**11 »uS5 
i«\ttv»rr. Ibo Until, iltiulol wnlrli iauI, * >* »lm a) * 

with oic" The Q),*l Ml at In* fret layit**, ** M.uu him t*» mr * 
Till' Until lx pint). •! I to ftt | riMiit it) tfTrat AMt.oty uiir the 
t»irru„o if my il4U n ‘ht« t, an aflair mIiuJi will ixn»l I It* m*»»ii 
hmlai, when my aumly n rtuni'l I mil *ffnt a 
imxlin,; UIhiiii joj ami 'Ho* Qt«l at «»mv* j*a*i* Inn 

***<.» humhvj tiini u Tun ilnya later the man < *uu* to him 
ami Wiiil, 'Como tint l may *l.o\< you * ami l**ih Inn* a\u) 

**»th him to llto n*vr No** th*> hxitlic **a*» n \xry tall man. 
while tho QJ;| wm hn* of Mature The lurtl it* nalkul into I hi* 
n*ir until the until n nhril hi* uni, nml thui i*I«*k 1 Mill, am! 
s nil to the QH{I, ‘‘Crum* to im\ fot Kht;r m hue." The QAft 
npluel, “ l ca until tiwuu . hut* cm I omui tu you < " Thu hvntn* 
rcjilitd, “ Well, I have hliouii you tin* phuo *rhin> Khifr u». if you 
t moot cornu to it it in no fault of mini*'* Many uthu Morux, 

I lin * Al* ifi, t, all, iituro twi i* *tjks! * ’ nml "Allio 

rtui T'll-o jJf *«J« tint to* »»»* f« r xitnt <^;( of l.»hur 

* Literally, ‘folk of ilio path,* *<, I halo wrlio follow the vnrmonUl 
i nlinancn, m oppoicd lo tho l *ufu, «r|io Jocard item 

* Fuk Hughe*' Uitl.f/Wiw, ji 

18 
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2210Z6 laug liable than, this, are told of the Qcizi , and to detail 
them would be to show the weakness of his intellect. His- 
extreme simplicity can be estimated from the example cited. 

When the Emperor bestowed 1 on the chief men of Labor 
appointments in various parts of the Empire, and sent each one 
of them to fill some post in one city or another, Sadru-’d-din was 
appointed to be Q,ct~i of the seaport town of Bahroc, in the prov- 
ince of Gujarat, and was despatched thither in that capacity. 
There he died, leaving behind him a son possessed of ability, 
named Shaikh Muhammad, who now holds in that city the 
appointment held by his late father. 

XIII. MlYAN IhAHDAD of Lakhnat. 

He was one of those sages whose knowledge is always at com- 
mand and ready for use. He possessed a naturally acute intellect 
and intuitive intelligence. In knowledge of practical theology 
and the first principles of that science, and of Arabic, he had no 
equal. He wrote a treatise on syntax which he named after one 
of the nobles, Qutbi by name , 2 and which contained some evidence 
of its author’s industry. 

I went to Lakhnau at the time when Husain Khan was gover- 
86 nor of that place , 3 and met the Miyah. Among his works there 
were two books which struck me as being wonderful. One was 
a treatise, written in columns, which covered a piece of paper 
capable of containing fourteen lines of ordinary writing, and as 
broad as it was long. In this treatise the leading- principles and 

1 On the dispersal of the ‘Ulamci. 

2 A passage occurs here which I am unable to translate. It runs as 
follows : — 

Both MSS. substitute for and MS. (A) substitutes for 

but even with these variants the passage is obscure and the text 
appears to me to be corrupt. 

3 Vide p. 6, note 4. IJusain Khan was appointed to Laklmau iu A.H. 974- 
(A.D. 1566-67) and was transferred thence to Kant-n-Gula in A.H. 975 (A.D. 
1567-68). 
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pioblems of fuuiteen diflciiut brandies of knowledge weie suc- 
cinctly 8>f>t foith Tho othei consisted of foui \(aqSmaks from 
i treatise m which the style of tho Afaqfimdtu 'l Hariri 1 was 
imitated, which tiwhse Uo entitled Qigun * Ho tolil mo that he 
had composed othei walks besides these His cousins, however, 
«,ud that tho treatise on fouiteui different branches of knowledge 
md tho QitOn wore written by Hakim Zibiiqi, 1 2 3 * * 6 * who liming como 
to Taunpfti, employed himself in lollating books, together with 
tho well known* Qazi ^jjihahu M dm woiks thej f-ud, 

found then way, in tho course of time, to the Iihi 113 of Slmiklf 
Vzani of Lakhnaa, who obtained tho title of 5 <7 '“ » 

A*sain, % and thcaco ciima into the hinds of Mij 5 n Jhihdad who 
was 11 descendant of Sl>uiU] «V*7im — ind fiod knows tho tnith 
of the matter * 

XIV Min Savin JmIll n nl\ 1 QJLimti* ot A< ua 

lie w is ouo of tho greatest of tho »*? lyijuU of Agra and was pro 
eminent m his piety and resignation to the IJivme will From 
his youth to tho end of lus hfo he lived in scdusion nroiding tin 
society of the wealthy ’ nud nil pumps and cenmony and 111 his 
capacity as deputy of lus holiness tho Ghau* 8 of the Lvirl isting 
God, tho pole star (of ichgion) fixed by tho Lord tho inhabitant 
of that pi ice winch is beyond locality, Shaikh Muhiyyn d-din 

1 J J 10 assemblies of Harm ouo of tho Arabian cluamcs 

2 A lurkudi word, signifying *» border an edging of «ilL , and hoou in 
analog) of tho Arabic word Ax-«U», a supplement or couiuuntiry l),o 
-iptness of tho title will bo understood if it bo remembered that (ham} 

11 Arabic means silk 

3 itS (A) has (^jra^i) I have not been ablo to fn d any meutioi i f 

/ibriqi elsewhere 

* 319 (B) baaj^k»<i t above mentioned ’ 

6 » e ‘ Second (only) to tho greatest of tho /minis (Abu Hantfah) 

* Tho Qadiris oro an order of darushea , Vtde p 12, uota 4 

1 31 S (A) liasyLal ( strangers') with Lix( (‘tho wealthy ) as a coriec 
tion in tho margin 

8 (jLaut) means defender 01 helper ’ aud is -v common title of 
Muhammadan sjh ts 
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‘Abdu-’l-Qadir-i-Jilani (may God be gratified with him and 
cause him to be gratified with us !), he received pupils up to the 
time when he bade farewell to this fleeting world. At this time 
his son, strong in the faith, Mir Sayyid Da’ud, is the representa- 
tive of his reverend father, and spends his life in holy poverty, 
indigence, and peregrination. As the auspicious splendour of his 
dread Majesty the Emperor and the pomp of the greatness of his 
gjlprious progeny shone with ever-increasing^hrilfiancy over the 
horizontal, £he imperial domain of Agra, the effulgence of this 
87 unfortunate family has abated in splendour, and the famili es of 
other deceased saints too have declined in like manner. 

Gouplet. 

“ Hundreds of thousands of children were beheaded 
Before he who spake with God 1 saw the light.” 

XV. Shaikh HusArv or Ajater. 

It is commonly reported that he was a descendant of that pole- 
star of holy men, and king of true lovers of God Khaja Mu'in-u- 
’d'din-i-Sanjari-yi-Cislxti 2 (may God hallow liis soul) ! Since 
the Emperor, in the days when he first began especially to 
venerate his holiness the Khaja of Ajmer, happened to slight the 
claims of the Shaikh (to descent from him) some perverse fellows, 
prompted thereto by certain Shaikhs of Eathpur, men who have 
endeavoured to the utmost to depose and discredit those of their 
own class (may God reward them therefor!), gave evidence 
against his claim to descent from the Khaja, saying that his 
holiness left no descendants, and the $adrs and Qjdzis also issued 
decrees to that effect, being guided by their time-serving disposi- 
tions. 

Hemistich. 

The age hath its raiment. Be thou clad therein ! ” 

Thus the hereditary trusteeship of the shrine which had come 

1 i.e., Moses. The allusion is to the slaughter of the children of the 
Israelites by Pharaoh’s order. 

2 The great saint of Ajmer. Vide vol. i, trails., Ranking, p. /0, and note - 
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down to him through so many years was transferred to othei •> 

The Shaikh, who was a man of great estate, lived m that province 
hke a king, and the Emperor’s legal jealous) hotli on this 
account and on account of certain other events which happened 
could not endure the Shaikh’s position, so he ordered him to 
leave India and to journey to Makhah, and the ShaiLji accoidmg 
ly took foimal leave of his Majesty during the march to Bans 
wala, 1 and, after successfully performing the pilgrimage to 
Makkah, returned Having accomplished his jouruej to the 
Hijaz, he paid his respects at Court, on his return on the very 
day on which the Emperoi had marched from Fathpui towards 
Kabul against Muhammad Hakim Mirza but he would uot 
conform to the ceremonies which have m these days been estab 
Iished by those who have accepted a new faith and have been 
recently converted to Islam now followers of a new oider of 88 
things 

The Emperor after studying the page of the Shaikh * life 
and the lines of his forehead read there the signs of disaffection 
to himself, and commanded that the Shaikh should be imprisoned 
m the fortress of Bakkar 2 Theie he spent some years and tt 
last, in the year H 1002 (AD 1593 94), owing to the efforts 
made on his behalf by certain courtiers who had ln« Majesty s 
confidence he was summoned from Bakkar to the Imperial pi es 
ence and in company with some other prisoners such as Shaikh 
Kamal i Biyabani the impostoi some mention of w hom has 
already been made 3 and the Qflz/s of Fathpui who had been mi 
prisoned in Bakkar foi fourteen years owing to the machinations 
of ShaiUi Ibrahim i Oi^hti 4 and whose release had been ordered 

l Id AD 1577 

* B bakkar Vide vol n text p 300 

3 Vide vol ii text pp 300, 366 

* Shaikh Ibrahim was the son of Shaikh Mu$» and elder brotl er of gl.aihU 
Salim i Cishti of Fathpur Slkri to whoso intercessions tl e birth of S titan 
Sahtn (Jahangir) was attributed In AH 9S( (A D lo?8 79) ho was raa le 
governor of Fathpur Slkri, and it was apparently while he held that post that 
he had the is of the town imprisoned He died in AH 999 (A D 1590 
91) Vide I n % Akbart i 402 and Badaom vol n text, p 3“4 e t passim 
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by means of the intercession of Mirza Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad, 1 
he arrived at Court, and there they all paid their respects to his 
Majesty, and all, with the exception of the Shaikh, prostrated 
themselves. He, an old man of seventy years of age, utterly 
unaccustomed to the ceremonial of kingly courts and the correct 
fashion of waiting upon royal personages, made a slight inclina- 
tion and a mere bow, after the old custom. The Emperor’s 
displeasure with him was renewed, and the Mirza was ordered to 
have a grant of three hundred bigas of land in Bakkar made out 
to him, as madad- i-ma‘ash, 2 and to despatch the Shaikh thither 
once more. Begum Padshah, the mother of his Majesty, busied 
herself in the ladies’ apartments of the palace in interceding for 
the Shaikh, and said to the Emperor, “ My son, he has an aged 
and decrepit mother in Ajmer, whose heart yearns to see her son 
again. How would it be if you were to give him leave to depart 
to Ajmer ? He desires no madad-I-ma‘ash from you.” The 
Emperor would not accede to her request, and said, “ Mother, 
he will start business afresh in the place to which he is now 
going, and people will present to him alms, presents, and compli- 
mentary gifts in plenty. He leads a number of men astray. In 
fine, let him summon his mother hither.” This treatment of his 
mother was much bitterer to the Shaikh than was the mere going 
to Bakkar. 

On the night on which the Sadr-i-Jahan summoned the com- 
piler of these historical selections to the Imperial presence in 
connection with the Sh aikh’s resignation of his trusteeship of the 
89 shrine in Ajmer, as has already been mentioned, the Emperor was 
perturbed in respect of that case, which he had himself brought 
forward, and refused to ratify the decree (with regard to the 
resignation), and retained the Shaikh in his service. He said to 
the ^ Sadr-i-Jahan, “Where is that simple-hearted old man?” 
(meaning Shaikh Husain). I reminded him that he was m ■ 
Lahor, and urged the Sadr-i-Jahan, since I myself was unworthy 
to hold such a blessed position, to have him appointed as the 

1 Author of the Tabaqdt-i-Aicbari. 

2 A grant in aid of livelihood. 



tnistLL of the sin me in that protected 1 lit), ami so ustoio to him 
his just iluo But since it is not m the intuit ofnatnesof 
India to woih in the interests of then onn biethiui, oi to tinst 
in another, the dibits of the %nlr t Tahan mailed neithei m mi 
iim unfortunate wretch tint I \w tun m the vise of Shukh 
Huniii 1 lmt aged in ui, who<-i miis lime smell been foignui 
1>3 God, now h\es ui nflliction md distress in peituibitiou of 
f.|iu it md in implex it}, suited in the nook of obscunte tin ihle to 
li umt the doors of the gteat ones e f this world, oi to obt nil tin ti 
influence and interest on bis behalf whili at the sime tune the 
it) id of lepresent ition is closed to him, and all hopes * of tin 
itiUrtcssiou of others in Ins bch ilf ut immd 

Hilt to emttuuu the Shaikh * existence is i blessing md i 
km to lit highl} pn/cd b} his lunteinjun'mics 1 w is not 
pti&ou ill} ic<|ti tinted with him til) luuith but now tint hi 
ln> returned from his ptlgnnuge to the Hija/ and has suflcicd 
lx uds, ho ip pens to nit. to bo a cpiaiititi of ^lie HLI1I3 ) light uul 
m mgcl m bodil) form Xc\u huse 1 known him to sj t \k of 
woiUU} nuttei-s eithei m public oi in [iimiii IU is cm 
omplo}td in lust ui tit. s in worship and in sti mug in tin »ij 
of holiness fasting contmunlh and ilw i}s watching it mght 
It is in} hope that God (mi} Ho ho pi used md glonhcd ') wilt 
open to him the dooi of his disire in lecorduno with the text 
’Sail) i ddlicull) shall be attended with ease a}e vtul} a 
ddheult} bill)! be attended with cist it is 1113 hope too that God 

willspecihty ULompuiso him foi Ins iflhetions with the bUssnig 
dtseilbcd m the couplet — 

Coupltt 

When Iiaidships piess upon thee tluuk on thu ehuptu Have 
we not opened i 3 

And the word dilhcult3 lus letweeu two upetitions of the 
woid else* 

\\ hen thou tlunkest on this tejoiti 

1 (»io//« ) jrotected tl it is t > an fioni ovil b) tie j rtso at 
tl tit in of Mu mu tl din Cishtis shrine; 

2 latently the I o ige of mtcrcess on is r 11 el 

3 Iho mart) fouitl ehaj ter of tl 1 (?<i an from wlngli the test is quoted 
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I pray, too, that I, bondsman of this world as I am, may by 

90 the blessing of that leader of all the pious, attain salvation, that, 
being delivered from my purposeless pursuits, my wild talk, 
levity, folly, and futile sci'ibbling, I may reach my “ true native 
land ’ and abiding city, to meet there my departed wife, children, 
and relatives, and, above all my son, and that I may be enabled 
to employ what remains to me of life in some occupation that 
shall serve me hereafter. 

Couplet. 

My purpose is, if it be possible, 

So to employ myself as to dissipate my grief. 

And since these lines were written just as the scroll of felicity 
was unfolding itself, and the blessed breeze of morn was begin- 
ning to blow, and the true dawn was just breaking, what wonder 
if the arrow of my disinterested prayer strikes the target of 
acceptance through the bounty of the Lord, on whose boundless 
mercy I have always trained myself to believe, and by whose free 
grace I have been nourished ? 

Couplet. 

91 “ He may well unfold the desire of my fortune, for which 

last night 

“ I prayed, and the true dawn broke.” 1 

These complainings are out of place here, but what can I do ? 
My soul and heart are so oppressed with weakness and un- 
easiness that these few bitter lamentations have escaped from 
the pipe of my tongueless pen. Please God I shall be excused 
and forgiven. 

1 This couplet is from an ode of Hafiz, No. 236 in Colonel Jarrett’s edition 
of Hafiz. For JjaL* in the second hemistich Colonel Jarrett’s edition 
reads (^xJ'f ^ •c ; without any variant. A fine MS. of Hafiz in my possession 
reads (jib* ^pc. The same MS. reads ( or rather, as it is written, 
for (jjlc in the first hemistich. This reading does not commend itself to me. 
The Cawnpore edition of Hafiz (1902) reads (jjpof for or (3^ bo. 
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Couplet 

I mi not oni to wtq> from gntf of heait 

But this loul of grief lu awl) oppi esses in) lit ut ’ 

\VI SyAiMt 4 Vi di-’l Qiont * 

Ho u is m inhibit int of L cth, mil w is tjio delight of tin 
lit ut mtl tilt ippli of tlio o)o of Ins holt iu ‘•s ^baiMj Iluimd i 
ij ulin ma) God mill o bis Mini fi igi wit 

Vt the time when that hil) nun (mi) God tho most High 
7 ue tncrov upon Inm*) w is in ^gi t in (In <h)s when Bmram 
Khan the j!£A miiiai (Tu «ik m jouci I w is n student hut I 
had not the good foitunt of u tiling on him When Butam 
K7»iiu owing to the nuchinations of malevolent and ptivtise 
pc i sons the chief of whom uns Sl a *Ui Gael a i 3 lx. cum. puffed up 
with pnde on account of Ins truisient high pt Ritiou lie begin to 
ugird tho hoi) Shaikh with disfaioui mil summoned him from 
Cecil Ihe Shukb w is unuh displeased and dee laved that the 
tidcr augured ill foi lus peisccutoi mid then happened to 
Ban am ICban what did hippui * But $]pnU) Mull immael Oh m* 
used to attribute the mi bsc<itit*nt confusion m the aiTurs of 
Ban am Kbun to Ins own ]imnoj to Court (in obedience t > a 
summons) 

When tho hoi) Shaikh llamnl returned to Multan his soul 
now resting on high com 0 )ed itself in tho sacred shrine to tho 
neighbourhood of tho attend mt% of tho sublime court of heiveti 
md Ins pure bo ly was committed to tho ground m tho village 
of Haoudpur a dependency of Multan 

There had been for many yea»s a dispute botwtai SLimkll 
Abdu 1 Qadu ai d bis youngci brotbei ^l ail U Musa icgardmg 
tho title to the Shaikh dom ml SI, uI h Musa consequent!) 

t Vide bn i Akbari i 514 

2 Vida supra >to V 

3 Scii his removal from 1 is pos tio l by Ahbar 1 ids vol n text, p Jfl 
As a matter of fact many things contributed to Ba ram s fall Ba was 
unfortunate in having tl e wl oto interest of tho family of Ahbat s foster 
u otl or arrayed against him 

19 
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spent most of his time at Court. One night when the Shaikh 

Abdu- 1-Qadir was at Fathpur oil of poppies was offered to him. 
and he declared the use of it to he unlawful. The Emperor was 
displeased with him on account of what he said on this occasion* 
and one day in the hall of audience at Eathpur, after the congre- 
gational prayers had been recited, the Shaikh busied himself with 
his supererogatory devotions. The Emperor said, “ Shaikh, per- 
form your supererogatory devotions in' your own house.” The 
92 Shaikh replied, “ Sire, in this kingdom your commands have no 
force.” The Emperor was much displeased and said, “ What an 
ignorant fellow is this Shaikh .” He then said, “ Since you do 
not desire what my power can give you, remain no longer in my 
kingdom.” The Shaikh immediately left the assembly, resigned 
his madad-i-ma l dsh, and ceased to prosecute his case against his 
younger brother. He retired to Hcch, the burial place of his 
revered predecessors, and, in Shaikh Musa’s absence, removed 
the bones of the holy Shaikh Hamid to TTcch, and followed the 
sublime and laudable rule of his predecessors. He now walks, 
with the footsteps of resignation, in the way of holy poverty, and 
receives so much in the way of alms that he has no need of any 
madad-i-ma‘dsh. How Shaikh Musa, after all the years which 
he has spent in piety, devotion, holy endeavour, and saintliness, 
has become a secular follower of the Emperor, has adopted the- 
profession of arms, and, having resigned his former service, has 
now become a commander of five hundred horse. This is similar 
to the story of a man who became a Musalman, to whom one said r 
“ You have done well, there were too few Musalmans without you ! 

So long as Shaikh Musa was with the Emperor he would, at 
the stated times for prayer, whether he were in the public or the 
private hall of audience, himself utter the call to prayer, and 
would then lead the congregational prayers in the presence of 
the Khalifah of the age, and none could gainsay him. 

1 Badaoni apparently means to be sarcastic, insinuating that there were 
plenty of ci-devant holy men who had relinquished the service of God for 
the service of Akbar. With reference to what follows, however, he may 
mean that the imperial service was benefited by the accession of at least one- 

true Muslim. 



When news was brought to Sh ukh Abdu ’1 Qadir of his 
brothel s new riuk it Court, lit vud ‘Ho well deserves the 
« onirn mil of a thousand horfee Why dnl Uo not enter tho im 
pcml set vico before, ami receive ayijir m "Multan instead of 
< auselessly qaartellmg for so long * > ' 

Shaikh *Abdu 1 Qadir, well content with the honom nml high 
place which ho baa gained through hoi) jxjvcity follows the rule 
of l«s noble ancestors and sitting ns then surressox, tinplojs 
himself m guiding \nd tevchvwg the people, and spends his 
pieoous timo in worship m Oil px-iclict of stvc ix lusttnhcs 
md m hoi) endeavour so that his Ituhrship m the I'cligions 
world is established 1 2 * 4 

touj let 

Wt will not depitvo iitu-e]v< s of flit h mini f 1ml) povcitv 93 
md contentment 

Tell the king that uni did) bn id Ins Iuii ippumttd foi u*. 

Iiv fiod 

\\ II Niaimi hvulr 

1ft w ls tht »puitm) succissoj of Ins holiness Shaikh Balia u 
d dm /vkniya* Iniay Ooil s met if) bin Mini ’) The people »>f 
"Multm gave him the title of V ill (saint) tnd mi great w is 
then futh in him tint he could if lie those is-tmldo a thousand 
horsemen m one day He cmplo)td his tune so busily that ht 
took his meals at vimble times, ah it vvcit and owing to the 
ledness of bin oyts, eaused really h) his night watches fin 
common people htlitved him to bo i drunkard 

‘So much is my own blood my drink that nil night long I 
un btsnlo myself, 

Ami foi this icason men eh irgc mo with wine bibhmg 

Nevertheless, Shaikh "Musi i Qadin, who has been mentioned 
ibovc, always ittnbuted tho redness of Shaikh Kabir’s eyes to 
actual drunkenness, and ho would continually siy, I feu tint 

1 Literally has been stamped as current coin 

2 Vtdt vol i trans Ranking, 133 and note 2 and l tv t iUbari v« {t,2 

and note *1 Badaom docs not of coarse mean tl at Kabir was the lmme 
diata successor of this saint, who died in A D 1267 68 In tho Tabaqat 

Kaloir is said to have been an actual descendant of Balin' ti d din Zakanyn 
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tlie saints of old, too, whose morals we read of in hooks, were like 
Shaikh Kablr, who is well known as a “ Saint,” and that the 
old poets, also, were like Shaikh Faizi and the rest of them.” 
God forbid ! 

I saw Shaikh Kablr once at Fathpur, when I was with Husain 
Khan, and observed his dignity of appearance, and I firmly 
believe that inwardly he was a knower of hidden secrets. 

'(A fragment 1 from Sa'di.) 

“ Whomsoever thou seest clad in the garments of holiness, 

“ Believe him to be holy, and a pious man, 

“ If thou knowest not his actual state. 

" What business has the police officer within the house ? ” 

His death took place in the year H. 995 (A.D. 1587) and he is 
buried in the burial place of his venerable forefathers (may 
blessing and peace be upon them !). 

XVIII. Mia Sayyid ‘Ali of Ludhiana. 

He is one of the faithful men of this age, and is among the 
greatest of the spiritual representatives of Shaikh ‘ Abdu-’-r- 
Razzaq of Jhanjhana, a noted Shaikh, who was widely venerated 
by ecstatic mystics, and followed by those Avho had acquired 
learning and perfection. 

The Mir passed his eightieth year, and advanced well into his 
ninth decade, and throughout his precious life he never set foot 
outside his house once he had received authoritative permission 
to give .religious instruction. He was resorted to by the great, 
and by all, both rich and poor. Many miracles are related of 
him, and whosoever was honoured by the Mir’s companionship, 
and in all sincerity enrolled himself among his disciples, obtained 
grace to avoid all forbidden things and wanton pastimes, 
to ally himself to the Fount of all grace, and to attain his true 
object. Among such was Muhammad Ja'far, the relative of 
Mirza Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad, an orthodox youth, but polluted 
with debauchery. When he travelled from Labor to take up the 

1 The text does not give tlie source of the quotation. I have 

inserted it from MS. (A). The verses are well known. 



faujdari 1 2 3 * * * ot tlie p atgnui of Shimsabid,* which 'Us> in tin 
Mtr-H sjagtr and readied Ludhimi, he enrolled himself among 
"Mtr St}} ul ‘Alls disciples ami, bj God s grace, repented of his 
hms \nd, leaving aside all 8 things that should be shunned ‘ nml 
everything tint is fot bidden, frequently begged tho Vir to offei 
up i prayer 8 th it he might attun (<> the dignity of martyrdom 
The J/ir offered up prayeis m iceoidanco with his ixqucst, uid in 
the course of three or four months Muh unmad Ja'fu hcc-imu mi 
well Known for Ins piety abstmeneo asceticism, \nd devotion, 
that ho became in object of cmj 8 to mail} of tho pious 
md he, who used with much pndu md pomp and with many 
Attendants, to teeito his night pilous now drew water foi hi*, 
ceremonial ablutions without the In Ip of my stn \nt iml 
aroused nobody 

In a sboit tinio the Mir* pi i}ci w is mswered md m i \ ill i_,e 
in the jargana of Shamsabad Muhimnnd la'far ittaimdtotln 
dignity of luutyrdnm 7 (ightiug muifulty igainet tho w irlik» 
inhdels 

In th it same yen I waited on Mu Si}yid All, on thu occasion 
on which I in couipan} with llu/a Nizaniu d din Ahmad 
obtained leivo to visit my beloved home Tho corners vtum 
turned on the maityrdom of lafai, and Mn Siyyul Vh mu! 

It is idmissiblo fm ni irt} rs U> satisfy then lot oof pleasure in 

1 Che jaujdar was the chief military aid pel co olheer of »» p iiyau i, r 
‘ hundred 

2 Ucadquaitera of a paryan i in tho utor of Qaimauj in tl e fub » ot 
Vgra tide fi 1 1 Alban, » 18o Now a town in tho Qmmganj tafifil of 
the FnrTukhabad District iu tho U l* ule Imp Gazetteer (new series) 
xzii 229 

3 omitted from tho test though both MSS havo it 

* ofjyA*e<° ilS (A) haa ofjOax* which la not so good a reading 

6 tho opening cJ aptcr of tho Qur an winch is recited aa a prayei 

with i kention 

*> ihxc Badaoni always used tho word in tl is wrong sense eife *upri 
p 30 note 2, also vol » trana llanh ng, 395 and 543 note 4 

1 In AH 999 (AD 1590 91) vide 'rol » text p 376 Mu^ammal 
Ja far waa tho son of Nizamu d dm a maternal aunt 
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this world as well (as in the next), as is certain from the follow- 
ing text -which occurs in the glorious word of God ‘ Nay, rather, 
alive with their Lord they are provided for, rejoicing.’ ” J He 
then said, in this connection, “ There was a newly married youth 
who met his death by martyrdom in this neighbourhood, and 
after bis death he used to return always on Friday nights, in 
appearance the same as when he was alive, and pass the night 
with his wife in conjugal intercourse.” I said, “ They say too 
that deceased martyrs are capable of begetting children in these 
circumstances, and it is well known that this is a fact. In the 
paryana town of Basawar, which was my birthplace, an Afghan 
named Ishaq suffered martyrdom but used to consort with his 
newly-married wife after his death, visiting her every Friday 
night. Fie ordered her to keep the matter secret, but shortly 
afterwards, when the woman became pregnant, she was accused 
of misconducting herself. On being much pressed she revealed 
the whole matter to her mother-in-law, Ishaq’s mother, and one 
Friday night showed her the form of her son. The mother cried 
out, calling her son by name, and tried to embrace him. The 
shape vanished, and from that day forth Tshaq appeared no more. 
His mother dug a well and named it after him, and the well 
exists to this day. How can these things be ? ” Mir Sayyid 
‘All answered, “ They are possible, and they are not contrary to 
reason.” Mirza Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad said, “ It may be that 
a jinn appeared in the outward form of the Martyr.” The 
Mir said, “A jinn has not the power to appear in the 
semblance of the bodies of prophets, saints, pious men, and 
martyrs.” 

The death of the Mir occurred in the year H. 1002 (A.D. 
1593-94), or H. 1003 (A.D. 1594-95). One of the learned men 
96 of the time found that the words, “ The religious leader of man- 
kind,” 4 gave the date of his death- The Mir's worthy son, Mir 
Sayyid Mahmud, has succeeded him. 


1 p&j Mff sk^l d>- Gm-km iii, part 

2 • ' * This chronogram gives the date 
1593-94). 


of verses 163, 164. 
A.D. 1002 (A.‘D. 
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X!\. *yj vi mi Ml ‘I n 

IU* was the grandson of Manila a Mu'in tin* preacher, a well- 
known mm, tin* unthoi of tho lfa*u>tyn- n-mdtfhra/i 1 SluufcJi 
MiTin (of whom 1 am wilting 1 was .m angel in human form 
Hi* lias employed foi home turns nndci the /arm an of the 
Khiillfnh of tlie ago, a- Qdrf of Labor The) say that he novel 
ill ruled a rase, ami that if «i plaintiff pies-ed for the deciMtm of 
hi-* suit he would with much iiiM-tente .uid lamentation and with 
protestation** of his own incoiiipctcm e, s,u, “ Voi God’s sake 
umi promise tlio matter between you. *o th.it I mui avoid respon- 
sibility and have no cause for repentant c or tdmuie " He would 
also Mi), “ You both know all about the c use , it is my misfortune 
that I. who know nothing of it, am left alone to decide bet w ten 
two who knew all about it Do not, then, give me cause to be 
ashamed bcfoxe tlio Couit of God, the Most High ’ ’’ If a woman 
prayed fni a separation from hr r huidmud on t lie ground of Ins 
absence from her he would provide hit with means of livelihood 
to the extent of Ins abilit). and would sav . “ '1'ake this mucli for 
your subsistence and await yom husband's ivluni do not 
f*epirato fiom him ” 

Ho devoted but subsistence alio w am e, ovci which ho hud exclu- 
sive rights, to tho pay of set lines, whom ho used toeiuplo) to copy 
valuable books, and ho used to collato the copies and have- 
them bound, and would then present them to students. This was 
his principal occupation and employment throughout his life, and 
he must have distributed flams rods of such volumes to the 
people. 

In tho year H D!)o (A.D 1587) lie took his dcp.utuie from 
tins world, the sojourning place of toil, for tho gaulcn of eternity, 
leaving two sons, ono of whom is famous in all nots and combats 
for his skill in wrestling, while tho other is a noted pigeon -ilier. 

On account of these accomplishments their names were mentioned 
the Emperor, and ho was a spectator of their pci formances. 97 


l The text has Mt'raj, bat both MSS. have 3 Wan}, winch rending I haro 
adopted. The title of tlio book, which I have not found mentioned else- 
where means “ Stops to prophet-hood.” 
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99 £! The glory of the race of Yas” 1 2 for the date of his 
death. 

Mir ‘Abdu-’l-Latiffs fortunate, noble, and orthodox son Mirza 
Grhiyasu-’d-din £ Ali-yi-Akhund, entitled Naqib Khan,* who is 
endowed with angelic qualities and adorned with the graces and 
perfection of learning, has no equal either in Arabia or in Persia 
in his knowledge of works on travel, of history, and of chronicles, 
as has been said before. The author is more intimate with him 
than with any of the courtiers, and was his schoolfellow from 
childhood. He is now strenuously employed, night and day, in 
the imperial service, and for a whole generation past has been 
engaged in reading works on history, books of story, and anec- 
dotes, and legends, both in Persian and in Hindi, which latter 
works have in these days been translated. Oiae may say indeed 
that he has become a part of the life of the Kh^lifah of the age, 
who never dreams of losing his companionship for a moment. 
Of late he has been suffering from slight fever,' but it is hoped 
that he will be blessed with a rapid recovery and complete res- 
toration to health. Since the good are everywhere acceptable 
may they live long! As for the evil ones of the bge, what need 
is there to utter prayers for them ? The evil that they do brings 
its own reward and evil befalls the tongue which pollutes itself 
by the mentiou of these nameless scoundrels. 

XXI. Khaja Muhammad Yahya. 

He was a descendant in the fourth generation of the holy 
Khaja Ahrar 3 (may GocI sanctify his soul!). He was well 
acquainted with the seven styles of penmanship, and was a 
professor of that art. He had great practice and wonderful skill 
in medicine and therapeutics. His excellent qualities and dis- 

1 The chronogram gives the date 981, 

2 Vide- Ain-i-AJcbari, i, 4-41. Akhund means ‘theologian,’ ‘ preacher,’ or 
1 tutor.’ Naqib Khan was made a commander of fifteen hundred at the 
beginning of Jahangir's reign, and died in A.D. 1614. He was buried at 
Ajmer, beside his wife, in the enclosure of Ma'inn-d-din Cisbti s tomb, 

3 The renowed saint Khaja Nasiru-d-din ‘Ubaidu-’llah Ahrar. Vide Ain- 

i-Ahbnrt. i, 322. 



position were an mhintanco which lit* had icccued from hi* 
forbears, nnd although ho was little given to discouiso he exer- 
cised hospitality, and whatever he rvecued from lui j Tjtr wan 1QQ 
spent in furnishing the till© of friendship Ho w is the hcnc 
factor both of high and low When tho nciv huxsjr no* intro- 
duccd and tho inilueneo of the vilest of men waxed great ho 
withdrew from this society and obtained U we to perform tho 
pilgrim igo to tho I/ijus Ho n is mule ‘Indirof the pdgi im- 
age* and uas sent on his way to tho holv plir«*» with amplo 
store for tho journey When ho h id ntt lined tho felicity of com 
pletmg the pilgrim ige he leinrncd mid pis vd 1m pit cions time 
in Agra in deletion and tho m nno of tho Mont High God, 
which alone is the object for which man was cm ted until the 
importuuato messenger of doom scited the gmnmtof his holy 
life, and mu leal lum to tho abode of marne^s to Ooil and tho 
threshold of Uh grtifnuo, so tint ha\ mg obtained lus release 
from this abode of distraction and darkness he intend into close 
fellowship with tho faithful, tho many is, tiud tho pious 

Con; Ul 

Thoy call to thco from the highest heaven 
l know not what moro thou hast to do with this world 
of snares 

XXII. SijaiKjj yesua iv ltapi^rj«jjjla 
Ho win ono of tho spiritual sucecssois of tho lord S!lrt‘!ih 
Husain of Kb* arum (may God sanctify In a sowl') Religious 
ecstasy, overpowering him, used to l-eihico him to a slato liko 
inobnety Daily, aftei early moirnng prayers, tho Jfi fb(U, 
written by SJj'xikJj Rnsbid (may Goil sanctify his soul '), used to 
bo read m lus \ cncmbla assembly, after tho rule of tho /Ti&ratct 
order, and I10 would then fall into a religious ecstasy, and in liko 
manner ho was assiduous in rcadiug the Vawmif of the Waulau 
yt-J/ahiac? ' His feet weio firm «n tho path of tho most pare 
law, mid lus speech sprang o\or fiom spuituul knowledge, and 


1 MauUm Jnlatn d dm 1 Jtumi 
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affected the hearts of his hearers. If at times one would praise 
him he would say, “ It is yourself that you are regarding.” 

He stayed some time in Badaon for the purpose of seeing some 
101 Turks who had attached themselves to him as their spiritual 
leader, and made that place resplendent with the light of his 
presence, and the bounty of his blessed companionship reached 
the inhabitants of that district. Returning thence he came to 
Agra, and thence hastened to the court of the great God. 

XXIII. Shaikh ‘Aisdu-’l-Qadir. 

He is one of the descendants of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Qadir the 
second, of Hcch, who was entitled his holiness Ghaus-i-Rabbani 
(may God be graciously pleased with them!). Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l- 
Qadir and his younger brother, Shaikh Ilah Bakhsh, were both 
educated in piety, devotion, and temperance, and were distin- 
guished for their mental perfections. They lived for some time 
in Fathpur, and the emperor, at the time when religious contro- 
versy waxed warm, extended his patronage to Shaikh Ilah 
Bakhsh, and appointed him to Gujarat with the title of §adr, 
and sent him to Shahbaz Khan. 1 . This was, in fact, banishment. 
The Shaikh, however, rendered good service to the state, and 
constantly 2 sent express messengers with representations contain- 
ing full news 3 of the rebels, and other matters, so that a commis- 
sion was issued, granting him the rank of commander of three 
hundred. But just then the messenger of death delivered in his 
ear the joyful message, “Return thou to thy Lord,” and he 
responded cheerfully to the messenger of God. His elder brother, 
Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Qadir, was then banished to the glorious city 
of Makkah, and at the time when the Khankkanan, son of 
Bairam Khan, 4 and Mirza Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad had the control 


1 Shahbaz Khan Kambu ; vide Ain-i-Akbari i, 399. Shaikh Ilah Baldksh 
was apparently sent to Gujarat in 1578-79, at which time Shahbaz Khan was 

in Western Riijputana. 

2 , ,-Uj as in both MSS. The text has 

as in both MSS. The text has ;lnA.|. 

4 Mirza ‘Abdu-r-Rahlm : vide Ain-i-Akbari i, 334. It was probably in 1583 
that Shaikh ‘Abdul-’l-Qadir was sent to Makkah. 
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of affairs in Gujarat, lie went thither, and having obtained from 
them provisions foi his journey and attached himself to a com- 
pany of pilgrims he obtained the glory of performing the 
pilgrimage of ^lie tfajj Thence he returned to his own native 
place, Labor, where ho now lives, 1 * engaged m the service of God 
and in devotion, and remaining steadfast m the same 

XXIV §HAi»ur Abu-'l-JU'alI 
He is the nephew, the son-in-law and tlio spiritual successoi 
of his holiness the truo spn itual guide, the abode of saintship, 
him who is seated in the chair of unity, lord of the sword of 
might and tlio tioop of power of the Eternal One, the manifesta- 
tion of the perfections of Muhammad, Miyau Shaikh Da’ud 4 (may 
God sanctify ins soul 1 ) He is, in the swift pursuit of righteous 
ness, the pliceuix of the age, a pattern in all states and assemblies 
of holy poveity and self efficement If mention bo made of 
those favoured by God it is his name winch is most appropriately 
mentioned, and if the talk ho of those who excel their fellows it 
is Ins namo which is first spoken Ho is a man of lofty soul who 
has completely effaced himself in tho love which ho bears to Ins 
spiritual guide, a man of noble mind who knows no other occupa- 
tion than tho adoration of his saintly preceptor He lias himself 
written verses to that purport — 

Couplets 

“ I am ever mebnated with the cup of love , 

What should I know of 1 this ' and 'that* — 

I who worship Da'ud ? " 


“ How can this frozen heait be warmed by the speech 
of all ^ 

Nay, it requires the breath of Da’ud, which can soften 
even iron ” 

1 In A. II 1004 (A D. 1595 98). 

1 Vide p 47. 


102 
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A /> ogmeni 

Ghiubati 1 speaks in his religious ecstasy, 

An ecstasy which is indeed altercation without speech. 
It were impossible to describe the condition of Ins love. 
Yet to refrain from doing so 13 another impossibility 


Ghnrbatz 1 Make thy life a sacrifice to Him, 

F 01 the felicity of union with Him is not bes 
towed as a worthless gift 


Keep the mention of love m thino heart, and open not 
thy Ups 

Keep the mouth of this flask veil closed, lest (cold) 
air should cater it 


QJi tu 6ati ' Raise the cry of ' I am God 1 ’ 2 3 and fear 104 
not the stake, 

For lopo and stake arc the means of ascent in this path 


That which we have seen and known of that Soul of 
Souls 

(We learnt) not to repeat, but to see and to know 


The following copy of a letter is one of his nonderful epistles 
which he sent to me in Labor — 

Vei ses 

I luci eased my desire and my heart is in grief 
And within my bowels a fire is kindled 
When will the absent return from their long journey 93 
* * * * 

1 The takhallw or poetical name of Abo 1 Ma ah 

2 The reference is to Mansur, -tide p S7 note 7 

3 These seises should be completed by a fourth hemistich, which is want 
mg m the text and the MSS 
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“My deal* one, — At this time of dejection in my separation 
from every friend and stranger I liad come to regard the news 
even of those who 1 asked after the well-being of all as a letter- 
carrier and messenger, and used to hope for greetings and a 
message, when suddenly your affectionate letter took the place of 
a prescription for the restoration to health of those cast dowu 
with melancholy at separation from their friends, and redoubled 
my desire to see you, and my affection. Now the verse 3 of that 
holy man of the Qudiri oi’der, the seething of whoso waves of 
eloquence astonishes and bewilders the soul, expel the anguish 
of my heart, and I beg that you will excuse me (for quoting 
them) : — 

Ho, ye (who hearken) ! I wonder at all mon. 

And in my drunkenness I see neither that which is 
before mo nor that which is behind. 

And thero is nothing, I swear by God, in my bowels but 
desire for you, 

My heart seeth you, as though l saw from vour 
eyes. 

From my grave whisper iu the ears of my absent friend* 

That they are the objects of my regard both in life and 
death. 

When Muukir and Nakir shall come to me 

I shall answer to Nakir at the time of his coming, 
and to Munkir. 

And will say ‘Question not me, but another* concern- 
ing them, for I am verily their friend, 

And the bond of my love for them has suffered no 
change. 

We till convey salutations to all of you. 

Written by the humble Abu-’1-Mu*aii.” 

And in another letter he wrote the following couplet — 

“ As for that dear one who nightly movetli near mo. 

Blest will be the day when lie appears clearly hetme 


! Both MSS iu -"« (* wi.i '} here. 
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“ Salutations blended with the desire of seeing yon and Haunted 
like the bannud of tho Da udiyyah hi inch of the Q hlinyy th 
older mo sent to you Know that, youi ftitud las important 
business with Maulana *A.bdu 1 Qhafar and Shaikh ‘Unm, 
which can be settled by a moments attention from you If you 
can spaio v»j of your pieu us time to bung it about it will m 
ti nth, ho most fruitful u» benefits My blessing 

XXV. Mao f ana Ulai ot 1u\ 

I ill is u fuuoas (pi «fa of Lahoi lho Maulana is a relatno 
of y aj i Mnhdi who was one of tho most famous Shaikhs He is 
now ono of tlic most learned men of tl a time nnd has been 
appointed \s a teachei nt Lahfn He u a pupil of Mulla 
Ismahl of Ucch and li is iko lccoived mstiucti u from othoi 
tcacheis Ilo ih a most e\pe>t lnpid uy possesses gi eat acumen 
and Ins nimh store of learning m all branches of know 
hdge both those which call fot tho cxeieiso of tho icasonmg 
ficillty uid those u huh depend on the mommy I hey saj that 
lift his been engaged m leading umi he was eight yoirs old 
Jfi lias « good delisciy md speiks unambiguously s> tlmt bo is 
able roadih to comoy to flic understanding of lus pupils tho 
pen so of Arguments oil knotty points of spccul itive md traditional 
science He is limllicaiied, pious md religions, and has the 
Qttr ifn by heait Ho is endowed with amide qualities Tho 
coircction mil arrangement of the Quranic exegesis 1 of Shaikh 
Vam is piiucipally his wink His age is between fifty nnd 
sixty 

Con pit l 

Wh it of argument regarding know lodge •* i hoii^li it tmrel as 106 
f « a a i arq 1 1 8 

lho mention of the name of Manljua Jauulu M dm Muham 
mid mil accompany it 

XWI Muiwi * Vi dv *_y ^»i\0i n> I Xii5r. 

He is a most eminent and distinguished sigL, and well known 

l Th* ( ray* of inspiration’} 

* One of tw * Lnght stars near tho N rth 1* le 

21 
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for the vigour of his understanding and his natural acumen. 
His belief in the SkaiMis is unshaken, and the firmness of his 
confidence in these men is wonderful. Most of his precious time 
is expended in perusing the works of this class of men, and he 
employs his life in the recitation of supererogatory prayers and 
petitions and in the perusal of the Qur'an, and whatever comes to 
his board is at the disposal of the poor and needy. At the time 
when the controversy with the 4 Ularna and the Shaikhs took place 
lie was banished, 1 and having been appointed to be QazI of 
Jaunpur he was sent thither. When he joined the imperial 
Court at the time when it was at Ilahabad 2 3 the Qosz-ship of 
Jaunpur was bestowed on the Ottoman Qcizi-sada, an accomplished 
man of pleasant disposition and adorned with manj T mental 
perfections. Since that time Maulana ‘Abdu-’sh-Shakur has re- 
mained there in retirement, engaged in teaching and imparting 
knowledge, contenting himself with what is sufficient for subsis- 
tence, averse from covetousness, far removed from worldly perils 
and fears, and near to the salvation of faith. 

XXVII. Shaikh KabIr, son op Shaikh Muna\vwar. s 

He is the successor of his respected father. He is a young 
man who in childhood attained to perfection and excelled holy 
men. If in these latter days there be a son who is better than 
was his father it may be said that it is he who has attained this 
107 condition. He prosecuted his studies in most of those branches 
of knowledge which are included in the ordinary curriculum 
under his father, and his respected father-in-law, Miyan Sa'du- 
’llah Bani Isra’il, and subsequently made the society and 
companionship of his fellows the rule of his life, and became a 

1 In A.D. 1579. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 277, where ‘Abdn-sh-Shakur is called 
Gaulddr, i.e., wearer of a darvlsh's robe. 

2 In A.D. 1583. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 334. 

3 Shaikh Munawwar was born atrLahor and was noted for his memory 
and learning. When the ‘Ulamd of Labor were banished in 1579 he was 
made Sadr of Malwa. He was afterwards imprisoned in Gwaliyar, where 
he died in A.D. 1602-03. Shaikh KabIr himself died at Ahmadabad in Guja- 
rat in A.D. 1617. 
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courtier May the most Holy God (bo Ho exalted ’) grant him 
repentance for Ins indulgence in opium, Ins pride, and Ins lying 
md boasting. At the time when, in accordance with the nupe* 
11 tl older, he accompanied his father to the panjtma of Bajwaia 1 
aud the spin's of the inn them mountaius, nml was employed 
m the ldmmistnvtion of that district, he wrote a letter to me 
from which the dtgiee of perfection to winch lie, as a man, hid 
attained may he mfeued That letter was as follows — 

Pot try 

1 had a huut by means of which 1 cujojtd life hut Ucut 
peushed from mo owing to the chaugo which it suffered 
“ May the attendants of that posscssoi of a sublime disposition, 
that resoit of excellence, bo m good health Oh, my lord 1 The 
concerns of my hcait aud soul, that is to say the only true con* 
corns of i man, aio firmly established on the thieshold of smeue 
affection, bat my eaithly body (may the dust of the world he ou 
its head*) consorts with the buds and beasts of the wilderness of 
superfluity,* nay, by God* it consorts with a multitude fiom the 
sight of which the veiy birds and beasts could not choose but 
flee. Gloiy be to God’ 1 knew not w hero I may hud a lemcdj 
My vile spint now knows what a blessing health is From 
the time when I fiist came to yeais of discretion to tins day, 
when I have leached my fortieth y eai , dl my endear ours 
have been directed tow aids the companionship of the most spin- 
tually minded men, whciem I might seek a remedy foi my spin 
tual imperfections aud the diseases of mj soul, and uow zeal foi 
the Supremo and jealous God (may His majesty be exalted’) 
having affected me has brought on me a soie affliction, which 

1 There wero two parganaa of this uamo Ono was m thu Agra tarkar of 
> tlia §a6a of Agra (Ain., », 182) and thu other was m the Beth Jalandhar 

Duab sarkar of the fuba of Labor (Ain, it, 316) 1 ho latter is tho tow n 

mentioned here It la uow a town jn tho District and tahml of iloghiyar- 
puc m the Panjab Vide ‘Imperial Gazetteer of India ’ (new senes), vi, 220. 

8 ii,jxS Tho writer perhaps means the vrildcrneaa of tho vulgar 
crowd. 
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iioue but He can cure. Cheerfulness, 1 contentment, and the quiet 
enjoyment of health have all been snatched from me. You, 
0 Maulavi, will surely have experienced the magnanimous and 
affectionate solicitude of the Nawwab Fayyazi, 2 that most learned 
and most wise man, unique in this age (may God enrich us from 
his perfection, and may He bestow on us the profitable honour of 
108 his discourse ! ), and you must have recognized it as one of the 
greatest of the Lord’s benefits, and have returned thanks for this 
great gift. At the time when prayers are answered -put up a 
petition for the needs of your slave. Salutations to you. May the 
attendants of the sympathetic Miyan Ahmad, the marvel of 
the age, be in good health, and believe me to he desirous of 
reunion.” 


XXVI11. Shaikh: Sa‘imj-’i.lah, thu Guammaiuan. 5 

.Biyana 1 is one of the districts in the eastern portion of India. 
The Shaikh from his childhood was in the service of Shaikh 
Muhammad Gluius, 6 and passed his time with him in fasts of forty 
days 6 and in exorcism, and subsequently himself continued these 
practices. He built a hospice in the district of Biyana and was for 
many years resorted to by students and followers of the religious 
life. He employed himself in the instruction and spiritual guid- 
ance of such men. In knowledge of syntax he had no equal in 
his time. For seventy years he never broke his fast save on 

1 oJj in both MSS. Tiio text has ‘ remedy for my 

days.’ I have followed the MSS. 

2 The poet Shaikh Abu-1- Fai?. Far/,!, Fayyazi, elder brother of Shaikh 
Abu-l-Fa/.l. Vide infra chap, iv, No. evii. 

3 Vide Ain-i- Akbari, i, 545, where he is called ‘ Maulana Sa'du-’llah.’ 

4 , Then a pargana town in the sarltar and siiba of Agra (Ain-i-Akbari, ii, 182), 
now the headquarters of a tahfil in the Bharatpur State in Eastern Rajputana 
(Imperial Gazetteer of India (new series), vii, 637, s.v. Bayana). In the Am 
(ii, ISO) Biyana, which is a very ancient city, is mentioned as having been 
formerly the capital of a province of which Agra was a dependent village. 

5 Vide p. 6. 

6 otLuqjb MS, (A) has c* jUwU jb by transposition of dots. The 
reading of the text and MS. (B) is correct. 



milk, gittn vcgct iblu>, 1 2 uid « ihl fruits Lii» liber ility was 
profuse and open hmdcd In tlio reign of Salim Shah * I went, 
ni company with my maternal grandf ithci , to pay my icspccta 
to the Sh mUj "id took some lessons in the Kufiyyah 3 * from him 
At list the Shaikh, witluhiwing himself from ill uoiklly am 
coins was overoomo by stupoi Ho secluded lumsclf alimo u» a 
loom and would not admit oven lus sons to lus presence, until in 
tlie year H ObO (A D 1381) he deputed from this woild Ho is 
buucd m the liospico which lie built On the iliy of hisdcith i 
sp a row fell doivti from tlio ui on to tlio lie id nf the corpse and 
tins was i mattoi of nondci to all who behold it 

XA1\ Sir \ i km N vgli l • i> dj\ 

Ho u is a uativo of llindauu * ami hail the reput itioit of bung 
skilled iu Utlicuiy It is said tbit the Shaikh \\ is constantly m 
attendance on the cnipcroi Humayiui who his obtained forgive 
uesa of his sms both in court and in tunp md that when the 
emperor aimed it ^gi i iftcr hung dcfeitul at Jiusi 5 tho 100 
Sh uUj s-ud, ft “ Something will bo lujuucd for the maintenance 
of i fresh limy md ictoidingly collected all the coppei pots, 
dishes, and othu vessels which eonld bo found and, in tho late 
cmpmoi’s presence, conceited them into pine gold 1 Ins m ittci 
was noised abroad, hut when I imputed into tho truth of it from 

1 ibS’j literally grass 

2 Son nnd successor of baridu il dm gl,ir Shah, rcigucd A D 1315 — 

15-2 

V A famous woik n \r ihic gianun u udcv>l i trans It inking t_8 and 
nolo 6 

* then a putgina town in tho sola/ uid titba »f \gn(bni tl6m u 
183) Now tlio he idqaartcisof ifaAiii and m T a t it of tho s»mo name in tlio 
State of Jaipur i» Lastorn Kajpntai a tits fn pettal Gazetteer if ftniiu, 
now series, xni ldo 

*• Where Humsyun was defeated by Shr shah m A 11 Olb (A D 1589) 

Pi te vol i ttans Ranking p 460 

* Both MSS have oj*i» ho said to tho Siaikh ’ 

In epito of the auth irity of tho MSS tie context shows the reading of tho 
text to bo correct 



lu\s suns, with whom I am connected by marriage, they told me 
that a dareisk of great attainments ! had given their father a 
basket, full of the ingredients necessary For the transmutation of 
the baser metals, and that to whatever copper this was applied 
the alchemist's object was attained, but that after their father 
had once mixed these ingredients with the copper he had no 
further power of manufacturing gold, as he was unacquainted 
with the science of alchemy, — but God knows the truth I 

1 saw the Shaikh in Agra in the days when lhiiram Kh an was 
in power in the house of Sayyid Shah Mir, 3 the nephew of Mir 
Sayyid Rafi*u-’d-din the traditionist. He was an old man of 
enlightened appearance and of a good disposition. Ho died in 
those days, and is buried in Hindaun. 

XXX. Shaikh Mcuauak uk Ai.wai :. 4 

Salim Slialt used to call him Shah Mubarak, and used to place 
his shoes before his feet. The Shaikh generally claimed to be a 
Sayyid , and was in great repute among the Afghans. thus 
when their power was on the wane and they were fleeing hetore 
the Mughuls some of the Afghans seized Shaikh Islam * of I'Uth* 
pur suspecting him of being a wealthy man, and, having con- 
lined him in a strange manner, carried him oil to the fort of 
Kantambhor. Shaikh Mubarak went thither from Alwar by nay 
of liasawar, and was the means of Shaikh I slim's k liberation. 

Shaikh Mubarak twice attained the honour of performing a 
nilorimaou to the idoriuus fia'bah- 



tho whole of t\ o Qur’mi was lead, and was journeying to F vtfy 
pur by way of Alvvar, I was again honouied by an interview with 
the Shaikh He had, in truth, icached perfection and w as most 
liberal and open-handed It is now 1 * reported that he has 1 ecently, 
at the age of ninety jcais, bidden farewell to this tiansitorj 
world 

XXXI SwAiyi Cavav Ladh oa Sous a 
(L adh) Sohna 3 * * is a pargana town of Mcvvat, eighteen kuruh 8 
distant from Dihl) There is there a hot spring rising from a 
mine of sulphui Die water is gieen in colom and smells of 
sulphur Even m tho wintei tune the water is so hot that it is 
impossible to bear it on tho body Bathing at that apting is a 
remedy for scald head and itch The smell and colom of tho 
water are clear proof that it spnngs from sulphm On summer 
nights, too, small flashes of lire may bo seen on the hills stu 
rounding the town, though nobody kindle a Dio tliore 
IheSAaiM was one of tho most famous succcssm* of Shaikh 
‘Abdu I-‘Azi7 of Dihh * and travelled icsolutelj in tho path of 
poverty Ho used to give instruction m Sufi istic books, such as 
tho Fusu? 6 * and the Ntuj 1 1 /ns us 6 to his pupils, who weie seekers 
after the truth Tho emperor towards tlio end of the Shaikh # 
life, placed groat confidence in lnrn and sought the help of his 
auspices m soveial important mnttcis of state IIo appointed 
quarters for him in the UbUdatkkana close to the linperi il palace and 

1 A.H 1001 (A 0 1595 96) 

1 Then m the Rawan snrfca of the *ibi of Dibit ( Im i Akban, ij, 293 

where it i s called Suhnah) Now a town in the District and tahtul of Gnr- 
gaon Ponjib (Impei tal Gazetteer of Indu new senes mi 72) Tl o text 
has ‘Ladh Suhm, and the MSS Lalh Selim Neither MS piefixos 
* Ladh * to Sohna in the account of the Shaikh s life 

9 In reality about twenty five miles 

* Vide bn i Akban, i »38 

6 Vtde p 17 and note 8 

* ‘The com of the Fufui Probably the commentary on the lutufti l 

lltham mentioned on p 17 Both MSS read (n *n) for the 

meaning of the books title being, according to thorn ' the coin of demon 

aerations 
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nRetl to admit him to privafejnler views at night, and the inverted 
pifiyois of the recitation of which the emperor was a witness 
became inverted in their effects. 1 

In the year H. 998 2 ( A.D. 1590) when the Shaikh fell sick of 
the complaint of which he died he sent for the worthy son of 
Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-‘Azlz Qutb-i-‘Alam, who was then employed in 
the army, lrom Dihli, and, ! placing- before him the patched robe, 
the staff, and the other insignia of Shaikh- dom, said to him, 
“ These were a trust which I received from you r venerable 
father. You are more worthy of them than I.” He then set 
out on his journey to the next world. The words “ the truth of 
poverty ” 3 were found to give the date of his death. 

Shaikh Qutb-i-‘Alam, guided by God's grace, retired from the 
111 imperial service, and, obeying the call to follow in his venerable 
father’s footsteps, guided his life thereby. He is settled in Dihli, 
and is employed, by the emperor’s order, in the guardianship of 
the footprint of his holiness the resort of apostleship * (the 
blessing and peace of God be upon him !), rendering service to 
all who visit it. If it please God, who is honoured, he will be 
endowed with the noble qualities of his honoured father. 

XXXIT. Shaikh ‘ABDU-’h-GuAin ov Badaon. 

He 6 also is one of the successors of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-‘Aziz. In 
asceticism 6 he has no equal in these days, and in seeking- solitude, 

1 Vide vol. ii, text, p. 286. Shaikh Cayau Laclli (there called Shaikh 
Canilda, or 1 Shaikh Janilda ’ ) ventured to prophesy that one of the ladies 
of the imperial Turnon would bear a son. She boro a daughter, and the 
Shaikh was somewhat discredited. 

2 The text, while giving the correct date in words, gives it in fignfes, 
wrongly, as 989. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 373. The Shaikh is there called 
Shaikh Jiiniladh ’ with ; Shaikh Cayonladina ’ as a variant. 

3 ^ 0 . 0 -. This chronogram, which gives the date 998, is quoted in 

vol. ii, text, p. 374, also. 

i A ] nr g 6 stone bearing a footprint said to be that of Muhammad, 
brought from Makkali by Shah Abu Turfib in A.D. 1582. Vide vol. ii, 

p. 310. 

6 ( A ) criros the Shaikh’s name here. 

6 The text has here. Some word has apparently been omitted, 
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lie is tho Shibli 1 * 3 of tho ago At the beginning of hmomoci 
when ho was a student in Hudson he used to be overcome bj 10 
hgious ecslnsj, and sometimes even m tho midst of his Mudiis 
on heai mg the chanting of a mjstical song ho would rcmim m 
sensible for a whole watch of tho ihvj, mote m less When his 
ultimate fi lends ashed him wluit ho had seen to hi mg this cesfu 
tie trance upon him he would rcplj I hmm nothing of it * 

In eonsequontc of the icsponsibilitics which la inclined by his 
nnnii’D, which is 4 u pitfall fm enlightened sooVeia afiei 
knowledge, — 

I on/ let 

Who are the rabbets whom wo eiimunfet on out raid to 
God ** 

those rabbets me no othei than women — 

ho came to Dthli in neftich of a livelihood and thcie cwteicd 
tho set vice of Tntai Jyh Sn J tho gorctnot of tho cit), who, though 
clad m tho Imhiliments of the great ones of theenith was one 
of tho godl} Hie Sb l, Ul uttuhed himself us i diMiph to 
Shaikh ‘ Abdu ’1 ‘A/17 mid midci him ho studied all thoso books 
which ave generally cm rant iml aie ltulndod m the ordinal} 
cnmculum Ha thou spent seveial jeavs tu teaching, uul was 
then suddenly diawn mjsfciionsly bj God’s grace, nml abandon- 
ing all his occupations, lit joimd tla citcli of uti tic a 

in tho Shiikh s hospice, md emplo) cd himself in stnvtng m the 
pith of holiness svnd m self mm title it ion Aftoi nttaimng pei 

tectum lui left luuu.au Uclutatuuis and took up Iur dvvelUug wear 
tho footpimt of* his holiness tho ie^oit of apostleslup (nm> tho 
blessing iml peai o of God he upon lum 1 ), in a wi mji l known as 

l it 11 o MSa giro n > I p]p 11 » m mi ig f Mm jars gi> m 1 o verei 
clc t 

I A fftino is Mill im ms Inn snu I 1 t te \n 1 i hniiR Itnnkiiig, p 0 and 
i ole 1 

t '±j£±j6 MS (A) 1 ar nil eli ia <><p alh nnd MS (R) 

\1 ioVi ir nj»n„ 

3 ?»fe fit i Jkbitt \ 424 talar Mt n li il at DiUU m A II 0S6 ( V D 

1578 7&) or acenrlii g 1 1 tl n Til iq t in A IT IRl (A D J577 78} 
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t,he masjul of Khan-i-Jahan. There lie dwells in religious seclu- 
sion, and, in spite of his having a large family, he follows a' reli- 
gious rule, with a firm trust in God. He had not taken one 
step from the corner of retirement when in the year H. 1003 
(A.D. 159-1-95) the Klian-i-Hhanan * waited upon him, and asked 
him for his advice. He said, “ Deem the following of the holy 
law 2 of Muhammad (may the blessing and peace of God be upon 
him !) to be of the first importance.” At the time when this 
hastily compiled history was written Ahmad-i-Sufiyak 3 * 5 and Hisa- 
mak 1 of Banaras, men newly converted to Islam, who in the reli- 
gious strife of these latter days are branded with the mark of 
eternal execration — 

Masnmai. 

Stand aloof from the Sufis of the city and the country, 

All of them are unmanly wretches, devourers of men. 
Whatever one gives to them that they devour, 

Whatever lies in their power that they do. 

They have no occupation but sleeping and eating, 

They take no thought on the day on which they shall die — 

for the purpose of averting from themselves their evil reputation 
and concealing their gross immorality, formed the design of dis- 
patching a farman summoning from Dihli to Labor Shaikh 
‘ Abdu-’l-Ghani with one or two of his surviving children, whose 
names will be mentioned hereafter, for the purpose of urging 
him to submit to the new orders, 6 which they themselves had 
most readily and cheerfully accepted. The .Shaikh wrote a 
letter to me setting forth his helplessness and asking to be ex- 
cused, and accordingly, after many representations Ahmad-i- 
Sufiyak was appeased, and abandoned his design, and he caused 

1 MIrssa ‘Abdn-r-Rahlm. 

2 ohw with o-ju jJm as a variant. 

3 Ahmad, the wretched little Sufi. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 405. 

i ' The wretched little Hisam.’ Possibly -Manlana Hisamu-d-din ol 
Labor, who differed from tiie other ‘ ulamii of Lahor. fide Ain-i-Akbarl, i, 

538. The designation “ of Banaras ’-may be given in contempt. 

5 i.e., regarding the ‘ divine faith,’ the" manner of salutation at court, eto. 



•a let tot to bo wi it ten ami sent to tbo Shaikh excusing him from 
attending in obedience to the summons ami ashing forgiveness 
for what ho hid done Please God the maltci vmH end satib 
fnctonlj 


XXA111 Miaimi liunr ur ot DjijiT 

Ho is vcij leuued m the tiaditmnal si}tiigs i f the prophet 113 
Having associated much with men who nit ih soled to i lift, of 
poverty aud self off iccnicut he Ins now fm some time pist 
lecogm/cd the delights of such i lift mul the gnuo of God help 
mg him, h is set himself to follow it foi good mid lias no longti 
-ill} dealings with the woildl} hut is busied in leaching and 
instructing his pupils 


XXXIV. SHAihJi ‘Anou f tyvyQ a DiiuT 

Ho Ins taken /faqqt is Ins poetical uanu lit is i (omptn 
dinm of pei feet qualities uid n miuicc of medium Ho gives 
instruction in all branches of knowledge both m those mwhuh 
the lcasomng factilfc} u> called info phi} uid 111 those which 
depend on tho meinoi} Ho Ins attained a high degree m £fl/» 
>sra and among Ins woiks aio tho History of Madimth the h m 
quit, and a book on tlio modem Shaikh* of India tho dito of tho 
writing of which is given b} the words rikrn l Aulijil 1 I mm 
his earliest youth he has sought eageily iftei God, lml on 
account of his long staudmg fiiendship with them he was fot 
some time the companion in I nthpur, of Sli'ukh 1 u?l tud Mu /a 
Nuamu d din Ahmad, and by means of them f also hid the 
honotu of being peimitted to wait on him and continunllv 
enjojed the advantages of bis societ} When a change came ovu 
the spmt of the time and the men of the time all of whom aio 
corrupters of vvliat is good and compounded of the abominations 
of then own natuics, and it was no longei safe to trust the dis 
positions of one’s friends the companionship of such a one uid 

I 1 ho chronogram j,ives tic date A II 999 (AD 1590 91) 1 have i ot 

been able to find any mention elsewhero of Shaikh ’Abd i 1 Haqq a works 



such a oue 1 became disagreeable to liim, and, the grace of God 
influencing him, lie was impelled to journey to the most noble 
Ka'bah, and lie left Dibit for Gujarat, in the condition of one who 
is mysteriously attracted by God, and cut off from all worldly 
concerns. Thanks to the good offices and assistance of Mir/. a 
Nizamu- d-din Ahmad he there obtained a passage on a ship 
bound for the Hijaz, but, being hindered by physical difficulties, 
he was unable to reach Madlnah the Tranquil (on its inhabitants 
be peace and salutation !), and he spent some time in Makkah the 
glorious with Shaikh ‘Abdu-M-Wahhab of India, the follower of 
114 Shaikh Rahtnatu-’llah the traditionist (may the mercy of God 
be upon him!), who, having returned from the pilgrimage to 
Makkah with Haji Regain , 2 came to Agra, where I drank some of 
the water of Zamzam 3 from his auspicious hands, and took some 
lessons from him in the traditional sayings of Muhammad, by ■ 
way of a good augury, and from him, Shaikh ‘Abdu-T-Wahhab, 
that is, he received permission to give instruction in the tradi- 
tional sayings, and then returned to his well-loved native land. 
Here he cloaks his Sup -ism by giving instruction in those 
branches of knowledge which are included in the ordinary course 
of education. His aspirations are so high that he will not, if 
God the most High please, be ensnared on his heavenly way, 
and fail of attaining his object. 

At the time when he returned from Makkah the glorious to 
Dihli, and I, perplexed and troubled in pursuit of my object, was 
on my way to the imperial camp, I had the opportunity of 
paying my respects to him for a few minutes, and after I had 
arrived at Labor I wrote him a letter. I place a copy of it on 
record by way of invoking a blessing and as a memento ; — 

“ After expressing my subjection to you, and the obligations 
which I owe you, I would represent that the affairs of this dis- 
appointed exile are, so far as is compatible with exile and dis- 

1 These expressions are evidently a subterfuge to avoid mentioning tiip 
names of the emperor and his favourites, such as Abu-l-Fa/.l and Fui/i. 

2 Daughter of the brother of Humayun’s mother. She returned from the 
pilgrimage in A.D. 1571 and died in A. D. 1581. Vide vol, ii, text, p. 200. 

5 Uagar’s well, at Makkah. 
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appointment, uiattu for thankfulness, and it is my hope that }on 
too ait) constantl} sunouudcd bj (Sod’s protection When you 
returned to Dihll md lionouied mo foi one delightful horn, that 
mltiview did nothing hut excite thirst and xehcincnt desno 
fox tom society, and so much remained unsud and unheard that 
I cannot expiess it A }c.u of companion ship is Imt an horn ’ 1 
;es has been sad, and I m3 self experienced the Uuth of tho sav- 
ing Indeed, the suite might be said c\en ot lifelong companion- 
ship ^between friends) The} said * We hn\e tamul foi a da}, 

01 jiait of 1 daj ’ 2 This in 01 Id does not vIIonn us snihcient time foi 
cutup uuonslup, 01 the delights of the socict} of friends if then 
fx lend ship he tiuc and its bonds strung it umy bo that on tho 
morrow, beyond tho gia\e, wo shall enjoj this companionship, 
‘seated face to fate on thrones* 8 please God To da} wo must 
dexoto out efforts to strengthening tho bonds aud to directing HQ 
oui aims aught The time foi tiuo companionship will bo the 
morrow, when piesuicc and absence will be dike and what we 
here call separation and union will lie tho sunu May God 
(bo Ue glonhed and exalted' f giant to us souio kind of athuit), 
oven though it should be common to all, so that wo may undei- 
stand truly what siucent} iLally means 1 pray }uu to keep 
jour heart towards me, as mine is towards you I !m\o ascei- 
tamed with tho eyo of cutainty that tho it il meaning of affection 
and tho true signification of friendship h no implanted themselves 
m youi tuiuie, ‘and pi wise be to Goil theiefoi ’ il vy lie mcicase 
them and not diminish them ’ There was an hauotued man, 
one of tlio dwellers m the two holy places, who used coustautly to 
recite this prayer — ‘ 0 God ' is Thou h 1st faxonied so do Thou 
inciease Tliy fax out s, aud as Thou hast mu eased them so do 
Thou continue them, md os Thou h 1st continued them, bo do 
Thou bless them to us May God (be He glonhed and exalted ’) 

L <5aL» *i«* Both ilSr> mil tiie text have, nn 

2 fji L>** 1 j' bcj.) till.] IjJli Qur’an, *v»n t 18 

1 ^Lc Qur’an, xv, 4G 


longly, ai*. JU,}| 
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increase, continue, and bless to us the gift of true knowledge and 
love, by the dignity of the chief of the first and the last of men, 
Muhammad, and his family, and his companions, all of them! If 
you should ever honour your friend with a kind letter I hope that 
you will also honour and delight me with whatever holy news 
you may have of his holiness the Shaikh, him to whom all men 
turn, and who is named Kalimu- llah (may God bless and pre- 
serve him !), and that you will convey to his noble presence a few 
words from me, so that 1 may not disappear from his memory. 
Much as I wished to write something on this subject my pen 
refused its office. Nor was there any need that I should write any- 
thing, for when the time came for me to make my requests of the 
Mirza. 1 I composed some verses on this subject, moreover I wrote 
plainly that there was no occasion for ceremony. I hope that 
you will be diligent in delivering that letter. Farewell.” 

Shaikh Faizi, after his return from the Dakan, following his 
old custom of ingeniously tormenting his friends, was very 
desirous of gathering them round him in order to inci’ease the 
attractions of his social circle and to indulge in conversation with 
them and was constantly annoying and troubling them (to come 
to him). 

Hemistich. 

Our friend has this, and also that. 

116 He sent several letters from Labor to express the strong desire 
which he had of summoning Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Haqq to him. The 
Shaikh, however, was exceedingly vexed, and would not come, but 
sent letters containing excuses, and made his seclusion from the 
world his pretext for not coming. Shaikh Faizi then sent in 
reply the letter of which a copy appears below, and this is the 
last letter which he wrote, and what is written in it is written. 

“ My strong desire of seeing you, my spiritual friend, dear to 
the Lord (may He long preserve you !) was not of the nature of 
official or formal matters, that it should have been reduced to 
writing. At first I was not aware that you were sick at heart— 


1 Mirza Nizamu-d-din Ahmad. 
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th.it heiit which displays bounty — ind it is probable that 1 ina) 
have expressed mj desiie (somewhat too stvougty ) Aftei l 
became in ne that you bid closed this way of access I give 30m 
wishes precedence ovei tnj own, and I tiust that the odoui (of 
tins action) will be agreeable to 300 M3 request now is that 
3 ou should not give 3 ourself o\ei to melmchol} m joui placo of 
letirement Two 01 tlnee dajs ago that choicest of smuts, ilij'an 
Shaijvh Musa 1 * * 4 honoured 1113 P°° l duelling with a visit, and slid 
that it ms not impiohahio that 30U would he 1 anting luthu 
about this time I pitssed him to tell me wlut grounds lie bid 
for siyuig this, but lie left tho mittei uncertain md undelei- 
mmed 1 sweai by God, tho Supremo Object of w 01 ship tbit I 
gave him no hint of my own wishes, noi sli ill J do so 

7 /i uuUich 

When tho time comes foi speech whit need i> tlici 0 of 1 lottei - 

if 30U remain at home, >t is light, and if 30U come it will be 
light upon light. I sweir by God that I have constrained myself 
to foi ego tins wish ind that I hi\e not of 1113 own accoid given 0113 
Ultimatum of m3 desuc, not shall I do so [ hope that you will 
uot vex 3 ourself fuitliei ieg!ii ding this niattei But iflhadwmgs 
1 would sit duly 011 the roof of 30m chnrnbei ind would gathei H7 
the grains of 30m afYectionito discourse, trilling forth tho song 
of my desue What moie shall I wide? Youi peail-lihe a potitions 
ale few and fai between I ptiy 30U foi God’s sake close not tho 
roah against the cn avail ol my secie'cs U it is cioscci irom 30m 
side it shall not he from mine Gicetings I send supplication*, 
to the Alextndei of the throne of holy poverty, Miyan Bulilul 
In the past two 1I13S whit is expies&ed hi the following quatiim 
Ins come to piss 111 1 certain connection — 

1 Probably MiaiWi Musa of Fatlip ti Sikri elder brother of Sbukli 

Saltm 1 Cishti, but perhaps Shaikh llu«» of Lahoi ( hit 1 llbttii i, 530) 01 

Shaikh Musa, jouuger brothel of Mauluua ‘Abda 1 Qudu 

4 either dun Am^seed peails * 01 ‘ sj inpathetic,’ 01, 'grief 

laden * 
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Quatrain. 

laizi ! Old age is upon thee, walk circumspectly, 

Let eacli step that thou talcest he such as may be 
approved. 

L’hrough spectacles of glass thou wilt perceive nauo-ht 

1'ear a bit from thy heart and place it on thine eyes.” 

Glory be to God ! That Shaikh Faizi has passed away and 
become a by- word, and as for these, the mention of whom is still 
among ns for a few days, or rather for a few hours, who are they 
that we should waste time in addressing them where preparation 
is even now being made for our departure hence ? All that re- 
mains to them is the wind of speech. How long shall we waste 
our time in measuring it ? 

Gouplet. 

It will not be long before no trace of us remains, 

You have broken the flask and spilt the wine, there is no 
cupbearer (to replace it). 

XXXY. Maulana Ilahdad 1 of Sdt.tanpuu. 

He originally came from Banoda, a village in Sind. He was a 
pupil of Ma kh dumu-’l-Malk. He is distinguished for the nobility 
of his descent. Although he was formerly much puffed up with 
the pride of learning and youth he has now gained experience, 
and his former pride has been changed for poverty and humility. 
Bor some time he held the appointment of Sadr of the Sub a of the 
Panjab 2 but has now for a long time past held that of Qdzi of the 
new settlement of the Ilaliabad. 3 and remains in the imperial ser- 
vice, contenting himself with the small allowance which has been 
allotted to him in that city, and refraining from constantly visit- 
ing the houses of the worldly. He is endowed with probity and 
is zealous in devotion to God. 

1 In vol. ii, text, p. 295, he is called Mnlla Ilnlidad Nabawi of Sulhmpnr, 
and is said to be notorious for his evil disposition. 

a According to vol. ii ( loc . cit.), he was sadr of one of the Duabs in the 
Punjab, probably of the Jeo Duab, between the Jihlam and the Cinub. 

3 Probably in 1583, vide vol. ii, text, p, 335. 
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XXXVI MadlIna ‘Usman of Sabina 1 J 

In those blanches of knowledge which call fox the exercise of 
the reasoning faculty he was a pupil of Hakimu 1 Mulk, 2 and he 
acquired those which depend on the memaiy from ofchex teachers 
He is a capable and leady divine and veiy liable to fits of leh 
gious ecstasy He is now in attendance on the imperial court 
His understanding is good He is inclined to xeligious letire 
ment, and most of Ins time is spent m devotion He was 
employed for some jeats, by the interest of Qilij Khan, 8 m the 
administration of some patganas in the Du ab He Ins now come 
to court and is tanked among the maits«f> lara 4 

XXXVII HajI Si ltan of Thanesar 
Ho has acquired the bonoui of performing the pilgrimage to 
Mahkah the glorious and Madinah the delectable He is well 
versed in those branches of lcainiug which dopend on the 
momoiy and was for a long time m thi> imperial sex vice Ho was 
employed foi four yens alone and without any co adjutot, on the 
translation of the ZLah&bh trata which is known as the 
ntltfw, 6 and what was begun by Xaqib Khun was finished bj 
him On account of an accusation of the crime of cow killing 
which was brought against him by tho Hindus of that p u gana * 
an ordei was issued foi Ins banishment to Bliakhar, and the 
Khan i Khaudn, who was m those dajs m cb irge of the Suba (of 
Multan) treated him with great consideration and kindness, and 

1 Then a parga in town ui tho Sirhind ear kar of tl o tuba of Dilli Now a 
town m the Bhawan gajh lahttl and Karnngaj-H nizamat of tho Patiala State, 
inthoPanjib tide / p Cn ctteei of India now series wu I 
1 1 1 fe t /i a c ii no 1 

3 ItdeA A , vol i (trans Blochmann) p 3o4, also wfta c iv no xir 

4 His name does uot appear in the ii i i Akbai i among the manaohdars 
6 Twfe A A vol i (trans Blochmann pp 104 105(ot) also Badaont II *502 

(text) Haji Sultan seems to hare translated two pavts of the Alahabhaiata 
besides some portions of other paits omitted by the otler translators, who 
were besides the Haji and Naqib Khau Badaom himself who was much dis 
gusted with his tash and Pai/i the elder brother of Abu 1 Fvl 
* Th nesar 

23 



applied ointment to the wounds of his soul. After that land had 
been completely subjugated the Ivhun-i-Khiinfin took Ilajl Sultan 
with him thence, and promised to procure the reversal of the >on- 
tcitee of banishment which had been passed against him. Huji 
Sultan r-'inmed secretly to his native place, and the Khan-i- 
1 Chun an, after compiering the province of Asivgayh and Burhuu- 
pur, prayed in one of his petitions for the reversal of the sentence 
against him. His request was granted, and Providence watched 
over the Boji's affairs, so that the emperor privately ordered 
Shaikh Abil-1-Fazl to appoint him of Thfuiesar and Karim), 1 

so that he was freed from tho fear that had beset him. lie still 
holds the appointment of Kurort. 
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dm, the Muftt, used to ll've Students and $Rfis are gathered 
together in his hospice and profit by Ins companiouship Ho had 
goo pupil, a Gno-oyed reaa named Montana Farid, of whom it was 
said that, although 1 2 ho had nob studied deeply, ns soon as a ihlh 
cult question or subtlo and obscure aigumcnt was propounded to 
him. from any advanced 8 book whatsoovei, be would at once call 
for pen and inkstand, and, having reduced it to writing, would 
solve it immediately, although ho could not givo tbo solution 
orally, or ovon read what ho had himself written. Shaikh 
Ziya’u ’Hah 3 * and tho whole of the Ghaunyyah order submitted 
themselves entirely to tho nuthouty of this (Farid), so that 
their subjection to tho Sayyid may bo imagined I have also 
beard that tho same Farid would m one night relate to Sayyid 
§hah Mir events that had just happened m tbo farthest paits of 
tho world, cast or west Somo attributed tins powor to tbo 
possession of a Jtnn, and others to other causes In tbo year in 
which tho emperor summoned Shaikh 7iyau Hah from .figrv 
with great favour and kindness and assigned a place to him in 
the ‘ IbUdat on an occasion when there was a gat boring of the 

Shaikbt and ‘Uiamd, I ono night in private questioned tho Shaikh 
concerning tho matter of Faud tho scribe, and, after i elating 
what was spread abroad concerning him, I said, “ Aro theso 
things really so ? ” Tho Shaikh first of all enumerated bis own 
fragmentary writings and tho works of which ho was tho authoi, 
detailed his own accomplishments and acquirements, and gavo 
me a full account of himself, and then said, “In spite of all these 
favours which God (may His Majesty bo exalted ') l\ns bestowed 
upon me I cannot call myself so much us a gleaner (in tho held 
of knowledge) after Shaikh Farid, and all that you have hoaid of 
him does not amount to ono hundredth part of tho truth His 

1 Aloft) US (B) has wrongly, A&Lj 

2 AoUyjjc This is the reading of the text Both MSS liavo fu tudu o 
* of or relating to ono who is authorized to deliver afalud Tho textual 
emendation appears to mo to be correct, and I have accordingly adopted it 

3 Vide infra, No XL Both MSS wrongly insert the name as a hcadhno 

here 
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dignity is above it all, and he has attained this great good for- 
tune by means of sweeping the threshold of the holy Sayyid .Shah 
Mir. Now I had seen Sayyid Shah Mir before this at Badaon, 
whither he had gone on business connected with his subsistence 
allowance. A copy of the Mashariqu-’ l- Anwar * was between us, 
and we had much learned discourse. He certainly had the medi- 
tative faculty strongly developed, a pleasant disposition, a 
ready understanding and a good stock of knowledge, but I did 
not find him such a prodigy as Shaikh Ziya’u-’llab and other 
men had represented. As for the rest, God the most High 
knows the truth. It may be that he purposely concealed his 
abilities from me, but indeed what need is there to suppose that 
he might not have displayed to others those abilities of the 
display of which 2 he allowed me to be disappointed ? 


XXXIX. — Sayyid YasLv 

He is one of the cousins of Sayyid Shah Mir. He studied 
most of the books usually current, and acquired all such know- 
ledge as is included in the ordinary course of education under 
Miyan Yajihu-’d-dln, 3 in Gujarat, and also became his disciple 
in spiritual matters. He acquired the honour of performing 
the pilgrimage of Islam, and studied the traditions in the Hijaz, 
and there received authority to give instruction therein. Thence 
he returned to India, and spent some time in Labor in the com- 
pany of wealthy and powerful men, who were concerned with 
the affairs of the state. He then broke off his companionship 
with these men, and lived in Sirhind, clad in the garb of Shaikhs 
and the raimeut of those who follow a life of holy poverty, aud 
for some time gave instruction there to his followers, who 
were clad in blue, and he also claimed to be a religious leader. 
Since he was ever desirous of going again to Gujarat, and thence 

L A work on the Ahadlth, or traditional sayings of Muhammad, 

2 The text has, carelessly, f° r Both MSS. have the correct 

reading. 

3 Vide supra, p. 70. 
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to tlio two holy pi ill Un could not ic»t m the tlistiictof 'Mihiud 
ami went to Baug.il, wheie he is now tiavcllmg It run mis to 
lo seen whithei In*» dcstm) will lead him and m whit 1 md ho 
will it last hud tho happiness of ictiiuncut 

— SijAihit / iva u r i Ah 

Ho is Iho atictts oi of Shailjh Muhammad Qh iu* > 1 owr of 

the Shaikhs of tin** age tin ho his eipials in £>u/i istn universe 
In Ins assembly the talk vv is evoi of true knowledge and 
nothing was spokeu of sue the contemplation of unity and 
the asceticism of tho 6 of is hut who knows uhat his pin itc 
opinions m*} be 1 2 * * oi to what extent ho will tiny his cl unis? 
At tliL beginning of lm cartel wlion tho lcpoit of him was 
spreul abroad in ill the smiomuhng countiy, I kind tint 
the Shuikh had succeeded hts fathei m tho throne of holy 
poverty and leligious kudu ship and that m some accomplish 
meats 5 ho excelled him, for mstince, that ho could ixpluii tho 
meaning of tku Qiriin m such u mauncr that thcro was no need 
of a commcntaiy* besides hiving committed tho Qurtm to 
niemoi j , so th it ho had it on tho tip of his longue According!} 
in tho }cai a 970 (/ d IoGJoJi I went to visit Imu in Agi t 
and that without 6 tho intervention of any peison to introduco 
mo and to act is a mentor and in tho character of ono who was 
altogcthoi free from ceremony and had been long disappointed 
of his object, a character to which I hud accustomed mjsclf 
Indeed in visiting hoi} men uozldly meins md tho intervention 
of men interested in externals ml} mo disturbing elements in 
tho attainment of ono s objoet l mado tho usual salutation md 
I had a conversation with lnm fuco to face Tho §&ui&/i lumsolf, 
fiorn the high consideration in which ho was held, was probably 

1 Vt Ip p C 

1 -O fjmS (^ib y j MS (B) lias ag <j4sb y 

which is nonsense 

8 MS (A) 1 as 

* — ai ^Uiskl MS (A) 1 aa ^_y — fti iu jys.LJiv.t 

& ^ MS (B) has &U-oj wl ich ia mt>n Q 
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a slave to tliose ceremoni al obsei 1 v unces-* dear to Shai kh s’ sous, 
and my unceremonial mannei’ of visiting him displeased him. 
Those who were present in his assembly said to me, “ Where do 
you come from?” I said, “Prom Sahsaram.” 1 When they 
asked me whether I had made any advance in the study of the 
sciences, X said that I had, at one time or another, studied a 
little of each one of them. Since Sahsawan is an inconsiderable 
town and at that time Qilij Khan , 2 Caugan Begi, the disciple of 
the Shaikh’s father, was jagirdar of that place, I was of small 
account in his eyes, and he esteemed me lightly and began to 
jest with me and mock me, and made a sign to a jester who was 
present, prompting him to scare me and turn me out of my 
place, but I, becoming aware of these proceedings, the like of 
which I had often witnessed, pretended that I had noticed noth- 
ing and posed as an innocent fool. The jester then began his 
pranks, saying, “ the odour of some sweet scent has reached my 
nostrils, and my brain is becoming disordered, let those who are 
present in the assembly have a care, lest I do some one a mis- 
chief.” He then began to foam at the mouth and one of the 
Shaikh's companions, who posed as a Sufi, asked me whether 
I had applied the scent to myself. I said, “ Yes ; but what is the 
matter ? ” He said, “ This person whom you see in this state of 
unconsciousness was once bitten by a mad dog, and now, when- 
ever he smells a sweet scent he falls to foaming at the mouth, 
how lin g lik e a dog, and tries to bite people. Have a care for 
yourself.” Those who were present there began to flee and the 
Shaikh too, inaugurating this new custom, joined with them in 
setting himself knowingly to terrify me, and became the accom- 
plice 3 of those devilish men. At that moment I said, “It is 
strange that men travel from distant lands to this exalted 

1 Then a pavgana town in the Ruhtas sarJcar of the siiba of Bihar, now 
the headquarters of a subdivision in the Shahabad District of Bengal. 
Vide Imp. Gazetteer of India, new series, xxii, 111. Shir Shah of Dihli and 
his father, Hasan Shah Sur, are buried at Sahsaram. 

2 Vide Ahi-irAkbari, 34, 354. 

3 The text has here, wrongly, The reading of the MSS. (uS* 

is correct. 
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tlaeshold in order to obtain the fulfilment of their desires when, 
as % matter of fact, one who has been bitten by a mad dog cannot 
fmd a remedy Ueie " The Shaikh ashed mo whethci I knew of 
t lemedy, and, on my replying that I did, ashed mo what it was 
I replied, “ This man should be beaten on the head with shoes 
and clods, as Shaikh Sa’di (may God lia\o mercy upon him ’) 
said — 

Hemistich 

“ The cure for v tabid dog is i clod ' ’ 

They were all astonished, and I continued, ‘The strange 
thing is," I fiunJ, “ that kulQkh is also tho narao of n vegetable 
drag, which is a remedy for tho bito of a dog ’ Tho Shaikh 
then became uneasy, 1 fearing that his jest had fallen flat, and 
said, u Come, let ns go and busy ourselves with the study of tho 
words of God and His prophet ” Then, taking a copy of tho 
glorious Qur'Qn ho proceeded to expound a verso from tho 
chapter of “1 ho Cow,” 8 and in doing so exercised tho right of 
pmato judgment very freely 8 His pupils, blockheads that thoy 
were, assented to every absurdity that ho concocted, say mg, “ Wo 
believo it, wo accept it ' ” I, sinco my heai t was foil (of mdigna- 
tion) said, “Perhaps this interpretation which is gnen by tho 
Shaikh is to bo found in tho commentary ” Ho roplied, “ I am 
Speaking of tho secondary meaning 4 of tho text and what may 
bo inferred from it, t and this is a common piactico nnd by no 
moans a peculiarity of my own " I said, “ Taking this for granted, 
is your interpretation literal or the metaphorical meaning of the 
text?" Ho replied, “Tlio metaphorical meaning’ I replied, 
“ Fray then explain tho connection between tho two interpieta 
tions " and led him on into an argument regaiding tho meanings 

1 ja tho reading of both MSS and >a correct The editor of the 

text, apparently not understanding tho idiom, has altered it to 
a Tho second chapter of tho Qur’att 

3 Cib&u means ‘ from me ’ It ia hero eiprea 

sively used as a substantive ‘from mo ism, ‘invention ' 

* The word signifies ' turim g language from its obvious vneimiag’ 

8 ojtif * a sign/ i e what tho text indicates by implication 
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of the text. He replied disconnectedly and glanced, in an agi- 
tated manner, in all directions. VV hen I held him firmly to the 

point he lost his temper, and said, shutting up the Quran , 
“ I h ;lve not studied dialectics.” I said, <! You have presumed 
so far as to interpret a text of the Qur'an in a manner unsup- 
ported by tradition, and it is necessary that the connection 
betwcon the literal interpretation and (your) metaphorical inter- 
pretation should he investigated.” He then turned the subject 
and began to ask me about myself. In the meantime I produced 
a portion of a commentary which I had written on the Qasidatu’l- 
Bur d ah y l and called his attention to the expressions in the open- 
ing couplet of that qasidah which had struck me. He praised 
my work, and himself also said something on the same subject, 
and our interview came to an end in that manner. This was all 
I saw of him until the time when I entered the imperial service, 
when the Shaikh in obedience to a summons from the Court 
came alone and helpless to the ‘ lbadat-khdna , where he took his 
place. It was on a Friday when the Shaikh with one or two 
of his intimate companions first entered the ‘ Ihadat-khana and 
Mirza Ghiyasu-’d-din ‘All the theologian , 2 Mirza Akh’und, and 
Mirza ‘Ali Asaf Khan 3 had been ordered' to examine the Shaikh 
thoroughly and to question him on his Sufi-ism, in order to see 
what he would let fall. Asaf Khan introduced into the conversa- 
tion the following quatrain from the LiivdHhf 

“ If thoughts of the rose pass in thy heart, thou becomest a 
rose, 

If thoughts of the passionate nightingale pass, thou 
becomest a nightingale, 

Thou art only an atom, God is all, 

If thou accustom thyself to meditate on Him who is all in 
all, thou wilt become all.” 

1 Vide p. 4, note 1. 

2 Probably Naqib Kh an. Vide Ain-i-Akbarl, i, 447. 

3 Asaf Khan’s name was Mirza Ghiyasu-d-din ‘All also, and both MSS. 
insert his fall name. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 433. 

•A The Lin'd' ih is a mystical poem by the great poet Mulla Abdn-i-Ral. 1 

man-i-Jami. 
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He then nsl ed How e-inGotl tlve most Holy be descubed as 
all 01 the whole * an ce tie is above being defined as a part 
or the whole ? The Shaikh who had undergone much tribula 
tion before coming to Comt and whose pi ide, haughtiness and 
self conceit w eie completely broken, since he had endured much 
trouble was 1 veiy molest and indistinctly mutteied a few wolds 
which nobody undei stood At Hot I growing bold ventured to 

say “ Although the Alanlavi Janu (miy his tomb be sanctified 1 ) 
has va. this qnatiam applied the expiession the whole to God 
the most Holy and most High jet he has iu auotl ei quatiam 
spoken of Hun as being divisible into parts n d fai be tint fiom 
the most High ' 

Qnatiam 

As foi this love whu-b is apait of the Indissoluble One 
(whom) we (love) 

God forbid that it should be compiehended of our mtelli 
gence 

Happy will it be for us if tl eie flash a iay from the light 
of certainty 

Which will free us from tlio darkness -of our doubts 

The meaning of these passages is that whatevei can be con 
ceivfcd, whether it he the whole oi a part is nothing hut God, 
and that besides Him there is no true existence In short, since 
woids fail to express the writer s meaning adequately he uses 
the n m various senses explaining (God’s existence) sometimes as 
a whole and sometimes as (possessing) parts I then adduced 
several propositions regaidntg the inherent unity of essence a 
pnnciplo Vilnch had at that time become mgiamed m me, and 
called upon the Shaikh to coiroboiate my aignments and both 125 
the emperoi and the Shaikh weto well pleased with my discourse 
About this time Shaikh Ismail the halfbiotjiei of the 
Shaikh, neai whom I lived in the quartei of the Kh aja yi 
Tnhan m Fatlipur, aud with whom I was on terms of intimate 

* The tevt has wrongly Both MSl» ) ave 

24 
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companionship, took me, in obedience to Shaikh Ziya u-’llah’s 
wish, to the ‘ Tbadatkhnna , and there introduced me to him, and 
related to him the story of my meeting with him eleven years 
before, which he had heard from me. Shaikh Ziya’n-’llah was 
much perturbed and said that he did not l'ememher that any such 
thing had happened. The Shaikh, although he pretends to 
refrain from company, which is really self-advertisement, now 
lives in .Agra, in outward appearance, like his father, one of the 
holy men, while on the contrary he spends his time in self-indul- 
gence and idleness, clad in the raiment of men of rank, and 
retains his old habits, many stiange utterances, calculated to 
deceive the vulgar, and delivered with apparent simplicity, being 
reported. I have not space to record them. 

Mir Abu’J-Ghais of Bukhara 1 2 3 * (may the mercy of God be upon 
him !) used to say, “ Let him be what he may, with his devotee’s 
raiment, his assemblies of those vowed to holy poverty, and his 
discourses on mysticism. We believe in him with our whole 
heart ! ” 

In the year in which the Khan-i-Zaman was defeated* Shaikh 
Ziya’u-’llah accompanied the army to Ambethi, and had an 
intei’view with his holiness Miyan Shaikh Nizamu-’d-din (may 
his tomb he sanctified !j. When the Miyan was commenting on 
the blessed verse, And therein shall they he given to drink of a 
cup of wine, mixed with the water of Zanjabll, a fountain in 
paradise named Salsabil,” 5 Shaikh Ziya’u-’llah, with a view of 
displaying his ability, interrupted the discourse, and said, “ There 
is a discrepancy between tliis verse and another verse of the 
Quran.” The Miyan was moved to anger and said, “ Holy is 
God! The father dived in that (sea of doubt) and must now 
be feeling the utmost need of intercession, and the son here sets 
himself to preve discrepancies between the words of God (be He 
honoured and glorified !)” 

1 Vide infra, No. XL1. 

2 a.b. 1567. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 100. 

3 IGc ILasu) Ge-L'' 0 ^ Qu’ran 

lxxvi, 17, 
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KLI Min ViiO i QhIiji ok IkyiAi* 

Ik was ii high minded mtin titul a followct of the jmic ttligion 
who hail mi itquuid angelic qualities tint they Ikciuuc as it 
wcu ingrafted m lus uolilo lutuie I hough clad m the outuaid 
yuh of wealth ho |Osscv»ed tlio inward ittnlmUs of holj 
poicttj from as ouatiou with 11111113 of the gloat Shaikhs of 
his tunc ho hid prohtc I much and hid mhouted much of tha 
customs of Jus noble mcostoiN In good breeding but cspecnlk 
in libel ll disburse hi nl of his siibst nice 1 in n dependence of 
ehnactci good ftlliiflup and u plight ness in bis dc dings bo 
was ono of the nobhst of God n woihs He followed thoceic 
mourn) obseriuntes of tlio law and imitated tlio hudnblo 
qualities of the niiticiik ami then successors so closely that lie 
omitted not tho obtci i into of onotittloof tho holy law* Such 
weio Ins endenouis to fulfil all the rtqmiumuuts of tho law of 
tho congicgition s that u\en m tho time of Ins mortal sickness, 
whow ho was nuffumg fi-om a painful chrome disoidu ho dul not 
omit the rccitil of tho AllUKn Akbur * at tho commencement 
of hm pia> ere Tho conversation ui lus assemblies consisted 
always of texts fiam tho Qurfin tiaditioual sayngs of tlm 
prophet and the woids of holy men He died in tho jcai u ‘>95 
(ad 1587 ) 1 and tho words "Tho "Mfi of laudable qualities 
were found to giro tho dnto of his dentil 

1 0^1 y MS (A) has, wrongly, 0 bl>| j 

8 Tho text hero has jjc—, oTideatly a misprint for Ls z tho readmit 
of both MSS J 

6 u— Cw tho law as interpreted by tl o Sunn s 

* Tide supra p 3C n 4 

* These words He died * * 095 are omitted from tho text, though 
tl cy appear i > both MSS 

j 40 + 10+200+60+400 + 0 + 4 + 5 + 00 + 10 + 200-9J3 
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XLII. Miyan Kamalu-d-din Husain of ShIraz. 

When the heart in calling loved ones to remembrance blossoms 
like the rose it is not becoming that the dust of vexation should 
reach or settle upon the hearts of friends even though the 
account of their lives be somewhat prolonged. 

Miyan Kainalu-d-din Husain is the worthy son of Maulana 
Hasan of Shiraz who at the time when Shah Tsma‘11 was ex- 
pelled from Shiraz went to Malckah the glorious, and on his 
return thence came to Gujarat in the reign of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 1 and, accompanying the caravan of Sayyid Rafi‘u-d-din 
the traditionist, 2 and Miyan Abu-’l-Fath of Khurasan, the father 
of Miyan Budh, he took up his residence in Agra. The famous 
and well-known Shaikh Zainu-d-din 3 praises him as follows : — 

127 “ My verse is of both reason and tradition, therefore I would 

that it should be hearkened to 
By him who combines the knowledge of sciences both of 
reason and tradition, Maulana Hasan.” 

Miyan Kamalu-d-din Husain is an angel in the form of a man, 
whose laudable qualities and praiseworthy attributes are more 
than can be either written or related. The emperor, recognizing 
that he was distinguished for his greatness and loftiness (of 
mind), was exceedingly desirous that he should enter the imperial 
service. At last he abandoned everything, and contenting him- 
self with a small grant of land for his subsistence found complete 
happiness in the exile of poverty and the honour of good faith, 
and spends his time in continual devotion. He lives, free from 
care, sometimes in Dilili and sometimes in Agra. From earliest 
youth till old age he has walked unintermittently in the path of 
devotion, reciting the praises of God, giving alms, reciting set 
portions of the word of God, and reading the Qur’an, knowing 
no other habit of life ; but with all this excellence and perfection 

1 Reigned from Dec. 1488 to .Jan. 1517. 

2 Vide vol. i, trails. Ranking, p. 476, and note 5. 

3 Probably Shaikh Zainu-d-dln Vafrl’i. Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 60S), 
and uote 5. 
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m leligioua matter s he has the highest ability, and perfect 
eloquence, excellent penmanship, shill m oithogiaphy and a 
mas telly style are his by inheritance 

When X first came to -hgia m my youth, m the time of Bdiiam 
{Than, the first place whet el lodged was lus masjid, whcie bounty 
was bestowed upon me, and his dwelling, where my soul was 
cherished, and thcie, in my opinion, the gates of happiness wero 
Hist opened to me 

Fiom that time till the time of wilting tins hast} memon a 
period of full forty yeais has elapsed, dnixug winch time I Jme 
obseived that Ins kindness, sympathy, and icgard foi ni} friend- 
ship Ua\e meieased daily, although (I could) not (have believed 
that) theie was loom for any mciease — 

Poetry 

Enough of love, foi that grows less enough of beaut} , foi 
that decays 

But my love for thee and thy beauty lemam undnmnisked 
— nay, have mcreised 

What now follows is a few diops distilled fiom his mush- 
diffusing pen, now incorporated by me in this record of friend- 
ship They are as follows — 

“ In 1 the name of God, the Meioiful, the Compassionate 1 123 
We bless lus piophet the gracious one, and love for thee 
has not waned but its strength is increased towards 
thee, 

and my desue towards thee is as it is. 

1 fl is is a letter from K imalu d dm Husain to Uadaom fiio stvlo is 
stilted and bombastic in the original and mast necessarily appo ir more so 
in the translation but as the substance of the letter is of no importance 
I have preferre 1 to render it literally As is usual in epistles of this i ature, 
the waiter lefers both to himself and to the person whom be addresses m 
the third pcison, using in the latter case the pluril of respect As this 
plui&l cannot be abed in English the continued use of the third person is 
apt to be confusing 1 have, tlieief ne retained it m the exordium only 
except wheie honorific titles a[ pe ir m the body of the letter 
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This atom of clast, inconsiderable) and full of defects and 
blemishes, Kamalu-d-clin Husain, after conveying to vou the 
greetings of an exile and the salutations of one who longs to see 
you, with the tongue of abridgment and brevity, of supplication 
and poverty, conveys to the enlightened mind, coruscating with 
benignity, namely, the mind of my worshipful master, the resort 
of clemency (may God save and preserve him and bestow on him 
all that pertains to matters both of religion and of the world ! )> 
the intelligence that since in these mournful days the hardships 
of loneliness and the grief of separation, the anxiety of religious 
duties and the absence of all traces of love and friendship have 
become my lot, I have sometimes in my restlessnes's travelled to 
the imperial city of Dihli and have there acquired the honour of 
visiting the blessed tombs (of the Saints), and at other times have 
gone to Agra to see my friendless children (may God guard them 
with his power ! ) who dwell there in retirement, and I was much 
disturbed in mind, when those kind letters from my lord 1 began 
to ai’rive at irregular intervals. I swear by God that they con- 
veyed very much consolation and comfort' to my mournful heart’ 
and for some days I took delight in studying and repeating them, 
and morning and evening I raised ancl still raise my hands in 
prayer to the All-Wise, praying Him to grant length of life to my 
lord 1 : — 

Hemistich. 

(I pray to) God that thou mayest live till the clay of 
resurrection. 

But I will not dilate further on this subject, and will commit 
it to the care of the All- Wise God who knows the truth, and 
passing to my ulterior (outward) object, will bring it to your 
consideration , 2 informing you that for a long time I endured 

l The word used here is p&L, ‘ (my lord’s) servants.’ The writer 
affects, as is usual in the language of oriental compliment, to be unwoithj 
to mention the name of the person whom he addresses, and thereto) e speaks 
of his ‘ servants.’ The best-known example of this idiom is the phiase 
ejd’dJq ( ‘ the exalted slaves ’ ) for ‘ his majesty,’ or ‘your majesty.’ 

" 2 £0^=, literally ‘ I become the means of giving you a headaoho. 
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gieafc gne£ and sorrow fiom healing of the deatlx of that reposi 
toiy of humanity, inseparably connected with liberality, him who 
had acquired all pel fee toons, Muza Nwamu. d dm Ahmad, and 
from tlie passing a tv ay of all tl e excellence of that phoenix of the 
age and of lus love and faithful affection for you, my lord 1 
* Venly we are Gods, and to Him do we leturn 1 ’ What can 
I say, and to whom can I confide these gnefs, which assail me 129 
incessantly and lepeatedly 9 At all events we are awaiting oui 
own death, and wo have no lesomce hut the favoui of the bounti- 
ful God ily tongue is now ever chanting this piayei, 0 God 
have mercy upon us behold the Bweit of oui faiows and the multi 
tnde of oui groans 1 "May the pby sician be disappointed of us 
and may oui fx lends weep foi os’ O God, have me icy upon us 
when thoeaith surrounds ns and our friends love us’ Scattei 
Aliy f ivouis amoni, us and may the wind cease to blow upon us 1 
I hope that our end will be good an l ibat we shall piesene oui 
faith unblemished Since the beaiei of this lettei was in gieat 
haste to depaifc I have written it huuiedly at night and have not 
been able to explain one thousandth part of the desne which 
I have towards youi seivice You will be able to conceive it in 
youi puit heart, foi venly hearts have intercourse one with 
anothei Silutations and hoi oui be upon you and on lum who 
is with you, both first and last both mwaidlj and outwardly 

XLI1I toHAIKH Auu L t A1H OP TlIANESAU 

He rs one of the foremost 1 among the wise men of the age and 
owe of the chief among profound and eminent sebolais He ac 
quned a thoiough knowledge of Islamic tradition undei Sayyid 
Itafi a d din the traditionist and lias i ow dwelt foi about fifty 
yeais m the quartei named aftei the above mentioned l/*r m 
Agra, engaged iu teaching those branches of knowledge winch 
call for the exercise of the leasomng faculty as well as those which 
depend upon the memory M iny able and i eady scholars have 
sat at lug feet and have gone out into the world ( with the fruits 

• l tie footnote 1 of p 1 8 

* Literati} ‘ males virile n en 
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of his teaching). Both 1 and Miyan Kamalu-d-din Husain, just 
mentioned, shared the benefits of being taught by this great man. 
His most noble and orthodox son, Shaikh ‘ Isa, is now, by the em- 
peror’s appointment, the authorized deliverer of fativas 1 in Agra. 

XLIV. Maulana ’Usman op Bangal. 

130 He was an old Shaikh who took up his residence in Sambhal. 
Miyan Hatim of Sambhal 2 was his pupil, and used sometimes to 
visit him and request him to put up a fatihah on his behalf. On 
one occasion I, when 1 was in attendance on the late Miyan Hatim 
in my childhood, had the honour of waiting upon the Maulana. 

XLY. Shaikh Husain op Bazhar. 3 
He was one of the foremost among the distinguished men (of 
his day) and was employed in the instruction of students in the 
college of the imperial city of Dihli. In those branches of know- 
ledge which depend on the memory and which are usually studied 
in India, he was the most accomplished man of his time. He had 
a generous disposition. 

XLYI. Maulana Tsma'Il the ‘Arab. 1 
He was one of the contemporaries and equals in age of Shaikh 
Husain. In knowledge of mathematics, philosophy, and medicine 
he was unequalled, and as a teacher he was associated with Shaikh 
Husain, and by the blessing of their noble companionship the 
doors of bounty were opened to students. The Maulavi was 
possessed of considerable wealth, and one night some thieves, 
instigated by the inhabitants of the city, broke into his house 
and murdered him. 6 

XLYII. QazI Mubarak of Gopamau. 3 
He was a most learned man and performed the duties of his 
office of Qazi with great integrity and honesty. He acquired his 
knowledge and good breeding from his teachei*, Shaikh Nizamu-d- 

l i.e. mufti. Vide p. 3. » 

3 Or Bazalir. I have not been able to identify this place. 

4 Vide Ain-i-Alibari, i, 538. 

6 Literally, ‘ caused him to attain martyrdom.' 

8 Then a pargaua town in the Khairabad sarhir of the s/'iba of Awndli. 



din of Am.bt.tlu 1 (may Ins tomb be sanctified ') and tko Shui&A 
fiom tlio time when the MiyOn first began to study m bis hospice, 
had a special legal d for him vnd bestowed cave on his education, 
md whenevei the used to make his request, saying, * Why 
si onld not I too receive my shave fvorn the leseivou of join 
s nntslii p 3 Shall h Nizamu d din would always leply, ‘ Qazi 
Mubarak has devouied this woild and gamed (his lewaid m) the 
next * The Qfl-t lived h ghly regarded, h monied, and respected 131 
to the end of his life and thus too took his depntuie to the next 
woild 

Among the sages and learned men who cvme and settled in 
Gopamau foi the pm pose of studying vindei the Qozi (on him 
be God's meicj '), and theie giew to manhood so that for the 
sake of piofitmg by then society men came fiom gieat distances 
and attamel to peifection thereby, was the lespected Budb, who 
used to give instruction in all the hooks commonly studied 
Auot het was Sayyid Slaluyy of whom the same may he said, and 
tlieie were ofcheis too in the same categoiv lhat caiavan of 
c ojainners has now leached its journey’s end leaving no sue 
cessus, and the mausious and abodes of learning have now been 
cleared of the tigers of the foiest of knowledge so that those who, 
fox-like aie evei icady to deep into an caith have taken then 
pi ice Hie au*hoi of the Masknriqu l Amiar too makes tie 
same complaint of Ins own time, saying no soonei is the den cleai 
of the lioness with two cubs than the gravid vixen enters it m the 
moi mng 

Verse 

Tina one small loaf 2 remains to pooi Hasan, 

I feai that day when not even tins will be left 

XLVIII Mau&ana Vais op Gwatitar 
He was a learned man, aigumentative and disputatious, and m 
lus knowledge of firet pnuciples and deductions therefrom he had 

t Fits p 27 l*ov\ a town m the District and tab? I of Hudoi jn tie 
U P, ude Imp Otnettce i of India, uen scries ti, S30 For mention of 
Qazi Mubarak ude supra, p 31, 
a diminutive of ob 

25 
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no equal in his time. The power of liis memory 1 was such that 
in the midst of an argument when there was any necessity for an 
appeal to any authority, he wonld seem to recite from memory 
whole pages and would say, “ This is what is written in such and 
such a book, look it up and see,” and would thus confute his 
adversary, but afterwards, when the book was searched, no trace 
of the pretended quotation would be found. In this manner he 
one day confuted, in the imperial assembly, Maulana Iliyas the 
astrologer, who had been the tutor of the Emperor Muhammad 
Humayun, and had great skill and readiness in the preparation 
of astronomical tables, so that the Maulana, disgusted with his 
opposition, set out from Court, and travelling through the par- 
gana of Mohan 2 * * in the S urJcar of Lakhnau, which was his jagir, 
he gave up his military appointment in the imperial service, and 
132 proceeded in haste to Gujarat, and thence to Makkah the glorious, 
and thence Avent to the land of ’Iraq and Azarbaijan, and Ardabil, 
Avliicli Avas his Avell-loved native land, and there he died. The 
story of his dealings Avith Shah IsnnVil II is well known, and is 
briefly as follows : When Maulana Iliyas arrived at Ardabil he 
Avrote a letter to Shah Isma‘i'1, who had been confined by Shall 
Tahmasp in the fortress of Qahqalia, saying, “ From the aspects 
of the planets I have ascertained that in such a month you Avill 
obtain your freedom, and from the dungeon will atiain to the 
highest rank, and will sit on the throne of the kingdom. J ust as 
he had prophesied something Avas pub into Shah Talimasp’s cup 
after a short space of time, and the affairs of Iraq fell into great 
- confusion, and the amirs and ministers of state summoned Shah 
Isma‘il from his prison, by way of Ardabil, with a view of setting 
him on the throne. How the maulavi had said in his letter, “ On 
your Avay from Qahqalia, when you reach Ardabil it is necessary 
that you pay me a visit so that certain agreements and settle- 
ments ma} 7 be made between us in your presence, and certain rites 

1 [sic] ojj. Badaoni should have said, ‘ liis power of invention. 

2 Vide Atn-i-Akbari, ii, 179. -Mohfm is now a town in the tahxU of the 

same name in the Unao District of the U. P., vide Imp. Gir.etteer oj Indie, 

new series, xvii, 3S3. 
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of exorcism nu> bo peifotmcd while wc lie f tcc to idee” lb so 
Iiappeued that bhali Israahl was m gieat haste and did not visit 
the manlavi's honse, but after leaving Aidabil he turned bach in A 
went to the manlavt's house with the object of waiting upon him 
The muulae? shut the door of Ins mansion and lefused to giant 
him an intei view Aftei n uting a long tune the king was com- 
pelled to break tliedooi and* cufeung the mauhtvi’s room by foice, 
waited upon him , but the maulavt coveied his face, and, till mng 
round, sat facing the w ill, and said, “ llie appointed lioui passed, 
and you did not come , "by should I now see youi face 9 ” Shah 
laina'il turned away disappointed, and although ho became king, 
the nobles of the ldahn, a yeai aftei lie had ascended the thioue, 
conspiml to piompt his sistei, Paujan Khaivnm to attempt his 
life He became cognizant of the plot, but befoie he could do 
anything to batile it Panjan ICbamnn suffoc ited him and left lus 133 
room, closing the dooi behind her on his corpse 

XLIX ^iiaikj# JIuHAsniAo oi Syria . 1 

He is «v true 4 ‘Arab and is nephew to that Shaikh Zamu d din 
of JabaI-i‘Amih who was an ecclesiastical digmtaij and lehgious 
guide among the SAVa/is, and ou whom the Sultan of Turkey 
after much finesse and mauj stratagems laid hands when he was 
in Makkah the glorious, and aftei summoning Inui to Constanti- 
nople, put him to death. Shaikh Muhammad is r inked among 
the mawabddrs, and is distinguished foi his biavery and valoiu 
and noted foi that generosity and libcialitj which aie character- 
istic of the ‘Arabs He is also well known foi lus good breeding 
and courtes} and those blanches of knowledge which aregenei- 
allj treated of in the Arabic language, and in the humanities 
generally his attainments aie such that he may be called a second 
Kisa’i. 8 The following letter, which he wiote m Lahflr in answer 

1 Shaikh Muhammad is not mentioned in the dm as a manfabdur 

2 £». The expression may also mean ' a rongh, or brutal, Arab’ MS 
(A) has wrongly. 

8 A celebrated giammauan and reader of the Qui'an Fide vol i, trails. 
Ranking, p. 30, noto 1 
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to one from me, in which I had been guilty of some insolence, 
when our friendship first began, is an example of his correspon- 
dence. 

[Eeie follow five letters in Arabic, of which the Editor of the 
Text writes in a footnote, “ Be it known that the whole of the 
text of these five letters, from beginning to end, is full of errors, 
and I have found it impossible, notwithstanding the utmost care, 
to correct it from the three manusci’ipts at my disposal.” After 
a cai’eful examination of the text in MSS. (A) and (B) I am 
compelled to agree with the Editor. Professor T. W. Arnold, 
who has kindly come to my assistance, agrees with me that the 
text is so corrupt that no satisfactory translation of these letters 
cau be given. He also agrees, however, that the text, unsatis- 
factory as it is, is sufficient to indicate that the letters are not 
worth translating and consist, almost entirely, of long strings of 
bombastic and extravagant compliments. Eor this reason I have 
refrained from an attempt to reconstruct the text from other 
MSS.— T. W. H.] 

L. Shaikh Hasan ‘AlI of Madsil. 1 

H£ was the faithful pupil of* Shah Eathu-’llah, but notwith- 
standing this he is an orthodox Sunni. He entered the imperial 
service in the year in which Kabul was concpiered, and was 
entrusted with the education of the emperor’s eldest son until 
the j'oung prince could repeat certain lessons from Persian and 
other treatises on philosophy. Shaikh Abu’l-Fazl also for some 
time secretly received instruction from him in the exact sciences, 
and in physics, and other branches of philosophy, but notwith- 
standing this he never attempted to advance the Shaikh s 
interests, so that while he himself has his place on the carpet in 
the imperial presence his master takes his stand on the bare 
floor. Shaikh Hasan ‘All, finding that the conduct of such men 
was not in accord with his religious views, gave up the allowance 
which he used to receive and went to G-ujarat, where he associ- 
ated himself for a time with Mlrza Nizamu-d-din Ahmad. The 

1 Mosul in the maps, on the Tigris, opposite to tho site of Kiitevoh. 
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lattei, aim! lub boa, M«l» unmad shat if, received much profitable 
instruction from him m those branches of know ledge winch 
exercise the reasoning faculty and m seculai learning so much 
so indeed, that they advanced to perfection therein 

After the death of Shah Tatbu ’Ilaii ShniJch Ahu *1 1 a/I aud 
other cout tiers lecouuted s rue of the Shaikh's accomplishments 137 
anl pcifectious hi tho ltnpeiinl assembly, wheioby the emperor 
was so impressed th it yiaiJJi II ism Ui it. non (iccogni/ed as) 
the spnitual suceessm of Shall hathii Dali At that tmiu an 
imperial order was issual suinmoi mg ShnilJj Hasnu ‘All to the 
imperial piesence, and he acc iduigly camo to I alifli, hut when 
lie paid Ins lespects at Conit Nizamu d din Ahmad duected him 
to peifonu the njdah (instead of tho \Qnn$h),* which so dis 
pleased him that he made Ins teleise from the obligation of 
performing tho ceremmy i condition of Ins attendm co and e»on 
in his house he could not bear (to witness at Com 0 so many 
things which weie abominations to him and tho elephant once 
more remembered Hindustan ”* and on tho plea of an intention to 
visit bis mother he obt lined leavo to go to Ins own country, and 
n» the year u 908 (ad 1589 90) he arm cd at 1 hatha when 
the Khan l KJianau w w governor of that province, and having 
attuned to tiust ui God and contentment of heart ho set out foi 
his own countiy, nud when he ai ured at Hunuuz lie sent a 
message to the officers of tho imperial court saying, “Praise bo to 
God’ I am freed from tho hypocritical companionship of my 
friends’ Please God be lias attained the object of his desires 

LI Qizi Noitt ’llJh or SjiusHIAR* 

Although he is by lehgiou a Shi ah l * 3 4 he is distinguished foi Ins 
impartiality, justice, \utae, modesty piety, continence, tad such 
qualities as axe possessed by noble men and is well known for 
his learning, clemency quickness of understanding, singleness of 

l Pi le At w Afebait \ 159 

8 A proverb defier j[ tire f home sickness „ 

3 More pioperly SI ushtar On tl o K iuu river m Pei sift 

* Accenting U> Mr Blocbi ami (ini lUaii, j 545) Q&#i Utiru lUh 
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liu-.rt, clearness of perception, and acumen. He ts t lie author of 
se\etitl able works, and lie lias written a monograph on the 
undotted commentary * of Shaikh Faizi which is beyond all 
praise. He also possesses the poetic faculty and writes impres- 
sive poetry. He was introduced to the emperor by the instru- 
mentality of the physician Abft-’l- Fath, : and when the victorious 
imperial army reached Labor, and Shaikh Mu‘iu the Qilzi of 
Labor, when be was paying bis icspects to the emperor, was 
atllicted suddenly in the presence chamber with the faUiim- m'.-L- 
ness, which came upon him in consequence of the feebleness of 
old age, and the failure of his natural powers, tin* emperor took 
pity on his weakness, and said, "The Shaikh is past his work, 
138 and we have therefore appointed Qfr/.i NYiru-’llah to the post 
which he held.” In truth bo has reduced the insolent muftis 
and the crafty and subtle muhta-iibs of Labor, who venture to 
give lessons to the teacher of the angels, to order, and lias closed 
to them the avenues of bribery, and restrained them within duo 
bounds as closely as a nut is enclosed in its shell, and to such a 
degree that stricter discipline could not be imagined. One might 
almost say that the author of the following verses had the Od zi 
in his mind when he wrote them : — 

“ Thou art he who has never in all his life admitted 
Any statement by anybody in a law-suit, except the sworn 
testimony of a witness.” 

One day when ho was in the house of Shaikh Faizi the >uHm- 
puri commentary was the subject of discussion, and regarding 
the blessed verse: — ‘‘When lie said to his companion, * He not 
east down, verily Uod is with us, “ which verse is held, b) the 
great majority of commentators, to lefer to the greatest of 


practic'd t.iq'nja, or concealment of his religious views, umum' 3u,mh, ami 
was well acquainted with the system of jurisprudence of A hi i.kiuiUh. 
After Jahangir’s accession he was tec.dted from Labor. Once to* o.-feii i-d 
the emperor by a hasty word, and uas executed. 

I The Saudi tote Ain-i-AUan, i, i’J. 

Tide in.fV.i, e. tii, n<>. viii. 


> i i.j i a* | v.. ***» 

aI*! cd il I'-ya.’-a/ Jjh; Our’i,,, u, a, 1 . 



faithful witnesses of tho troth (Abfl Bakr) — maj God bo ('race 
oils]} pleased with him’ — ho said, “If the Mgiufi cation of tho 
compauionslup ufeutd to m tho toxfc bo tnfling and ununpoitant 
then tho expieixioii cmnot be uiidtu stood as cornering praise of 
aujhod}, hut if it bo sud that the word is used in the conven- 
tional sense ulurh has beou attiihuted to it b} trnditiomsts, wo 
come back ta tho question umlei debite, and I den} that thoto 
was am companionship (in that sense*) " * I rephtd, ‘ If .a mere 
child. cum wlio know the A. value Ungtuige wove a»kul lie would 
say that this veise clt«uJ> imohes prai-o (of tho poison icfuicd 
to thcicm) ami not hlxme, and an Afttcati mfultl, oi a Jew, 01 a 
Hindu who know Atabic, would guo the snne repl} ” 'llicio 
was much toutrovetsy on tho subject, and Shaikh Fain nftci hn> 
usual mIo custom took tho sido of tho though hunctuill} 
U id uotluug whatever in common with cithoi hide. SiuUkul} a 
passage was turned up, in tho Ni«hapuil commoutai} itself, 
which suppotted ni} contention, and oven went ho}oml it, * i} mg 
tlmt the vei si*, supposing that tho prophet (mm God bloss and 
preseixo him r ) had at that moment been summoned to the 
immediito picseneo or God, would havo hem nnthontj foi 

1 lho original is rather stilted, and is not easy to translate Tho Qasi, 
aiguing ns u SJ}*'<th. contended that the word $ahib (“companion") might 
ho interpreted m two ways It might ho triuBlated Utcratly, without any 
iiHcnor signification, in which enso its application to Abu IJahr co il<l confer 
no liononr upon hun, for it would mean nothing more than that ho ch meed 
to be in the company of Mohammad lho uthor signification, tho tcihm 
cal or conventional moaning referred to by tho ib lho siguificition 
gironby Sunni tradition isis to tlie wold Bah ib when lined in connection with 
tho first three KJyiltfahn, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘ITtlmiiSn Tjicso time 
were, the tinditioiuata argue, the chosen aud constant companions if 
Mu i-immad, whoso object m admitting them to tins nitimnto companion- 
ship was to dinw attention to tho fact Hint they had been selected ns his 
spuitud sue css ns, ami to qualify them foi the posts they note to (ill afloi 
his death 1 he Qvt objects to the assumption that the word §Wub hens 
this convention d manning, as o pefitio prtnctplt Badaom, ns a Snnm, 
aignea tlmt whateiei may lie tho precise signification of tho wont filub 
the verBo confers honour on Abu Bakr, and contends that anybody 
acquainted with Arabia and ignorant of theology would at onco see tint it 
dul so 
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regarding Abu Baler and no other as the successor nominated by 
the prophet himself. 

LII. Haji IbkauIm the Tkaditionist. 

He lived in -Agra, leading an ascetic, abstemious, and pious 
life, and occupied in teaching divinity, and especially the iradi- 
tions of the pi’ophet. His strict observance of the holy law and 
his asceticism prevented him from mixing or associating with his 
fellow-men. He was in the habit of delivering authoritative 
commands and prohibitions iu matters of faith. When, in obedi- 
ence to a summons from Court, he attended the ‘ Ibadatkhana , he 
declined to observe the etiquette and ceremonies of the Court and 
used to preach and utter admonitions (without respect of 
pei’sons). To Kh’aja ‘Abdu-s-Samad of Shiraz, who, by reason of 
his habit of letting out for hire old cotton cloth for decorations, 
is known as Kh’aja ‘Abdu-’llah , 1 and is much occupied with 
ceremonial prayers and fasts, and with supererogatory prayers 
and outward devotions, and had great faith in the Hajl, he used 
to say, “ Kh'aja, all these observances will profit you nothing 
until you give a place in your heart to love for the orthodox 
successors of the prophet.” 

LI II. Shaikh Jalal-i-Wasib, 8 of Kalp5. s 

He is one of the spiritual successors of Shaikh Muhammad 
Chaus . 4 Early in his career he acquired perfection (in learning), 
but later he no longer allowed such matters to bui’deu his 
memory and gave himself up wholly to the delight of listening 
to the chants of mystics, and to fits of religious ecstasy. His 
majesty the emperor has a very high opinion of him. On the 
whole there was less of striving after appearances among the 
spiritual successors of Shaikh Muhammad Chaus than among 

1 I do not understand the applicability of this nickname. 

2 cbelj. The word means 1 nnited (with God).’ 

3 Then the chief town of the Sarkiir of the same name in the Sftba of 
Agra. Now the chief town of a tahfd of the same name in the Jalaun 
District of the U.P. Vide Imp, Gazetteer of India, new series, xir, 318. 

•i See p. 6, 
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those of Shaikh Sillm, 1 though each seit decried ami sought to 
rum tho othei , and now tho words of 'All, the leader of the 
faithful (may God bo graciously pleased with him ■), which ho 
spoke oa heating tho blessed ruse, “Tho Jews say, * tho Chris- 
tians aro grounded on nothing,’ and tho Christians say, ‘tho Jews 
iro grounded on nothing* *** aro applicable to both parties ‘All 
said, on hearing this verso, 4 We belies o it ” Praiso bo to God, 
no traco of cither sect remains 

L1Y Malik MaruOd i Pivaro 

Ho possessed such outward accomplishments is i knowkdgo of 
Arabic, Qui imc common lines, tho tinditions, mid miscellaneous 
Persian compositions m proso and poetiy, and w as also adorned 
with spiritual perfection m such matters ns devotion, pioty, n 
mystic longing for union with God* and religious ecstasy Ho 
was descended fiom the t uiUkt of tho laud of Gujarut, and hta 
vcncrablo fnthoi boio tho liimo of Malik Pry dm ATalik Mali 
mQd, owing to tho oleganco and copioubnoss of Ins discourse, his 
knowledge and his ingenuity, was accorded tho gieat honour of 
conveising with tho febillftih of tho ago, in tho heavenly nssom 
blies held at Couit, and ingratiated himself with his majesty, and 
owing to tho great pleasure which ho took in rendering any 
servico to tho godly, ho was for some timo favoured by being 
appointed to and associated with tho glonous post of tho trustee- 
ship of tho blessed tomb of that pole stai of saints who have 
become united with God, Eh’aja Muhmi d din i Sanjari-yi- 
ChsJiU (may God sanctify his tomb*) But notwithstanding all 
tho favoui which tho emporoi bestowed upon him and the faith 
which he had m lum, and his newness to the cmpoioi's person, 
owing to tho all mastering lovo and ovorpowenug desiro and tho 
strength of the mystic bonds by which ho was hound to that 
pole star of tho heaven of cbiefship and centio of the circle of 
happiness tho lord §hali i Alum of Bukhara ono of tlio sons of 

1 Seo p 18 

4 CS J ^ oJG j 

Qir’ni ii Ul 3 ^ Seep 11, note 4 

2G 
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Makhdum-i-Jahaman of Bukhara 1 (may God sanctify his 
honoured tomb !_), him who was the beloved of the possessors of 
true knowledge, and who was sought after by travellers in the 
right path, Malik Mahmud exerted all the influence and employed 
all the interest which he possessed in preferring his request that 
he. might be permitted to depart from Court and undertake the 
guardianship of the holy man’s tomb, employing- himself in the 
circumambulatiou of its threshold, the dwelling-place of angels, 
and urged his request with an utter disregard of the emperor's 
wishes. Since he was thoroughly sincere in his intention and 
design, and was altogether free from any suspicion of hypocrisy 
or worldly designs, his prayer was naturally granted, but after 
much discussion and debate, and he retired to the corner of con- 
tentment and resignation, passing most of his blessed time in 
Ahmad abad in the service of that shrine until lie departed from 
its parterres to those of the abode of peace. 

141 The author had the honour of being- admitted to his joy- 
diffusing- presence in Fathpiir and Ajmir. 

The following opeuing couplet of a qasidah is by the Malik : — 

“ I have an ever-veering heart which nevertheless I call my 
qibla-numa , 2 _ 

Whithersoever I turn it, it still turns towards His eye- 
brow.” 

LV. Sade-i-Jahan, s of PihamJ. 

Piliani is a village in the distinct of Qarmauj.*' Sadr-i-Jaliah 

1 See vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 376. 

2 Thab which points to the qibla, or the direction in which to pray. 

3 See Ain-i-Akbari, i, 468. Sadr-i-Jalum was both the Miran’s personal 
name and the name of the office to which he was appointed in the 34th 
year. He -was one of the signatories to the deed which acknowledged 
Akbar’s spiritual supremacy as well as his temporal supremacy. His 
position ’with regard to the ‘ divine faith ’ is not clear, but ho evidently, 
temporized. During the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, he 
was promoted to a command of four thousand, and received Qannauj as 
tuy/ll. He died iii a.d. 1611 at the age, it is believed, of 120 years. See 

also vol. ii, text, passim^ .: 

i According to the Ma’dsini-l-Umara Pihani is near Lakhnau, but fron) 



is a learned. 8 ay j id of a liappy disposition most of whose life Ins 
been passed m the camp He acquired Ins gieat learning under 
the tuition of Shaikh ‘Abdu 'n Nabi 1 and it was m consequence 
of the Shaikh s exertions that he was appointed chief mufti of 
the empire, a post which he held fot seveial years After the 
religious Ieadeia of India had fallen into disgiace, his habits of 
submission to authouty and Ins time sei ring and woil Uy disposi 
turn led him to legal d befoie eveiy thing the honoui and esteem 
which he enjoyed in the world He accompanied the physician 
Hutnam 8 on las embassy to the ruler of Turan 3 and when he 
returned thence he was honoured by ben g appointed Sadr of the 
empire At the time when it was noised abroad m Labor that 
those who remained of the (llama weie to b Q banished to Makk ill 
the glorious and a list of them had been prepared, the Sadr i Jab an 
said one day I feat lest I may have been included in this 
class Muza Nizamu d din Ahmad who had piepaied the list 
said, Why should you be sent to Makkah ? The i J ihftn 

asked the Muza why he needed to ask the question aud the 
Mirza lephed You have neier given utterance to God s words 
that you should be woithy of tine banishment 

The Sadi » Jahan, notwithstanding his poetic gifts and 1 is 
great aptitude for writing poetiy now lepents of lus foimei 
devotion to the ait Tho following opening couplet of a qasidah 
is by him — 

the fact that Sadr i Jahan received Qannauj as ( j l id Jahaug, r s ioi 0 n it 
would appear that Badaoni is right 
1 Vule supra no Z 
* Vtde i fra Ch ip 1 1 no x 

3 The object of th s embassy via to answer a letlei \hich \btlu Ilah 
Khati Uzbah had wr tteu to Akbar questioi mg bun le^aulmg bva apostasy 
from Islam Iho answer which they tooh to Abdi Ilah contaiued tl 9 ' 
following Arabic vereea — 

ol clt 3 jo a/JII ul d-* s 

b( I** aJJi UrJ 

'Of God it has hoeu said that He had a Son of the prophet it baa been 
said that ho was a sorcerer Neither God nor tho prophot has escaped tl e 
•lander of men,— then how should I ? ' 
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“ May each hair of my beloved’s locks, 

0 God, become an affliction, 

And may my heart be afflicted with each one of those 
afflictions ! ” 

I pray that, if it please God, he may be given grace to repent 
of foolish disputations on points of secular knowledge, of kypo- 
crisy, ostentation, self-esteem, and exti’avagant boasting*, which 
he must have learnt from one possessed of a devil, just as he has 
-repented of writing poetry. 

LYI. Shaikh Ya'qub op Kashmir. i 

He assumed as a poet the nom-de-plume of fiarfi, and in him 
were displayed both the accomplishments of learning and the 
perfect qualities which distinguish a pious man. He was the 
spiritual successor of the great master Shaikh Husain of 
Kti’arazm (may God sanctify his tomb!), and acquired honour 
by performing the pilgrimage to the two most excellent holy 
places. He received from Shaikh Ibn-u Hajar a licence to give 
instruction in the traditions of Muhammad, and clad in the robes 
of a §tfi<iikh he travelled much and visited most of the Shaikhs of 
Arabia and Persia, and profited much by his intercourse with 
them, and received authority to assume the prerogatives of a 
religious teacher and spiritual guide, and as such he had many 
disciples, both in Hindustan and Kashmir. He was the supei’ior 
of an hospice. He was the author of some sublime and beautiful 
works, and completed a Khamsah, 1 and wi’ote many treatises on 
the art of composing enigmas, and also quatrains on the mysti- 
cism of the Sufis, with a commentary. His works, indeed, are 
too numerous to be recapitulated, and had it not been necessai’y 
that some slight mention should be made of his §fufi- ism, and his 
mystic longing for God, even these few works could not have 
been noticed. He was illustrious and much relied upon as an 
authority in all bi’anches of learning which are treated of in 
Arabic, such as Quranic commentaries, the traditions of Muham- 
mad, and $ufi -ism, and he was an authorized religious leader. 

I A aeries of five magnavis, in imifcatiou of the Khamsah of Nizami. 
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Latledy, uot long bcfoie his death, he was wilting a commentary 
which was ona of the most wondeiful productions of his perfect 
genius. Both the late emperor and his present majesty had a 
wonderful belief in him and confened distinction on him by 
admitting him to the honour of their society, regarding him with 
gracious favour, so that ho was held in high estimation and 
much honoured Ho was generous and open-handed boyond any- 
thing that can bo imagined of his contempoianes 

Although his poefciy was vc«y poor, m accoi dance with tho 
verse . — “ Poetry does not becomo the learned,” he used neverthe- 
less, continually to exercise his intellect in this direction These 
following few couplets aie by him - — 

Couplets 1 

" I see that comely face mamfost in whatever I tegard, 143 

“Though I look at a hundred thousand minors in all that 
one face is manifest 

“ On all sides people are wandering m seaich of the Friend, 

w And the strango thing js that the Friend is manifest ou 
every side ” 

Other couplets by the Shaikh aie these — 

“Thy mole lurks neai the coiner of thine eyebrow to 
deceive, 

“ Whatever a loduse, lurking m a comer, is to be found, 
deceit is m him '* 

“ Break not my heart, Oh grief 1 and regard not whose that 
heart may be, 

“The heaifc is indeed mine, but consider who dwelleth 
there." 

“If thou gayest to linn, “It behoves that Thy foot pass 
over my head,” 

“ (Remember that) thou shouldst at once forsake all thought 
of self ” 

This enigma on the name of ghaida is also by the Shaikh . — 


l The following verses are ail mystical 
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“ My moon hath cast the veil from off her face, 

“ See, how she hath of set purpose turned day into night ! ” 

At the time when he obtained permission to depart from Labor 
to his dearly loved native land, he wrote to me from the far side 
of the river Ravi a letter, which 1 copy here as a fortunate relic. 

“ My helper and my mighty one ! After laying before you the 
prayers and supplications of true friendship, I represent to your 
mind, brilliant as the sun, that the cause of your neglecting to 
observe, in respect of your sincere and true friend, one most 
excellent institution was probably the fact that, though the 
approved custom of travelling with a friend for a part of his 
journey is one of the requirements of the observance of setting- 
144 him on his way, you were not able at the present time to perform 
this office and therefore could nob help but leave it undone. I 
hope, however, that you will not entirely efface the memory of 
me from the margin of your bounteous heart, and that you will 
adopt the graceful habit of remembering the absent. If you 
should have any need of Kashmir paper for rough notes and 
drafts I hope that you will inform me of the fact, so that I may 
send you from Kashmir the rough copy of my commentai-ies, the 
writing of which can be washed from the paper with water so 
completely that no trace of the ink will remain, as you yourself 
have seen. And now peace be with you and grace be upon you.” 

Wlieu he reached Kashmir he sent me from there another 
letter, which was the last he wrote. I copy it here. 

“ In the presence of the bounteous Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-Qadir, him 
Avho is removed beyond the need of praise, recommendation, or 
encomium, that is to say our lord and leader in learning, -may 
this letter be opened. 

Without a doubt BadaonI excels Dawwani 1 

In all branches of learning, 

1 Muhaqqiq-i- Dawwani, the famous logician. His name in Persian script 
is while BadaonI is which Shaikh Ya'qub would, for the 

purposes of this conceit, metamorphose into by the transposition of 

two letters, thus converting it into Dawwani with the addition of one Iettei 
/ u 1 The play upon the two names is somewhat clumsy. 
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Thus a pi oof of the superabundance of the signification q£ his 
name 

Is that its veiy beginning appeals to be redundant 
As to the suppliant lettei s w Inch from time to time I send to 
jou, although owing to then not being worthy of an answer I do 
not trouble joui wondei describing pen to write one, nevertheless 
the pea of sraceie friendship cannot be restrained fiom tanning 
on m (its desire of) setting forth m} submission to jou I hope 
that whenever you sit in the Nauwab Tarn Fayjazi s 1 apartment 
of fragt ant grass, 4 on the flooi with its matting coolei than the 
breezes of Kashmir, m the midday heat of summer, 8 drinking the 
water wlncli though warm, lias been cooled with ice and listen 
mg to sublime talk and witty conversation jou will think on tne 
the captive of the hardships of disappointment 

Couplet 

** Ah 1 ye who meet iu the cheerful assembly of union extend 
a helping hand to the absent 

* Foi the hand of those who thus meet is novel withheld 
from the absent 

“I pi ay you to accept, on behalf of youi most lionouied, most 145 
orthodox, and most glorious son, Shaikh Muhiyyu-d din Mnham 
mad, my humble submission. May God, the most Holy and 
most High, assist him in the acquirement of all knowledge, both 
secular and spiritual, by the lionoui of lnm * who was named 
with the name of his sublime title (may Ins puie tomb be 
hallowed ') 

It is probable that, owing to youi claims as a neighbour to 
confidence, you may have heaid wliat that resort of chiefshtp 

1 

1 Tlie text has Tayyazi only MS (A) which I follow ! as Fain 
Fnjyazi 

* ailsv — r>. ) a louse of Ehns Khaa is a fragrant grass (an hopojo i 
nuncalun) See voj i trans Ranking, 411, note 1 

3 the Synau month corresponding with July The word 13 omitte l 
from MS (B) 

* i e tbo prop! et Uni amnvul from whom Badaom s son had one of his 
names 


i 
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Mirau Sayyid Qutbu-d-din, bad to say with regard to his failure 
to answer my humble letter to him, but it behoves you rather to 
regard my essential claims upon you, for these claims are clearly 
to be preferred to the claim of mere neighbourhood ; and likewise 
you should not place too much confidence j.n the display of affec- 
tion which the worshipful Miran makes, for in the end it has no 
stability. God the most High knows the truth ! 

I have lost the rough copy of the verses which I wrote in the 
new Asafkhani style, explaining what had not previously been 
clearly expressed. It is possible that you, my honoured friend, 
may have taken a copy from my rough draft, and, if so, I pi-ay 
you to send me a copy of your copy. If yon answer this letter it 
will be well. (I call to mind) God ! ” 

Verses by the Author . 1 

“ 0 thou, at the thought of whose face intimacy conies back 
to me, 

My desire cannot be borne on paper, 

As the lofty mountain cannot be weighed in a balance, 

And as the ocean cannot be measured by a water-gauge. 

Why should I sing your praises ? They are far beyond the 
pretensions of the bald style and the impotent rhetoric of me, 
‘Abdu-l-Qadir ; and any attempt to comprise them therein would 
resemble the endeavour to imprison the sea in a jug.” 


Poetry. 


“ And what shall I say of my blessings on you ? 

Ho bird of devotion flies from me to the lote-tree of Paradise, 
For no bird bears in his beak a list of my blessings on thee. 
Why should I say anything of my desire of seeing you 
again ? 

Quatrain. 

0 thou whose hand has been held in my two hands, 

Who hast hindered me from the enjoyment of health, 


l These verses begin a letter from Baclaom to Shaikh Ya'qub. 
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It is impossible, that I should rccoid my dosiro towards thee, 146 
The strong dcsiro tbit I bavo towards the© 

Since the time when yga saw fit to tuko your departure benco 
to the land where you* now dwell, the interpreter of divine 
secrets, by which expression may ho undoislopd the root of the 
elements of true knowledge, gladdened mo by coming to mo 
repeatedly, both for a few days boforo and a few days after the 
festival of the new year, com eying to mo tbo truth contained in 
the following couplet from tho Ten Sayings of Qood Tidings * — 

Couplet. 

‘ This day a tall and comely man, in his own city. 

Sits with his hade, royoictug m lug good fartuno ” 

You wrote with that pen which cherishes the poor and distils 
musk, 

“Without a doubt BadSoni, cxcols DawwunV otc 
I icply to those \erses in the following masnavi — 

O thou wlioso tonguo is the key of tho Hiddon Book, 

Whoso pure heart is an outcomo of tho Infalliblo, 

Thy pen hath display ed miracles 

The hidden treasures of “ Be, and it was ’ * 

Thou saidst, with a logio winch nourishes tho intelligence, 

“ Badaom is moro pleasant than Dnwwuni “ * 

Whether it bo of Dawwum oi of Badaom (that thou 
speak est), 

Both subjects reccivo all their wealth fiom tho tronsuro 
house of tliy grace 

My heart has become the mnror of thy beauty, 

The plnco where thy never failing bounty is displayed 
What wonder then if, m regarding it truly. 

Thou ahouldst see thyself there 9 
If these verses he mere ostentation then let this much suffice 
Who am I that I should presumo in answering you ? I fiavo bad 

1 I have not heen able to find any mention of this work elsov»bere 
* Vfjfy ' e ' creation ’ 3 Yt le supra, p 202 noto } 

27 
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recourse to poetry, wherein I have loosed the tongue of depreca- 
tion, seeking 1 forgiveness, and asking pardon for my remissness in 
observing the custom of writing friendly letters, a custom which 
is contrary to the habit and wont of the vulgar, nay, may rather 
be described as one of the peculiar characteristics of those who 
are raised above the common herd, as you yourself know well, 
and, regarding this letter as atonement for my fault, I count it 
full satisfaction of all that is past. 

147 As for what you wrote regarding the air of the apartment of 
fragrant grass, and the iced water, it brought to my mind the 
following verse : — __ 

“ Of life (is left) but that which is ice in summer heat.” 

And reminded me of the saying, “ 0 company of Muslims, 
have pity upon him whose stock-in-trade has declined,” for it is 
some days since I have enjoyed that cool air and that iced water. 

“ The wolf’s mouth is bloody, but he has not torn Yusuf, ” 1 

Verse. 

“ Let him who imagines that love is an easy matter come, 
and look upon my face, and from its haggardness he 
will understand that love is a hard matter.” 

His Majesty, who is near the sun in excellence, has, for some 
reason, and without the intervention of any person whatsoever, 
taken the name of me, the humblest of his slaves, on his blessed 
tongue, expressing some intention of bestowing on me the trustee- 
ship of (the shrine in) the exalted region of Ajmer. 

V erse. 

Those tents have vanished from the sight of me, the watcher, 

Peace be on the dwellers therein, is the wish which I would 
have conveyed. 

1 i.e. 1 I have not done as yon suppose, though appearances may 
against me.’ The reference is to the story of Joseph. According to the 
Qur’an (chap, xii) the sons of Jacob told their father that a wolf had 
devoured Joseph. In the Old Testament version of the story (Gen. xxxvn. 
20, 33) the brethren merely led their father to suppose that an ev 'l heast 
(‘ fera pessima ’) had devoured him. 



Novel theless I h ivo not been installed m tho olheo, 1 mil it 

is earnest desire that the effects of this good for tone miy 
boon emerge fioni tho legion of probabilities into that of accom 
plished fiets Then my lieut will be independent of the v. iter 
of the wlmlpools of daily life md the unwholesome au of c\eiy 
country, and the coolness of pure tiutU will become uiy poitiau, 
so that the lubbislv-heap of tho \ioild will appear to me to be no 
more than rubbish, and the iced watci of the times a mete 
mirage ily wretched lot impels mo to bo ehautiug over this 
mournful tcfraia — 

Woudei of woudeis that youi hr irt is not disgusted uul 
your soul is not sick 

With the putrid odours wlueh uiso from these uuuholo 
some waters ’ 

The ambition and object of me, youi well wisher, is that you 
lull stnve to help me in all matteis woildly and spiritual, so 
that when I go to Ajnm * I may iciuimbu that tho name of the 
place rhymes with Ka«liom inasmuch is each delightful pi ice 148 
is the pnot of one of the two axes or lathci tho two ox 
ti entities, noith and south, of tho simo axis, which extends m 
either direction “ A delectable city, and a foigmng God ' ' 

Just aa you, m Kaslimn, will bo dunking the ico w iter 8 of tho 
fount Jhalava, 4 so shall I bo moistening my tonguu with tho 
limpid water of thanks and praise to the Givei of all good things, 
both spiritual and bodily 

Vene 

To the bounteous may tlieir bounty ho jde isant 
And to the poor lover that which he sips 

A counterpart of my piesent condition would bo the lovealmg 
of that which has been disclosed to the wspned Yom servant's 

t Baddom was disappointed of this oJhce which would lave su toil him 
very well Sea vol u, text, pp 400, 401 The shnne w&3 that of Kh aja 
Mu inu d dm Ciahti 

* \jmir is now usually spelt Ajmer 

d < ->f according to both MSS The text has, wroi gly, 

* I have not been able to find mention of this fountain elsewhere 
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son has gone to Badaon, where he is employed in putting up 
prayers for you. May your sublime shadow never grow less ! 

Written in the month of Ramazan the blessed, dispensing 
blessings, in the year H. 1003 (May-June, 1595).” 

The following ode is one of the productions of the Shaikh’s 
pearl-scattering and jewel-dispersing pen, which he wrote to me 
during one of his travels. 

Ode. 

“ At the moment when I was writing this letter, 

My tears were flowing, mingled with blood, 

All the writing which was set forth by my pen, 

The letter of my longing for you, has been blotted out from my 
heart. 

The bitterness of separation is medicine. 

Sarfi, so great is the flood of my tears that the nine oceans to 
me 

Seem but as the dropping of rain,” 

To be brief I may say that one so feeble and so devoid of the 
graces of speech as I has not the power to recount fully the 
excellent qualities and perfection of the noble Shaikh. The 
noble works which he has left behind him, and which have, as 
one may say, put a girdle round the day of resurrection, are a 
sufficient witness to what he was. On the 18th of Zi-qa‘dah, in 
the year H. 1003 (July 25, 1595) the bird of his soul, whose nest 
was holiness, escaping from the cage of this world of confinement, 
flew to that of liberation, and the words “ He was the Shaikh of 
nations ” were found to give the date of bis death. 1 

Verse. 

Peace be to the world, for pleasant are its blessings. 

148 As though Yusuf were sitting in it. 

Verses , 

Seek not in this waste spot the road to the treasure-house of 
your desire, 

1 ^°l giving the date 1003. 
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Foi tins mined abode i» nought but tho plica of toil aud 
grief 

Fato his lull, at every stop herein, a su iro of calamity. 

Who is theio that has set his foot m this tegion of snatcs 
who has not also left bis bead heie r 1 * * * 
The vanished heart of tbo rose has loft behind it a Vkord of 
hope, 

But what can that piobt ub wlio aiu unable to lead ? 1 
Tbo days of man's life are exceeding short. Be not dcccncd 
Foi no soonei have yon drawn a breath than jou give jour 
life to tho wind 

LVII MaulIna MmzA or Samai.qand 
Ho was an angol in tho form of a man, who had acquired 
honour by performing the pilgrimage to tho two holy places, 
(may God increase their honour’) Dui mg tho icgoncy of 
Bairam Khan, tho g1un-i-Kl>anan, ho dwolt m .Agra, where the 
peoplo profited much by his precious utterances Uudei tho 
tuition of tho Jfauhlnfl, who was ono of the boat men of his time 
I studied a portion of tho SAamsiyyoA, 8 commentary on logic, tho 
work of Amir Sojyid Muhammad, who was tho most noble and 
most orthodox son and succcssoi of tho holy Amir Sayyid ‘All of 
Haraadan, by tha blessing of whoso holy foot-stops, which were 
inseparably connected with tho spiritual instruction of tho people, 
the faith of Islam was first promulgated and preached m tho 
land of Kashmir, And besides tins commentary on logic I road 
other brief works with tho IfauMnd From his blessed tongue I 
beard the following saying of the prophet, which has the very 
highest authority “ The prophet (may God bless and assod 
him!) said, ‘ Ho who sees «i stranger (with his wife) may slay 
him, his blood is lawful (to him),*" and from bun also I 


l There is pan on tho word hero, which cannot bo reproduced 

in English 

1 See vol j, twins , Ranking, p. 427 and noto 1 Badaom'a attribution of 

this work does not, however, ngreo with that there taontiouui 
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deceived authority to propound and expound this tradition, 
he having received it through only six intermediaries from 
150 that holy one who was the seal of prophecy (on him and 
on his family he blessings without end ! ) The authenticity of 
the tradition of this saying is related in detail in the Najatu-r- 
Rashzd . 1 

The Mauldna, at the time of the Khan-i-Zainan’s rebellion, 
came from Agra to Dihli, further than which place I have not 
been able to trace him, so that I do not know the (latter) circum- 
stances of his auspicious life. 

LVIII. QazI Abu-'l-Ma'alI. 2 

He is the disciple, the spiritual successor, and also the son-in- 
law of the Governor 3 * * of Bukhara (may his honoured tomb be 
sanctified!). The venerable Governor was so learned in law and 
divinity that if we may suppose that all the books on the 
theology of the Hunafi * school had disappeared from the world, 
he would have been able to write them afresh. It was on his 
account that ‘Abdu-’llah Khan, 6 the king of Turau, put a 
stop to the study of logic and dialectics in his dominions, and 
expelled Mulla ‘Isamu-d-din of Isfarain with his vile pupils from 
Transoxiana. The circumstances were as follows : After the 
study of logic and dialectics had gained ground in Bukhara and 
Samarkand vile and wicked students, whenever they met a pious 
and simple-minded man, used to say, “ This fellow is an asp- 
he will deny the proposition that he is an animal, 6 and, sincs'TfihT 

1 By Badaoni. See vol. i, trana,, Ranking, p. 511, note U, and p. 609, 
note 3. 

2 See vol. ii, text, p. 49. 

3 < , honorific plural mos t commonly used in this sense with 

regard to Joseph ), Governor of Egypt. 

* The school of Abu Hanifah, one of the four great Sunni dootors of the 
law. 

t ‘Abdu’llah Khan TJzbak, King of Transoxiana. 

3 This appears to be the author’s meaning, though the literal transla- 
tion is 1 he denies the proposition (‘ no animal ’).’ My late friend 

Shamsu-l-'tJlamu Shaikh Muhmud-i-GIlam informed me that the passage 
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rejection of a general proposition necessarily involves the rejec 
lion of particular propositions dependent on it, lie necessanlj 
denies also Ins humanity” When fallacies of this infino were 
fiequently lepeated nid spiead abroad the Governor wrote a 
treatise on divinity, inciting and uiging 'Abdu Ihh Khan to 
banish this school, and adducing clear proofs of the unlawfulness 
of teaching and studying logic and philosophy He also recorded 
his opinion that there was no h irm in using as a torchectil papei 
on winch logical exercises had been written, and wrote much 
more to the same purport 

The Q&zt always perfoimed the zikr.i arra 1 after his prayers 
with his companions, and used to enroll disciples 

In the year H. 969 (a.d 1561 62) he came to Agra, and I as a 151 
means of attaining good fortune and blessing, read some lessons 
with him in the beginning of the Shark i-Wiqayah and in 
truth, so far as that subject was concerned I found him to be a 
boundless sea of learning 

LIX Madlana JIjji i Kajan* 

He was the grandson of Mnlla IQi’uja, one of the greatest of 

related to a childish trick whioh the budding logicians of Transoxiana prob 
ably believed to be clever ulyi 3 * means ‘ an animal ’ and js usually and 
vulgarly used in the sense of ‘ beast ’ or ‘ brute ’ The tnok was to apply 
the term, in its approbnous sense, to some simpleton as one might cal] 
another in English * a wretched animal,' thereby inducing him to deny that 
lie was an animal, and then, referring to the more general and scientific 
meaning of the word, to turn on him and say, since you aro no animal yo i 
are no man, for man is an animal * Itjseems strange that this stupid hoax 
should have seriously annoyed learned men but it must he remembered that 
Badao n s learned men were theologians pure aud simple, who regarded 
logic as ‘carnal learning’ trivial if not absolutely harmful, and would be 
leady to ubo any pretext for the purpose of harassing both its professors 
and its students 

1 ijl a religions exercise of the S fis The late Shaman 1 UJama 
shaikh Mahmud i Gilam informed me that he was not aware in what it 
consisted, bat believed that it consisted in reciting the word All) (Allah) 
on a prolonged note and in a guttural toi e [170 

i He was the first teacher of S«Itsn Sihro (Jahangir) See vo? n text 
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receiving many substantial marks of the imperial favour lie set 
out, by way of Gujarat, on a pilgrimage to the two holy places, 
Makkah and Madina h, whence he proceeded to Turkey, where he 
was presented to the Sultan of Turkey, and in that country 
received ten times more honour and attention than he had 
received in India, so that even the office of grand vazlr of the 
empire was offered to him. This office he declined, and returned 
to Transoxiana, where he died. I never had the honour of paying 
my respects either to Hafiz-i-KumakI or to Maul ana Sa'id. 

LXII. Qazi Nizam of Badakhshan. 1 

He received the title of Qazi Khan, and was a native of 
Badakhshan. where his home was situated near a ruby-mine. In 
such branches of knowledge as ai’e acquired by study he was the 
pupil of Maulana ‘Isamu-d-din Ibrahim, and also studied under 
Mulla Sa‘id. He had a great taste for and proficiency in Siifi- 
istic studies, and in these, the way of truth, he was the disciple 
of the greatest of leaders, Shaikh Husain of Kh’arazm. In con- 
sequence of his close adherence to the esoteric school he has also 
acquired much respect among men of the world, and in Badakh- 
shan was one of the nobles of the State. When he came’to India 
he obtained unbounded honour, receiving first the title of Qazi 
Khan, and afterwards that of Ghazi Khan. He was eloquent 
and his delivery was pleasing. He was the author of some 
standard works, among which was a treatise on the proof of the 
word (of God) and an account of the religion of truth and verity. 
He also wrote marginal notes on the commentary on the dogmas 
of the faith, and numerous treatises on S q/z-ism. He passed 
away to the presence of God’s mercy at the age of seventy in the 
year H. 992 (a.d. 1584) in Awadh. He was the first person to 
suggest the performance of the ceremony of prostration % before 

1 For a full account of Qazi Nijjam, or Ghazi Khan, who was a commander 
of nine hundred, see Ain-i-Akbari , i, 440. Ho first received the title of 
Qazi Khan from Sulaiman, King of Badakhshan. This title seems to have 
been confirmed or recognized on, or shortly after, his arrival in India, and 
he afterwards received the title of Ghazi Khan. 

2 See Ain-i-Akbari, i, 159. This invention flattered the vanity of Akbar 



the cmpcrox Mulla ‘Alim of Kabul used to say icgtctfully, 

‘ Alas tint X was not tlio inventor of this ordinance 1 

LKIII Maolana Ilaiidad i LangahmianT 15d 

He comes from a quartet in Lahoi Ho is wcllveistd in all 
such branches of knowledge ns are included in the 01 dinnry 
curriculum, and is a profound scholat He rules Ins life in 
accordanco with the holy law nud is »l stment and most pious 
and religious Ho employs his time m tenLhmg Ul las neiei 
visited the houses of worldly and unpolished men and 1ms noitt 
asked assistance from tho great ones of tho e irth noi accepted the 
usual subsistence allowance made to icligious teachers Ho is 
nearly eighty years of age 

LXIV M a ei< an a AIuiiammah the 1/u/ti 1 

Ho is ono of tho most respected tcachos of Lahoi IIo is 
endowed with many pcifect qualities and is cnplojcd ns Mujtt 
On each occasion ou which 1 o eo nph t< a tin. pci mail of tho 
fjahthu l Dukbart* ortho MisJih f 5 he gnes i gi-eat entettaiu 
ment regaling his gu« ats with hugh i khlnis* and sweetmeats 
His assembly is tho meeting place of tho most 1 l lined nun 
The llauluna, now that ho has reached tho ago of ninety years, 
and is bent and feeblo, has gi\en up teaching Ho has foui ot 
five orthodox sons, all of whom are in learning and accomplish 
ments worthy successors of their father 

more probably, thau any innwaton intro luced in 1 ta reign nnd tho 
inventor was proportionately rewarded Hence tho regretful ejacul tion of 
Mnlla Alim 

1 See Am i Akbari i 511 

2 A collection of autl ontic traditious in which au accou it of In un 
Bukl.ari is given Sco vol i trana It w king 6 and note 3 

3 l Uaiabth a celebrated collection of Traditions Seo vol i 
trans Banking, 68, note 3 et passi » 

* A dish invented by Bugera Khan King of Khwarazm It consists of 
quadrangular sections of past© dressed with gravy or milk 



LXY. Mik Fathu-’llah of Shikar. 1 2 3 


He was one of the Sayyids of Shiraz and the most learned of 
the learned men of his time. He was for a long time the 
spiritual guide of the rulers and nobles of Fars. He was 
thoroughly versed in all those sciences which demand the 
exercise of the reasoning faculty, such as philosophy, astronomy, 
geometry, astrology, geomancy, arithmetic, the preparation of 
talismans, incantations, and mechanics, and in this department of 
learning he was such an adept that he was able to draw up an 
astronomical table as soon as the emperor demanded one from 
him. He was equally learned in Arabic, traditions, interpreta- 
tion of the Qur'an and rhetoric, and was the author of some 
excellent works, which were nob, however, equal to those of 
155 Maulana Mirza Jan of Shiraz, who was a teacher in Transoxiana, 
an abstemious recluse, and was unique among the learned men of 
the age. Mir Fathu-Tlah, although he was polite, courteous, and 
well-conducted in society, seemed to be unable, as soon as he 
began to teach, to address his pupils otherwise than with abuse, 
insinuation, and sarcasm (God save us from the ^like !). For 
this reason very few ever became his pupils, and he has not left 
behind him one worthy disciple. He was for some years in the 
Dakan, and ‘Adil Khan, a the ruler of that country, had a great 
regard for him. When he entered the imperial service he 
received the title of ‘Azdu-l-Mulk. 8 He died in Kashmir in the 
year h. 997 (a.d. 1588-89) and is buried in the place known as 
Takht-i-Sulaiman. 4 5 The words, “ He was an angel,” 6 were 
found to give the date of his death. 


1 See vol. ii, text, aud Ain-i-Akbari, i, passim. Fathu-’llah was Sadr-i- 
Jahan Sadru-s-Sudur for four years, from a.h. 993 (a.d. 1585) to A.H. 997 
(a.d. 1588-89), but bad very little power with regard to endowments, the 
chief source of the income brought by the appointment. 

2 l Ali ‘Adil Shah I (1557 — 1580), fifth King of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty 
of Bijapor. 

3 ‘Ay.du.-d-daulah, vol. ii, text, p. 343, and Aiu-Akbari, i, passim. 

i The hills above Srinagar. 

5 &i>ji , giving the date 997. 
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LXVI §haimt Mansur of Labor 
Ho is one of the disciples of Shaikh Ishaq 1 Rdku, J and 
acquired most of Ins learning under Maulana Sa‘du ’Hah, 2 with 
whom he was connected by marriage He is a learned and able 
man and is proficient in all such philosophical learning as ib 
usually studied id India He has a pleasant disposition and a 
sound understanding, which enables him reading to grasp a 
subject He associates much with the nobles and chief men of 
the State and is resorted to by them For some time he held the 
post of chief Qdzi of Malwa, and when the empeior set up his 
court at LahSi , ho left Malwa and paid his respects at Court 
He is now employed in the administration of the patqana of 
Bajwara 8 and the submontane districts His son Mulla ‘Ala’u- 
d dm was one of the most famous of the learned men employed 
in teaching, and was for some time among the companions of the 
Eban i Khnnan, by whom ho was highly regarded and much 
honoured When he entered the imperial service lie also leceived 
much honour, and though much pressed and ui ged to enter the 156 
military service he declined to do so, and employed lumself in 
teaching, spending whatever he received from his jagu on the 
students whom lie taught Of all the Mull as m India, after Pir 
Muhammad Khan, there was nobody so famous as Mulla ‘Ala'u 
’d din and Mulla Nur Muhammad Tarkhan for generosity, liber- 
ality, aud open-handedness Mulla ‘Ala u d dm has written well 
known marginal notes on the Shark ‘ Aqa’td * He attained to the 
honour of performing the pilgrimage of the Hajj and is bnned m 
the holy land of pilgrimage I never met him 

LXVII Mulla Pir Muhammad op Shirvan 6 

He was a 3fu.Ua of good understanding and great penetration, 

1 See p 85 

2 The grammarian , he also wis one of the pupils of Shaikh Ishaq 

8 From tho mcution of the snbmoutane districts it is clear that tins 
pargana wa3 the Bajwara in the Bet Jalandhar Duab SarUr of tho Suiaci 
Lahor * 

* I have not been able to identify this work 

6 For an account of Unite Pir Muhammad Khan of ghiwan, seo Am i 
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and gathered round him a cheerful company. Notwithstanding 
this he was hard-hearted man, and took no heed to do that which 
was lawful or avoid that which was unlawful. He came from 
Shlrvan and entered the service of the Khan-i-Khanan, Bairam 
Khan, in Qandahar, and received advancement. After the re- 
conquest of Hindustan he received the title of Khan, and after- 
wards that of Nasiru-l-Mulk, and lived for three or four years in 
the greatest honour and consideration, but since the days of the 
wicked are few, he was shortly afterwai’ds drowned 1 in the river 
Narbada in Malwa, and joined Pharaoh in the Nile of hell. His 
death has been recorded in the history of the reign. I saw him 
from afar, but, thank God, I never associated with him. 

LXVIII. Mirza Muflis the Uzbak.* 

He was one .of the disciples of Mulla Ahmad-i*Jand . 3 He was 
an able Mulla, and quick and ready in controversy, but was not 
eloquent, and when engaged in teaching behaved grotesquely. 
His figure was ungainly. He spent his time in religious retire- 
ment. He came from Transoxiana to India, and taught for four 
157 y ea i’ s in the j ami* masjid of Kh’aja Mu'inu-d-din-i-Fai’ankhudl 41 
in Agra. By the grace of God he was enabled to perform the 
pilgrimage to the two holy places, and in Makkah the glorious he 
departed this life, dying at the age of seventy. 

LXIX. Maulana Nuru-d-dIn Muhammad Tarkhan. 6 

He had a comprehensive knowledge of philosophy and rhetoric, 

ATcbarl, i, 324. He was a man of overbearing and brntal disposition, who 
.delighted in cruelty for its own sake. For his treatment of Bnrj ‘All, a 
messenger from the Khan-i-Zaman, see vol. ii, text, p. 23 ; for his treatment 
of Bairam Khan, his patron, ibid. p. 27, for his punishment, ibid. pp. 27-29; 
and for his revenge, ibid. p. 39. His brutality in Malwa is described, ibid. 
pp. 47, 48 . 

1 As he was trying to swim the river after his defeat by Buz Bahadur in 

1562. Sec vol. ii, text, pp. 50, 51. , 

2 See vol. ii, text, p. 187, and Ain-i-Akban, i, 641. 

3 Fide supra, p. 213, it. 1, 

i See Aiti-i-Akburi, i, 434. 

5 According to the Tabaqut ho was a good mathematician and astrono- 
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and was a man of pleasant disposition and a poet Towards tlie 
end of Ins life he repented of and gave up poetry He was 
appointed to the tmsteeship of the mausoleum of his late 
majesty, the emperor Humayun, and died in Dihli 

LXX ilADLiNi IlABDAD OP AmeQHA 1 
He was an able Mulla, of a pleasant disposition, unaffected, a 
good conversationalist, a dimming associate and a boon com 
pamon, ever ready with a pleasant jest He attracted many to 
his society and delighted all who associated with him He 
obtained an appointment in the military service of the empire 
which c (tabled him to live contentedly He was much attached 
to me throughout his life In the year n 990 (a d 1582) 
when the victorious army was marching towards Atah on tlie 
river in the neighbourhood of Si; alkot, ho delivered up'the life 
which lind been entrusted to him 2 and his corpse was taken to 
a village m the pargana of Amr5lia, which ho had beautified for 
himself, and was there buned 

mer According to the Ala asir ul Vmara he was born at Jam in Khurasan 
and w is educated m Mashhad He was introduced to Babar and was a 
private friend of Humaynn s who like him was fond of the astrolabe He 
went with Hnmayun to Irkq and remained twenty years in his service 
As a poet he wrote nnder tl e takhalluf of Nurt Ho is also called Nun of 
Safidun because ho held Safidun for some tuna in jdgir A h bar gave him 
the title of Khan and later that of Tarkhan, and appointed him to Simana 
His title of Tarkhan was, however merely an empty honour and carried 
none of the privileges connected with it for an account of which see Am i 
Ailiart, i, 364 

1 Amroha was a pargana town m the Sarkm of Satnbbal of the Sit6a of 
Dihli See p 63 note 6 It is now the headquarters of a tahml of tl o same 
l amo in thB Muradibad District of tho U P See Imp (lazettca of India, 
new senes v, 330 

Mariana llahdad was appointed, m 1581 §adr of one of the Duabs m 
the Panjab See vol n text pp 295, 296 where bo is described as a man 
well known for his goodness of disposition 

2 ' At a distance of three kunth Mulla llahdad of Amroha who had an 
unhealed wound in lus breast tho inflammation of which reached his heart 
took a purgative from Hakim Hasan and m the coarse of the day was nuited 
to God * Vol n, text, 347 
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This concludes the brief account of those Shaikhs and learned 
men of the age whom, for the most part, 1 have had an opportu- 
nity of meeting and waiting upon, and by whose illuminating 
regard I have been honoured; as for those of them whom I have 
not seen, be it as God will ! Of all those of whom my pen has 
given an account, but very few remain here and there, like moles 
on tho face of the age, in these days in which there is such a 
dearth of men worthy to be so called. Those who remain avoid 
and flee from the world and have been completely forgotten by 
those of feeble and defective nature, the vulgar, that is to say, 
who are no better than cattle. These learned men, counting as a 
158 loan the few moments of life which are left to them, await the 
arrival of the swift-footed messenger of death, and, having fully 
realized the dignity of old age, now hearken with the ears of the 
soul for the cry “Prepare to set out!” expectantly waiting to 
answer obediently to the shout. 

Quatrain. 

In the history of the world the lives of all, both small and 
great, 

Are written, and accounts of brave men and heroes, 

Read, and on each page of it you will see “ In such a year 
Died such one, the son of such a one, the son of such a one.” 

And other Shaikhs and learned men are and were scattered 
throughout all parts of India, throughout its length and breadth, 
in such numbers that the reckoning of them is left to the 
knowledge of the Knower of Secrets. Likewise the number of 
those who are famed and known for the natural wickedness of 
their dispositions and innate baseness, for their hypocrisy, vile- 
ness, worthlessness, crooked dealings and injustice is beyond 
computation, and there is no need for me to soil my pen by 
recording anything concerning this handful of rubbish, these base 
fellows, for I have a great task before me and but little hope of 
long life, and my condition resembles that of the ice merchant of 
Nishapur who was selling ice in the summer, and when the sun 
waxed hot cried out, “ 0, ye Muslims ! Have pity upon him 
whose stock-in-trade is melting away on his hands ! ” 
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0 0UJ3ltt 

1 Oar life is as ico in the bent of summer 
But little of it lemains and its ownei is still deceived 
And my recotdmg the dates of the deaths of the men of whom 
T write resembles the ease of that tailor who m a ceitaiu city had 
his shop by the gate of the graveyard and hung ui eaithen pot 
from a mil in Ins dooi Ins only cue being to diop i stone in the 
pot for eveiy funeral wlucU came fiom the citj Rvery mouth 159 
he used to count the stones saving they lmvo earned away 
so many to bum! ’ Then he would emjity the pot rod hang it 
again on the nail, dropping stouts mt> it as In. fore till anothei 
month had passed It so happened that the mostei tailor died 
and a man who had not heard of his death tame to demand his 
services He found the dooi of Hib shop shut and ashed a 
neighbour wluthei thetuloi had gonp Hit neigliboni roplied 
Ho too has gone into the pot 

Coujilet 

Regard well what happens to otl eis 
Foi when it has passed by them it will be join lot also 
God be gracious 1 Wo bate fallen into tho mouth of a 
dragon where we cannot even stiugglo oi move, and 
whence we cannot obtain ficedom 
Devour thine own blood like the roseb ul mourn and open 
not thy lips, 

Foi the rosebud of this gaiden, tho woild, has no hope of 
blossoming 

It points out to thee that some form lofty vs the wpiei.s 
lias cxumblcd away to dust 
On eveiy spot which is shaded by the bo\ tiee 
Since some rose from the pleasannee is ovo j moment home 
away on the wind 

Ihe sohtaiy lily wears evei tho blue laiment of mourning 
I would heie lequest my respected and critical leadeis and 
acute appiaiseis not to be unduly carping and censorious as 
regards tlie lack of arrangement in tins woik foi the famous 
29 
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by the word qntb and also by the wo id alf (“ ono thousand ”), 
which latter word was the date of the year 1 m which I wioto 
this tieatise which has gnen mo so much pleasnie 

Now that my heart is disgusted with those deprived wretches 
who have not scrupled unblushmgly to cavil at md openly to 
revile the faith of Islam, convicting themselies of infidelity ami 
shamelessness, and who are the cause of all the mui which has 161 
fallen upon both the state and the people of I si nn and aio 
known as the strife of the lattci days I will proceed to an 
account of the physicians (of the couit) although some of these, 
too, may be classed in the sarno categoiy as tl o infidels pisl 
mentioned 

t All 1000 (AO 1591-02) Tbo wholo work was i plot c 1 in A h 100-1 
(AD 1595) 



CHAPTER III. 


An Account op the Physicians op tub Reign op the 
Emperor Akbar. 

Some of the physicians in this reign were so learned in the 
theory and skilled in the practice of medicine that they per- 
formed miracles like those of Musa , 1 and brought to mind the 
wonder-working breath of the Lord ‘Isa , 2 while others, for the 
reason that the healing art is a noble subject of study, but a 
mean pursuit in its practical application, although they busied 
themselves in the study of medicine, sought political employment, 
according to their several degrees. 


I. Hakimu-l-Mumc of Gilan . 3 

His name was Sliamsu-d-din, and in medicine and the healing 
art he was the Galen of the age, and was endowed with the heal- 
ing breath of the Messiah . 4 In other branches of traditional 
learning also he was distinguished far above all his fellows. I 
myself had no dealings with him, for when I first entered the 
imperial service and presented my preface to the NRma-yi- 

1 Lit. “ Had the white hand of Musa." The expression refers to the 

miracle related in the Qur'an, Chap, xxvii, 12. “ Moreover put thy hand into 

thy bosom, it shall come forth white, without hurt: this shall be one among 
the nine signs unto Pharaoh and his people, for they are a wicked people.” 
The account in the Qur’an is taken from the Book of Exodus iv. 6. The 
expression “ the white hand of Moses ” is frequently used of a miracle, or 
of any extraordinary power in a man. 

2 ‘ Isa is the name which Musalmaus give to our Lord, instead of Yasu‘, 
which is the correct version of His Name in Arabic. It is their belief that 
it was the miraculous property of His breath that restored the dead to life 
and healed the sick. 

3 According to the Akbarnama he was one of those who assisted in the 
capture of the mad Kh’aja Mu'asjgam, Akbar’s maternal uncle. See vol. ii, 
text 71. 

i See note 2, above. 
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jQtiralaJsi 1 * 3 * tv tho unpu-oi the haktm saved mo voiy ill, 
it plj mg when asked by tlio emperor what ho thought of my 
writing, His style is polished, but his book is ill to read " 
Notwithstanding this the hakim was, to do him justice, a sincere 
well wisher and a practical helper of God's servants, firm and 
steadfast in the faith, and dovoted to tho interests of las friends 
Ho was constantly engaged in teaching students, to whom, 
indeed, he was not only a tutor, but also a generous patron So 
devoted w is lie to them that ho nover on any occasion willingly 
took his food apart from them, and on this iccount ho was an in 
frequent guest at the houses of others He was netted one day 
in the assembly of Shaikh Salim 1 Cighti, discoursing on theology 
and theologiaus and praising ph}8icmus and magnifying and 
extolling tho importance and glory of tho scienco of medicine, 
and tho greatness of Shaikh Abu Ali Sina 1 Tins occuncd at 162 
the time when the 'Ulanni and tho physicians wore at fend, and 
were daily wrangling, disputing, and quarrelling itgarding the 
dignity of their respective orders As I was unacquainted with 
theso matters and had only recently come from tho countiy and 
was ignorant of tho ical grounds of tho controversy, I quoted tho 
following verses of Shaikh Shihabu d din i Sahravardi 5 (may 
God sanctify his soul •) 

Verses 

“ How long did I say to this people, “ Yo aro superfluous i 
Ono enre, tho gravo, is to bo found in books of mcdicmo ” 

Bat wbcu they sought satisfaction m threatening us, 

Wo rested in God for tho sufficiency of our rccompcnso 
And they died in tho faith of Aristotle, 

While wo live m tho faith of God’s chosen prophet 

And I also quoted, m suppoit of the position which I had 

1 Seo vol i trails Ranking 9 o anti nolo G 

* Called in Europe, Avicenna 

3 A rtnownod saint descended from Abu Bakr, the first g^alt/ah He 

was the author of the ‘Auartfu l Sla artf aud died at Baghdad iu i h 632 

(a d. 1231—35) 
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taken up, those verses of the inspired lord Jam! 1 (may his tomb 
be sanctified!) which he has written in his Tuhfatu-l- Ahrar. 

Couplet . 

O 

“ Seek not enlightenment of the heart from the bosom of 
Sin a, 3 * 

Seek not for light from the eyes of the blind.” 

This enraged the hakim,, and the Shaikh, said : “ The fire of 
strife was already blazing between these people. N ow you have 
come and have blown it to a still fiercer blaze.” 

When the arena of strife was closed to the ‘ ulamcL and shaikhs 
this physician disputed with the enemies of the faith whenever 
he could find an opportunity of doing so, as is briefly related in 
the account of that party. 5 At length Hakimu-l-Mulk was no 
longer able to continue the unequal struggle and applied for leave 
to go to Makkah the glorious, and in the year H. 988 or 989 (a.d. 
1580 or 1581) 4 he departed on the pilgrimage, and died in the 
land of the pilgrimage. Thanks be to God for his efforts. 

II. Hakim Saifu-l-Muluk of Damawand. 6 

To great learning and knowledge of medicine he united a taste 
163 for writing vilely scurrilous and satirical verse. His nom-de- 
plume was Shuja‘i. 6 As ill-luck would have it, whenever this 
physician undertook the cure of a sick man, the unfortunate 
patient surrendered his life to the messenger of death, for which 

1 Maulana ‘Abdu-r-Rahman-i-Jami, the famous poet. 2 Avicenna. 

8 See vol. ii, text, 263, 275. The word ( ‘ in ’) has been carelessly omitted 

from the text, though it is in both MSS. 

* According to vol. ii, text, p. 275, Hakhnu-l-Mulk was first ordered to go 
to Makkah in A.D. 1579 owing to his quarrels with Abu-1-Fazl, whom he 
called Aba) ( fazlah ), ‘redundancy,’ ‘orts’ or ‘excrement,’ and actually 
departed (p. 285) in that year, being considered one of the unworthy in 
faith and religion ! He received, however, a sum of five lakhs of rupees, to 
be distributed in alms at Makkah. 

5 A town under the mountain of the same name, to the east of ’fibrin. 
In the Ain-i-AJchari (i, 543) he is called Saif n-l-Mulk Lang (‘the lame'). 

5 Vide infra, Ch. IV, No. LX7III. 
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reason the wits gate him the nickname of Sutfu-UJIukamil 1 
He attended one of tho grandsons of the vonerablo Shaikh Jaim, 
Alnl^ammad-i-Kljabushani 2 by namo, hotter known as Makhdum- 
soda, 1 and helped him on his journey to tho next world The 
words “ Saifu l-llukama killed him ” 4 were found to givo tlio 
date of his death These few lines winch were written on the 
physician Jalal may well be applied to Saifu-l-lluluk 

f Kersefi 

“ Regarding tho physician Jalal tho Angel of Death, 

Last night made lus complaint to God, saying, 

‘Thy slave is helpless before tlio physician, 

Where I kill ono ho kills a hundred 

Either deposo him I pi ay Thee, from tho position which 
he holds, 

Oi assign to mo somo otliei employ ment ' ’ t 

He was held m much honour m India foi some ycats during 
the time of Biuim Kban, and afterwards, but according to his 
own statement ho recorved neither pationngo not honour, and 
returned to lus couutry disappointed Tlionce ho wrote and 
despatched a satirical poem, which for gracefulness and tho 
laughable nature of its subject has been equalled by the poems of 
few writers of this age To whet the tasto of my leaders I 
transcribe hero a few couplets from that poem, which iccall 
themselves spontaneously to my memory 

“ A pious calf, untimely born, hailing from Bnrbary, 

"Whom I have sometimes called a cat, sometimes the mouso 
of the saints, 

A Brahman without castc-mark oi thread, that is to say an 
Indian Shaikh 

l Saifu l-iluluk means ‘sword of lings, Batfu l Jfukama, ‘ sword of 
physicians ’ 

* Khabughan is near Mashhad 3 ‘ Son of tho master ' 

* o-l? L£xJ| iJu-. giving tho date A B. 1970 (a d 1562 — 63) 

6 The Urdu poet Sanda has some versos much resembling these m « satire 
on a physician named Ghau* 
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Why do you ask me of that which I myself do not know. 

Verily I am tlio mystery of unity, though oven that 
mystery cannot contain me.” 

Other verses by ‘ Ainu-bMulk . 

“No desert place has been seen without a sign of some 
habitation. 

But against the incurable pain of love no plans avail. 

I became the prey of one fair as a gazelle, but when I 
looked intently 

(I saw) that there was nothing in the game-straps but a 
pure soul.” 

V. Hakim Masihu-l-Mulk, ok ShIka/J 

He had been brought up by the physician Najmu-d-din ‘Abdu- 
’llah, the son of Shavafn-d-din Hasan. He had the disposition 
of a religious and also sound faith. He was exceedingly well 
skilled in medicine. He came to Hindustan from the Dakan 
and was sent with Sultan Murad 8 to Gujarat and the Dakan. 
In Malwa death cut short the (silver) cord of his hope. 

VI. HakIm-i-Misbi . 1 2 3 

He was well skilled both in the theory and the practice of 
medicine and learned in all traditional learning. He had some 
acquaintance with the profane sciences, such as exorcism, etymo- 
logy, and the formation of broken plurals. He is a cheerful soul 
and a good companion, whose very approach is a blessing. He 
put forth his best efforts in treating Shaikh Faizi in his last 
illness, but all to no avail. What indeed could he do in the face 
of the irresistible decree of fate, before which all ai’e helpless and 
dumb. If medicine could prolong the life physicians should 
never die. 

1 See Ain-i-Alcbari, i, 543. 

2 The second of Akbnr’s sons who survived childhood. He was appointed 
governor of Gujarat in 1593. 

8 He was a commander of four hundred. See Ahi-i-AJcbari, i, 491. 



Tho hakim sometimes wioto droll veines in Persian, au example 
of which is tho following couplet which ho wrote on Sj’aja 1G6 
Sliamsu-d-din of Khauaf. 1 * 3 * * * * tho Vittin. 

Couplet. 

“ Whit overbearing conduct ?« this of Kh'uja Shamsu-d- 
dln’s ? 

He intrudes, God foibid it, 9 upon tho domain of medicino 1 ” 

Ono day, on seeing an oleander, which in Arabic is called 
Jtfla, in bloom, lio uttered tho following hemistich — 

“ The locks leap up hko flame from tho head of tho difla " 

When tho emperor built a dais in tho comtyard of the masjid 
at LahSr and issued an order to tho effect that anybody who 
wished to do so might lecito their prayeis there in his proseucc, 
Hakmw-Mmi wrote tho following verses — 

“ Our king has founded a may id 
0 yo faithful, good foituno may it hung ' 

It is good policy also in this masjid 
To rccito and reckon up out prayers ” 

He was very simple-minded and unselfish, and foi this reason 
acquired but little wealth. He produced, however, some practi- 
cal treatises on medicine Ho died m Burhaupuv in KhandesU 
and was buried in the neighbourhood of that city 8 

1 Seo din-t-Aktau, i, 445 

S I follow hero tho reading of the MSS viz — which I take to bo 

contraction of ('God forbid ’) Tho text 1ms of winch I 

cannot make sonao m this connection Tho tiuo reading may bo ^0 
(‘ hta foot*), m which caso the tianalatiou of tha hemistich would be * IIis 
intruding foot encroaches upon the domain of medicino ’ 

3 This history wns completed man 1004 (a d 1G96) so that according to 

Badaoni Hakim Hijri died before that date, but Abu*l Fazl in the A/tbai 

nama mentions his death in A u 1009 (a d. 1600 01) and sajs that ho s»\v 

Jus friend on his death-bed. There is no means of reconciling this dis 

crcpancy or of deciding the question Tho Tabaqat praiseB him for his 

practical knowledge of mediomo and his good disposition, but his death is 

not mentioned there . 


2:y> 

VII. J l A Kill 'A 1,1.' 

He is sister's son to Hakimu-l-Mulk ami wan the pupil of bin 
uncle and of Slmli Fathu-’llah of Shiraz, in medicine, and .studied 
traditional learning under Shaikh ‘Abtlu-n-Nubi. Notwith- 
standing his great learning ig» the holy law and in Sunni fcjieo- 
logy, his malignancy in adhering to the Zuidi - sect and his 
obstinacy in the ShVah heresy, in which matters lie resembles the 
other physicians of the age, are as great as ever they were. 3 His 
excellence in acquired knowledge, and especially in the science of 
medicine, is extreme, and ho is passionately devoted to the 
practice of the healing art, but as he is but a youth, self-opinion- 
167 ated and of limited experience, it sometimes happens that a 
patient, after taking one of his draughts speedily lias a taste of 
the draught of extinction, and notwithstanding the fact that he 
was the pupil of Shah Fathu-’llah of Shiraz, he ordered him, 
when he was in an ardent fever, a diet of thick pottage, 1 2 thereby 
handing him over to death, the executioner. 

“ To drink with him is death to the senses.” 

1 Ele came poor and destituto from Gilan to India, but liuciwno in course 
of fciino a porsonal attendant on Akbar. In a.u. 988 (.v.n. 1580) lie was sent 
as ambassador to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I of BIjapur and was woll received, but 
before lie could bo sent back with presents for his master ‘All ‘Adil Shfiii was 
slain by a eunuch. In 1593 Hakim ‘Ali constructed a wonderful Tesorvoir 
( Tjjawz ) at Agra, and in the following year was a commander of 700 and had 
the title of Jalinuau-z-Zamtin (‘ the Galon of the Ago ’). Ho treated Akbar 
immediately before his death. Akbar hud dysentery, or acute diarrhoea, 
which ‘Ali checked by a powerful astringent. Costive fever and strangury 
onsued, and ‘All then administered an aperient, which brought back tho 
diarrhoea, of which Akbar died. In 1G09 Jahangir visited ‘All’s reservoir and 
made him a commander of two thousand. ‘Ali'died on April 10 of that year 

2 The followers of Zaid bin ‘Ali, who cansed a dissension among the 
ShVahs by refusing to curse the first two Khallfahs. 

3 Jahangir (Tfizuk, p. 74) says of Hakim ‘All that lie was without equal as 
a physician, was an oxcellent Arabic scholar, and had written a commentary 
on the Q iiniin, but that he bad more application than brains, that his looks 
were better than his morals, and his behaviour better than his heart, for 
that he was, on the whole, a bad aud unprincipled man. 

± Badaonl has, perhaps, let his prejudice against the ShVah hakim run 
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VIII IUkJu AbO-i-Fath ok GIlan 1 

Ho obtained favoui in tho emperor’s temco to Htich a degree 
that ho was admitted to his intimate companionship and acquired 
such influence over hini ns to rondei himself an object of envj 
to all who concerned themselves in tho affairs of slnto Ho was 
highly distinguished for his ncumen and quickness of apprehen- 
sion, and for his prohciencj in nil woilclly accomplishments, 
proso and poctrj Ho was no less a byword for his mfidolitj 
and all othet lepiehensiblo qualities * I heard, when tho hakttn 
first arnved nt Court, that ho used to snj, * Tho only things 
worth considering aio Kbusrav and these twelve couplets.’ Ho 
alwajs spoko of Auwnri as *' Anwnnnk tho flatterer," and likened 
him to Mir Iludaujan, who was tho buffoon of his tirao. Of 

away with him hen* According to another account Fat\?u ’llah, who 
thought that ho understood medicine bolter than Hakim 'All did ato tho 
pottago against his doctor’s advice and presently died. 

I Masibu d dm Abu 1-Falb, son of ManWn* AWn r Rnzzsq, of Gilan 
nnd brother of Hakim ljumam and Ijakun Nnru <1 din Ho and his brothers 
arnved m India in 1576 (rol 11 text. Jit) ami »im woll received Four 
years later \bu*l Fall; was made fyn Ir and Atnm of Uongnl Ho was 
captured by the rebels, but escapod and returned to court In I5S6 Abu 1 
Fatfc waa sent to help IUja Rir Bar against tho YusufzAis in Sawad nnd 
Bnjaur, but was reprimanded on his return, as tho disastrous roault of tho 
campaign was rightly attributed to his and tho Raja’s insubordination 
against Zain Khnn Kukn In 15SS 89 he went with Akbar to Kashmir 
and thence to Zabuhstau, but on the march ho foil sick and died, nnd was 
buried at H&aan Abdil 

* See vol ii, test, p 211. Badaoiu says, ‘The oldost brother (Hakim 
Abu l>Futb) by means of his winning address soon obtained great influence 
with tho emperor, nnd flnttorod him openly, complying with him in nil 
questions of religion and the faith, and even going in advance of him, so 
that ho wna soon admitted as an intimate companion of his majesty Soon 
after there came to court from Persia Mulla Muhammad i Ynzdi, who was 
nicknamed Yazidi and joined thorn, and ponred unlimited abuse on the 
companions of the prophet, relating strange stories of them, and tried hard 
to make tho emperor a Shi' ah Ho was soon loft behind by tho bastard Bir 
Bar Shaikh Abu I Fajl, and Hakim Abu I Fath, who turned tho emperor 
entirely aside from the faith, and led him to reject inspiration, prophecy, 
tho miracles of tho prophets aud tho saints, and tho whole law " 
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Khaqani lie used to say, “ If be were now living be would be 
much improved, for whenever he came to my house I would box 
his ears for him, to arouse him from his sleepiness, and when he 
went hence to Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl’s house he also would box his 

t 

ears, and between us we should improve his poetry. 

IX. Hakim Hasan op GIlan. 1 

He was noted for his natural quickness of wit, but he had not 
learning in proportion, though he possessed excellent qualities 
and praiseworthy attributes. 

X. Hakim Hum am. 2 

He was the younger brother of Hakim Abu-l-Fatlj, and his dis- 
position was better than his brother’s. Although it was not 
naturally good, yet it cannot be said to have been naturally evil. 
Hakim Hasan, Shaikh Faizi, Kamala the Sadr, and Hakim 
Humam 3 all died one after the other within the space of a 
month, and all the wealth which they had amassed disappeared 
in a moment, vanishing as completely as though it had been sunk 
in the Red Sea and the Arabian Sea, and to them nothing 
remained but the wind of vain regrets. But this indeed is and 
has been the common fate of all courtiers, both dead and living, 
namely, that, in spite of the treasures of Qarun 4 * and Shaddad 6 

1 In the Lakhnau edition of the Tabaqdt he is wrongly called ' Hakim 
Husain of GIlan,’ and is described as a man of praiseworthy morals. 

2 He was the younger brother of Hakim Abu-l-Fath and came to India with 
him. His real name was Humayun, bat when he came to court he discreetly 
called himself Humayun Quli ( ‘ slave of Humayun ’). Akbar gave him the 
name of Humam, which means ‘hero’ or ‘magnanimous priuce.’ (Mr. 
Bloclunann in the Ain-i-Akbarl, i, 474, note 2, has apparently mistaken it for 
Hammdm ‘a bath’ or Nammdm ‘a slanderer’). He held the office of 
Baknwal Beg and, though only a commander of 600, was a personal friond 
of Akbar and had great influence at court. In the 31st year he was sent 
with Sndr-i-Jahdn (3. v.) as an envoy to Turan, and returned to India about 
a month aftor his brother’s death. He died November 9, 1595. 

3 See vol. ii, text, pp. 205, 206. 4 The Korah of the Scriptures. 

5 Shaddad the son of ‘Ad, King of Yaman. See Qur’an Ixxxix, 5, and 

vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 261 and note 6. 
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winch the) arc enabled to amass, tho) dopaitheuco often without 
ho much as a shroud, and beaiing on their broken necks the 
nllUction of then maligmt) the load of eternal disapj>ointmtnt 
and oxnlisting ignomm) — And this, too is the siting of I»n 
(on whom bo pcaco ’ ) which ho spoke to the woild likening it m 
putable to m old woman, ‘ Woo to tbj Imng htiabinds, tin) 
belieto uot on the f do of tli) husbands who ai-e no more ' ’ 

“Sui render ill) soul to the Btloitd, else shill death 
snatch it from thee ,M 

“Judgo thou foi th)stlf, in) soul, whu.li of the two is 
the bettei ’ 

ihc hikiui died in Lilitir, and his I od) was uirrud thence to 
tho camping ground of Hasan Abdul nud intei red btuido 111 it of 
Ins brother 

XI HakIm Ahmad, or l\mA 1 2 3 * * 

Ho was a good theologian who was impelled b) his own shame* 
less ossurauco to pose us i pli)gicmn Ilia learning was listen 
sive, and ho bail traiellcd throughout Arabs i and Persii lie 
was a ehetrful soul, but somewhat disordered in mind a pie) to 
vain desires, and a pietuilci to honours to wineli ho had no 
claim, I conslantl) admonished him, reminding him that be had 
no ngbt to the xank of v S ijyitl, and that groundless t laims of 
this soit met with scant consideiatiou 111 India I told lum if he 
had any regard 8 foi tho faith, to profess himself i true Musal 1G0 
man, foi that in these latter da)S nothing remained of tho tiuo 
faith but its name Hut m\ admonitions nailed nothing, and ho 
met with tho just leward of Ins deeds 1 saw him aftu ho 
bad leccived bis death wound fioin MitzaFulid, 1 and I sweat 

1 Hakim Ahmad was a bigolut §ht ah who used to curse and rovile the 
companions of Muhammad nnd all Sunni* n eluding his own ui Lcstors, who 
had beon Sunm* See vol i», text 317 

2 jyO lhe word >.jd is carelessly omitted from tho text, though 
both manuscripts have it 

3 See vol n, text, 319, 3G1 Mirza Fulad Beg Bailag enticed llunad from 

hiB house at midnight on the pretext that the emperor had sent for him and 

murdered him in tho street, in bah^r, ‘ on account of Ins bigotry in tbo 
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by God, the God of whose Godhead there is no doubt, that 
the hakim's face appeared to others, as well as to me, exactly like 
the head of a hog, and the words “ the hellish hog ” 1 were found 
to give the date of his death. Shaikh FaizI found another chrono- 
gram in the words, “ on the twenty-fifth of the month of 8 afar." 2 
I found two chronograms for the event in the following couplet 
slightly altered from the Hadiqahf which is applicable equally to 
the slayer and the slain. 

“ And we adhered to the certain presumptions.” 

Another person found a chronogram in the words, “ Hail 
dagger of Fulad ! ” 4 


( Shfl l uh ) faith, and other annoyances which Fiilad had experienced at his 
hands.’ This occurred in January, 1588. Ahmad’s abuse of the orthodox 
Khalifahs is given as the cause of Fulad’s act, but from the earlier passage it 
is clear that the murderer had some other motive. Moreover, when Fiilad 
was asked by Hakim Abu-1- Fath, at the instance of Akbur, whether it was 
religious zeal which had prompted the deed he replied, ‘ Had it been only 
religious zeal I should have attacked a greater than Ahmad.’ Although the 
ladies of the haram, who admired Fulad’s courage, interceded for him, he 
was executed by being bound to the foot of an elephant. Ahmad lingered 
for three or four days and then ‘ went to his own place.’ Badaoni says that 
he saw * the dog 1 in his death agony, and noticed the change in his face. 
This, which is called mas/ch, is said by Sunnis to happen frequently to 
ShVahs. because they revile the companions of the prophet. Compare the 
account of Faizi’s death-bed, infra, Oh. IV, No. CVII. After Ahmad’s burial 
Fai/.I and Abu-1-Fazl had a guard set over his tomb, but when the court left. 
Lahor for Kashmir 1 the people of Labor one night exhumed his impure 
corpse and burnt it.’ 


1 gi viu S tlie date 996 (a.d. 1588). 




1 here is something wrong with this chrono- 


gram. It gives the date 1153. 

3 Probably the Hadiqatu-l-Haqiqat tea Shari 1 atu-t-Tariqah, otherwise 
known as the FaJchnniima by Sana’!. See vol. i, trans. Ranking, 35 note 1, 
57 note 1. 1 caunot, however, find a chronogram in the couplet. One 

hemistich gives 1049, aud the other 1132. 

1 Or ‘ Hail, dagger of steel ! ’ ( cVSjsd*. ) 

Fiilad means ‘steel.’ 

The chronogram gives the correct date, 996 (a.d. 1588). 
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XII. I.UkTm LoimViUh, or f»!U\ 1 
Ho wad well known ns n clover practitioner, and bis learning 
wo* very great. 

Kill lliklu MrgirrAc, or AnMtrlx.* 

When a young man ho nu physician to 5jjah X a htnasb * Ho 
exuno to India and was hero highly reg-mled llo 1 * n young man 
of great piety, nml lives cleanly When ho atten Is tho Biclc hid 
very fooMtep K*ofin to bring them good luck. Although ho has 
not much learning, his prnriical experience is \ory great 

XIV. IUkTu FATqe.’tLAii, or (ill Is.* 

Ho has read very many works on inedirinc, and his knowledge 
of astronomy aUo in givit. Ho has written a Pirainn commen- 
tary on tho QanUn, He has nms gone to Kabul to trial QiHj 
IOjuu. 

XV. SUAtyj Hlv* 1 

Ho in iho hon <if Shaikh Hasan, tho ijunck din tot of Strhtad. 

His skill in surgirv is great, iu»d in the treatment of elopinnts ho 170 

l Brother of Ijaklm Abud-Fatb and Hskmi llomlra He wu a commander, 
of two hundred 8»v lia.i.Jlfcrrr, i, 51». 

» ArdMtJn is a town lying between Ki^in atxl Yard. In tho 
this physician u calloJ t/akim Jalila d*dm UuiatTar Undir Alt bar ho 
was a commander of two hundred, liut Jahingir iu IbOd hiut iho rank 
of a commaudor of 3jOU>, with ! ,<X>0 horse .T«iui,37> Jahsngir heard of 
bis death on Rep. It, lb07 In the T*i«l (j> 59), where h» culls him JsLtlo. 
d-din Mujallar Ardnslini, ho sirs thnt Ins practice wn» greater than his 
(earning ffo praises film very highly 

3 Who, according U« Jahangir, nmto u verse no Miunil.r He u a 
pleasing physician, come, let us nil fall sick " 

* In tho lirst > ear of Jahangir's n igu Kailju 'll-d, had the rank of 
commander of l^iO, with 300 horso p, J I) According to tho 

rJillhtiltndtiut, I, b, 350, ho returned to Ids Hulun country, where ho died. 
Thcro is no authority for 11 loch mam/* statement ( hn. |, 5|2) that ho 
committed suicide. His grandson, of tho same name, was a physician nt tho 
i ourt of Shalo alta n 

3 8co di».»«JHarI, i, S 13. hht'kh Bin! had a son, fcJjmUl IIamii or llaasu, 
who, under Jahingir, attained great honours f/uswi nppAicnllj received 

31 
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is one of the wonders of the age. Latterly, he has become the 
prey of mischievous hallucinations. 

There are also among the physicians others, obscure Musal- 
mans 1 and accursed Hindus, 2 from writing of whom my heart 
revolts. 

the title of Muqarrab Khan from Akbar, or from Jahangir in Akbar’s reign 
(Tuzitk, p. 12). He rose to be a commander of 5,000, and was successively 
governor of Gujarat, Bihar, and Agra. He was pensioned off at the 
beginning of Shahjahan’s reign, and died at the age of ninety. In the 41st 
year of Akbar’s reign Shaikh Bina and his son succeeded in curing a bad 
wound which Akbar had received from a buck at a deer-fight. 

•1 In the Ain-UAkbarl, i, 542 — 544, eleven Muhammadan physicians be- 
sides those mentioned by Badiioni are mentioned. ShaiMi Ahmad, of Thatha, 
is not there mentioned. The Tabaqdt mentions all those described here and 
five others. 

2 In the Ain-i-Akbavi (i, 544) four Hindu physicians are mentioned, and 
in the Tabaqdt six. 



CHAPTER IV 

An Account of the Potlt, of tin Reiyu of the Umperor Akhar 

A full au count of tho poets of the ieign of the Emperor Akhar 
is given m tho well known .is tho Taikirfih of 

Mu Ala’u d-dnulali,’ which i>> the souixe from which the male- 
rials foi this brief Account .11 u extracted. Some of these poets 
have composed divans. I have written of those with whom I w,is 
ncqu tinted, whom I lmo oven seen, whether near or from afar, or 
who havo acquired fame 

1 (J2IA/A1 T OK Ma^JJIAO 8 

When Ins life was itteinpted in ‘Iraq on iccoiiiit of Ins, infidelity 
and intemperance, he tied thence to the Dukan and nftuvv.uds 
camo to Hindustan ’1 ho KTiaiw-Zum in sent him otio thonsmd 
rupees foi his expenses, and wrote from JauupQr a witt} cpigiam* 
w Inch contained an enigma m tho ]>oet*8 name 

“0 Gha/ali, I idjuro thee by tho claims of the lord of Nnjaf 2 
That thou come to tho slaves of tho pecilcss otio 14 
Since thou art without honour in that conn 613 5 
Take thy head, 5 and couio out of it u 

l Mir 'Ala’u d daulali was tho brother of Mir ‘Abtlu 1 l otif of Qazvui, hco 
above, c II, No XX Ilia tasJcirah, hero referred to I have never scon, mid do 
not know where a copy of it ia to be fouud, Mir ‘Ali’u-d daulah wrote under 
the i>ootioal name of Kami, sio No C\IV 

1 The AtatLkada yx-Asart says that ho wiole sixteen books, and thut bo 
fled from Persia during tho reign of Shall Tnhmasp The Jfir’afu t 1 flam 
mentions two books written by him, tlio Asia) • ilaUum, nnd tho Rashfiutu l 
Ilayat , to which the Haft Iqltm adds a third, tho \ftr‘a/« l Ka'mat, 

A 'All, Mohammad’s cousin aiul son-in law, tho fouith Khali fah Ohiuah 
was a S)p‘ak, henco the force of the npjieal 

* I believe that this refers to Akbar, but it may refer to God. It 19 not 
unlikely that tho ambiguity is intentional. 

* The Dak an 

< 1 have translated this phruso litorally, aa it contaius tho euigtna. It 
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He was for some time with the Khan-i-Zanian and afterwards 1 
entered the emperor’s service and received the title of Maliku-sh- 
Shifara? He compiled several divans and a book of viasnavls. 

It is said that he has written no fewer than forty or fifty thousand . 
couplets. 3 Although his compositions do nob rank very high, yet 
his poems, as regards both quality and quantity, are superior to 
those of any of his contemporaries. He had great facility of ex- 
pression in the language of the mystics. He died very suddenly 
in Ahmadabad on Friday, Rajab 27, a.h. 980 (Dec. 3, a.d. 1572), 1 
171 and his majesty ordered that he should be buried in Sarkliej, 6 
the resting-place of many of the great saints and famous kings of 
old. Qasirn Arsalan 6 wrote this chronogram for the date of his 
death, taking it down from the dictation of Qasirn KaMJ 

“ Last night Ghuzuli, that accursed dog, 

Went drunk and defiled to hell. 

Kdhi wrote the date of his death 
‘ A base infidel departed from this world.’ ” 8 

means ‘ take your own way,’ just as wo say, of a horse, ‘ give him his head. 
The * head ' or first letter of Ghazall is ^ , which stands for 1000. Thus the 
expression also means here. ‘ Take a thousand (rnpeos).’ 

1 According to the Tabaqat Ghazall remained in Lho service of the Khiin-i- 
Zamau uutil the latter was killed (Judo, 1567), and then entered the 
emperor’s service. 

2 ‘ King of pootB,’ or, as we say, ‘ post laureate.’ Fai/.I was hia successor 
• in the title. 

•’ According to the Tubuqdt nearly 100,000. The Mir'atw-l-'Alam agrees 
with Budoanl. The AtaMcada-yi-A-ar estimates his couplets at 40,000, and 
the Haft Iqlim estimates them at 70,000. 

i Pnizi has a very neat chronogram, j iLL* (‘ the year 980 ’), 

tho numerical values of the letters of which give the sum 980. 

8 Seo Ain-i-Akbari , ii, 241. Sul.fan Ahmad (1411 — 1442), after whom 
Ahuiadabad is named, and many other princes are buried here. A variant is 
‘ darkhee.’ 

* Tide infra, Xu. IV. 

1 See the uext notice. 

* j' is*J ^*1*, giving the date 980, 
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Anothu thionogi un — 

4 GhuMt was a ticasure house of hidden meaning, 

His testing place is tho puie earth of Saikhej 

The date of Ins death with the diffeieuce of one yeai only, 

Js given b} the wolds, ‘Aljuiadabad ami tlio dust of 
Saiklioj’ 1 * * 

The following is tho opining couplet of an ode which I have 
not been able to discovei in my ilium vvutteu by him — 

14 We heal'd a noise and opened out eyes fioni the sleep of 
nothingness 

Wo saw til it the night of stufo lnd not p issed aw ly, aud fell 
asleep agaiu ** 8 

Couplets by Qhu suit 

“If in tho Ka'bah thy Jioait wandeis towards my besides 
(the Lord of tho Ka'bah) 

Iho worship is all wickedness, aud tho Ka'bah is to thee no 
more than an idol-temple. 

But if thy heait is fixed on God oven though thou dwell in 
the wineshop 

Dunk wine fiailtssly, thine end eau be nought but good ” 


“We fear not death, but this is our misfoituno 
That we must remam disappointed of lcgardiug the lovely 
ones of this world " 


4 Those who aic at lest in the dust were all slain by thy 
sword 

The sword of Death has bad no opportunity here ” 172 

l This chronogram is entirely wrong Both the text and the MSS have 

4 Sargauj ' for 4 * Sarkhoj, and the rhyme necessitates this reading, which if 

adopted, gives the date 1021 If tho correct name of the place, Sarkhej, be 

substituted we get the date 9Sb— still six years wrong 

* A. desen ption of life 
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“ We are within the compass of a revolving lantern 1 ; a whole 
world remains in astonishment therein, 

Man whirls madly therein like the figures on the lantern.” 


“ The zealot’s cloak is stretched over his bent form like the 
string on a bow, 

But the debauchees fear nob the arrows of his prayers.” 

d Quatrain. 

“ My mind is an ocean which contains a gem, 

My tongue is a sword which has an edge, 

The clarion of my pen has the sound of the last trump, 

I am the bird of the angels, my words are winged.” 

He has introduced into one qasidah all the numerals from one 
to a hundred. This is its opening couplet — 

“ By one word from thy two ruby lips Maslfi 2 obtained three 
favours ; 

Eternal life, and graceful speech, and power to give life.” 

“We are wine, and round our necks is the collar of the wine- 

jar, 

We have a power of intoxication in which the whole world 
is lost.” 

II. Qasim-i-Kahi . 3 

He was Miyan Kalii of Kabul. Although his verses are crude 
173 and his ideas all stolen from others, yet they are written in a con- 

1 A lantern which revolves by the smoke of the candle within, and has on 
the sides of it figures of men and animals. 

2 The Messiah. 

3 Kahl (‘ straw-like ’) is thus described in the Atn (i, 566). 1 He is known as 
Miyan Kahi. He knew something of the ordinary sciences, and lived quiet 
and content. He rarely mixed with people in high position. On account of 
his generous disposition a few low men gathered around him, for which 
reason well-meaning people who did not know his circumstances often up- 
braided him. Partly from his own love of independence, partly from the 
indulgence of his majesty, he counted himself among the disciples, and often 
foretold future events.’ In the Tdbaqat it is said that he had many ac- 
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neeteil stjle ami in tins respect K&hi had no equal He wnn well 
veiled m astronomy lhetouc, and tho inyuticism of thoffufu, and 
wroto a treatise on mnsie Inslioit ho had no equal in Ins timo 
in knowledge of the mysticism of the the ait of composing 

enigmas history, elocution, and \niious other arts Although he 
had had tho advantages of associating with the shaikhs of former 
days, among them that lord of his ago Manliw Tami (may Ins 
tomb ha hallowed *) and otbois jet all Ins life was spent m heresy 
and mfiilelitt But notwithstanding these ill qualities his libei 
alitj genciositj open handedness and bountj wcio extieme and 
ho was ilwajs surrounded by n ciowd of qal in Ia>s lewd fellows 
and couite 7 ans and issociated unrestr uneilly with dogs It 
would stem that such conduct is tho un amble attribute of one 
bearing the* title of Vahkn sh Shu'atii 1 as has been said m the 
verses— 

Heaih.cn to this advice from Saifi 
l hat it may suffice thee all thy life 
On good poetry and a handsome boj 
Pin thy faith 110 matter whoso they he 1 

I have no concern with his religion, hut I reproduce tho follow 
mg selections from his verses — 

compli8hments and <vhb specially distinguished in the art ol music, that ho 
lived a freo and unconventional life and attan cd tho ago of 1J0 Miyjn 
Ksl is the name of tl o hillB l etiveon Samarkand and Bold aru According 
to the Alathkada y» A an ho was horn in Turkistan nd brought np in Kabul 
One of his ancestors paid his respeots to T mur nccornj anted tl o army of 
that conqueror and nettle! at last in furkistan halu was well receive! by 
Ilumiyun According to tl e Haft Iqh n Kaln a name was S&yyid Najmn d 
dm Muhammad his kunjah be ng Ab i I Qasim When fifteen yeais old he 
visited Jami (died 1493 94) and afterwards Ifaahimi of Kirinan lie was a 
pngil st and a r inner and lived a free life, following no creed oi doctrine 
He lived long at Banaras and afterwards at Agra where 1 e died May 17, 
1580 See also vol i trana Rank: ig p 684 notes 1 and 3 and p 601 
1 I have translated literally although tho j assage makes it appear tl at 
Kaln l eld the title of Jfaltk t sh Shu ara which he never bore Badnom is 
rni n ng atilt at Far wl o was very foi d of dogs and means to Bay tl at 
JCahi was a reg ilar Malika sh Shu'ata mis coi dnet 
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Couplets. 

“ Like thy shadow we are with thee, whithersoever thou 
goest, 

It may be that in time thou wilt shew us some kindness. 

0 ancient of love, seek the company of one with Yusuf’s 
cheeks. 

Small wonder were it if so thou becamest young like 
Zulaikha. 

KaM, thou art the nightingale which adorns the pleasaunce 
of Kabul, 

No crow or kite art thou that thou shouldst come to Hindu- 
stan.” 

174 Grief for thine absence has reduced my body to the likeness 
of a spider’s web, 

It is for this reason that the corner of a ruin is my dwell- 
ing.” 

He set the two odes of which the opening couplets are given 
below to sweet music, so that they have become known through- 
out the world and are sung in all assemblies, enlivening alike the 
banquets of kings and the gatherings of mystics. 

Opening Couplet of the First Ode. 

“The bird which began to flap his wings on the forehead of 
Majnun 

Inflamed in his brain the fire of his grief for Laila.” 

Opening Couplet of the Second Ode. 

“ When the mirror is filled with roses, the reflection of the 
loved one’s face, 

The parrot who looks therein becomes a nightingale.” 

The following is an enigma 1 on the name of God : — 

1 I have not attempted to solve either this emigma or the next. The 
verses run, in the original — 

*J i—A—p J| * 

|-*f j| * 


ik ? f luS n>S' jl 

l*f <X — a J — Z* 
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“Nobody has full knowledge of His essence, 

Shorn eternity without beginning has He been, He is limit- 
less.” 

And the following is another enigma on tko name of the 
prophet — 

“ Since I journeyed along the road of the holy law, 

My pith has been divided from that of Alnharumad the pro- 
phet " 

He was the authoi of a well known dttan and lias also wntten 
a ma«nuu which he has entitled Gul Afshftn, a leply 1 to the 
Jiustftn of Sa'dt, corresponding with it rhyme for rhyme Its 
opening couplet is — 

‘To the world’s Creator be praises fiom the soul 
I'o the soul’s Cieator a hundred worlds of pi aise ” 2 

The following is another conplet by him — 

‘ Aly cruel daihng has killed thousands with hei coquetnes, 
ily spoilt darling still coutmues her coquetries ” 


“ The ram of misfortune has broken on my grief stricken body, 
What misfortune is there that the lieav eus have not rained 
on mj head ? ’ 


“ No noicisRus blooms m the place of my pilgrimage, 

Aly eye-> aie whitened with watching foi thee ’ 

The following couplet w is wntteu by him on a Hindu youth, a 
JS/ji — 

1 A i oem wnltew in unilati a of anott ei an I mtei ded to coinj pte 

with the <>) lgmnl 
* This ouj let runs as follows — 

Sa di’s Bu 3 tan be ,51113— 

ubjj* o 3 ^ /*^=- * i Jfi uh». jii .hi 

32 
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“ Thy flame-coloured face shines above the ashes on thy body 1 
like the lotus, 

Or it may be that thy head-cloth has been reduced to ashes 
by thy. resplendent face.” 

But the idea developed in this couplet very much resembles 
that which is the motive of the following couplet by Mulla Fas/7 2 
of Kabul : — 

“ It is not the burning fever of separation from thee which 
has induced me to choose the dust for a bed, 

Rather is it that my bed has been burnt to ashes by the 
ardent fever which possesses me, sick with my loim-ino- for 
thee.” 

When Mulla Qasim was told that most of his poetical ideas 
were stolen from others, he used to reply, “ I have never asked you 
to believe that my poems were wholly my own. If they please you 
not, take a pen-knife, and erase them from the copies of my divan." 
He has an excellent qasidah on the astrolabe, which runs on into 
aneucomiumon the late emperor, Humayun. His copiousness of 
diction is well exemplified therein. When Kh’aja Mu'azzam 
Khan, 3 notwithstanding his lameness, came to visit Mulla Qasim- 
i -Kaln in his sickuess, the Mulla composed the following extem- 
pore ode on the event, setting it to music at the same time : — 

“Thou did’st halt in affected disdain one pace from the face 
of my longing, 

May thy foot never pain thee more, my graceful cypress! 

Howmuchsoever I recounted, in the night of separation, the 
joys of thy presence, 

The tale of my long-drawn-out grief was not lessened.” 

One day the Mulla was walking in the emperor’s garden, on the 
far side of tl.e Jamna, when the poet Subuhi* met him, and as 

1 Scil, the ashes of cow-dung, Ibhabhut) with which Hindu ascetics 

besmear themselves. 

2 See below, No. CLX1I. 

3 The brother of Akbar’s mother. 

+ Vide infra, No. LXXI. 
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noon as ho naw him slid, “Sti Imu 3011 lit nil that 1 m iu who 
ucicptcd Islam late in life 1 * 3 h cs dud 111 Iiaijt' 1 ho ITtdhi 
replied, * Maj jou bo spared'”* 

Wlita the impend nrinj muched to (mjuit Mullu Ghtsilt 
iccoinpamed it 111 tlie early stages of tho j mrnc\. It so hap 
pined tint v false repent of tlio death of Mullu Qusim 1 Ktihi was 
spread abroid uici when 6A«„d/t liunl it he composed tho 
following chronogram w Inch is although fiu fetched ami based 
on v false tumour, not without cleg uu 
‘The wretched Kdhi left the world 
Should you wish to ku m tho dito of Ins ch ith 
Know tint amen ho could not help luit go lu wus eonstt mud 17 £ 
Vud ‘Qasiiu i-ifd/u went f»om tho woild 8 

Hut bofoiu this lyiug tile became 1 f let Mulla Qu-sim 1 Knhi 
was enabled to take his rcvcngi b\ composing 1 ihionogrnm on 
the duith of Ghazilli, ind a second ouo ilso as full tetributton 
Theso have already been ute 1 * But 
“What cun a luu tell, hut 1 Iil •* 

Although tho following couplet is tiue 
“I have seeu poets, within my cxptmuuu 
Without followers, without oiTspi mg, am! without any sue 
tebsful issue of tlieir labours 

and all tho poets of tho picscot igc togetlm both small md gie it, 
aio, with tho uxcoptiou of tlmo 01 foux aged men ndheients of 
tho JtiuruU and //avian 6 sects, yet theM, two whom l hate just 
mentioned were tho guides and Icuieis of all tho lost md left the 
heritage of then hisoness to thou follow eis and dependants 
dm ding it among them iu due proportion to tho nituiil titne^s 

I I tlm k this is tho meaning of tho phrase, hut cannot 

b sure 

* ie,'ti aicc pt Islam 

3 ey 4 * * ^ (*■*•!• *£»J) ul^** y X,wmg tho dato 9S4 (a d 157b 77) 

* bee shore p « 4 f, note 8 

b Ho //aid ir x arc tl o followers of Qutbn d dm 'Ah fo 111 ler of a mystic 

sect I have no information regardmg tho JautaUs 
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and ability of eacli one to avail himself of it, and with due regard 
to the claims which each had acquired by former companionship 
with them. 

When I regard this vile gang I am oppressed by the fear that 
the poets of old * (may God protect ns Irom them !) may perhaps 
have resembled them. God forbid that it should have been so ! 
Yet the experience of ages tells ns that worldly people in each 
particular period follow closely in one another’s footsteps and 
that there are no radical differences of disposition among them. 

III. K h’aja Hl'sain op Marv. 2 

. He was one of the sons of that saint of the Lord and traveller 
in the path of the Eternal God, Shaikh Ruknu-d-dlu ‘Ala’u-d- 
daulah of Samanan (may Gocl sanctify his tomb !). In those 
branches of knowledge which exercise the reasoning faculty, he 
was the pupil of Maulana ‘Isamu-d-din and Mulla HanafI, and 
in the study of the holy Iuav he was the disciple of the last and 
best of the sages and traditionists Shaikhn-bnu-Hajar-i-Sani 

1 Badaoni is possibly referring to those poets who wrote against Muham- 
mad. See Qur’an, c. xxvi. 

2 Hnsain is thus described in the Ain (i, 571). ‘ He possessed 
many excellent qualities, and sold his encomiums at a high price. He lived 
at the court of Humayun. and was also during this reign highly favoured.’ 
In the Tabaqdt he is thus described, ‘ He is by origin the son of a vazir. 
He has acquired learning, and was distinguished above his fellows by a 
high degree of intelligence and the sharpness of his understanding. He 
was for years in the service of the emperor Humayun and was one of 
his intimates, and a member of his heavenly assembly.’ See vol. ii, text pp 
120, 132. Kh’iija Husain composed a qafidah on the birth of Sultan Salim 
(Jahangir) containing chronograms for the accession of Akbar aud the 
birth of Salim. Badiioni says that the first hemistich of each couplet is a 
chronogram for the former event, and the second hemistich of each couplet 
a chronogram for the latter, but this is not so. He also composed a qit’ah 
of seven couplets on the birth of Salim and Murad, the first hemistich of 
each couplet of which purports to be a chronogram for Salim’s birth, and the 
second hemistich of each couplet a chronogram for Murrd’s. There are 
however, some errors in the chronograms. For the qaslclah he received two 
lakhs of tankas and it was, perhaps, this reward to which Abu-1-Fazl referred 
when he said that Ilusain sold his encomiums ac a high price 
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(mil) God hue inrrt> on him') Ills facility in terse Ini ele- 
gance m literal) style Ins ihctoin al flemishes Ins fino debt eiy, 177 
Ins polish and copiousness of rfution uni Ins nit wcio umivaHcd 
He compost.il i thrilu and Ins poeii) though not in the fust 
rink is of respet table qnility Tlie following couplets are b) 
him — 

“ O, thou m whose ibscmt tin tens (Imp from my eye 
lashes 

While tlio thought of sleep * is h unshed from m\ eyes' 

Thou didst disphi) thyself to me* in such wise an thou wort 
not 

Alas' that iltnn wett not Mich is thou didst seem " 

It seems likely th it tins couplet is an unit ition of tlio following 
quatrain — 

'We htiy that may he we aio of the f uthful — but wo are 
not 

And that try are of t ho tiuthfu) and Aitueit, — hut wo me* 
not 

We uro adorned outwardly, but mwatdly wc mo otboiwise 

Al is ' th it wo aro not what wo seem to bo 1 
The following couplets mo also by JIarvi — 

“With mo thy brow is wiinkled liko the rosebud, 

With otlieis thy lips open in smiles, liko the pistachio " 


“3 wish that tlio lovo which l bear to thee 
Should ho known to me, and to thee, and to God 1 

The following couplets in piaiso of Mutumuiad are from the 
translation of the 8tnjfuk>an Ifaltti,* of which His Majesty ordeied 
tins poet to make a translation, which was no\u completed — 

1 The text and the MSS Jims j ( ideas an I Bleeps ) 

makes better sense 

2 lh>s book ib not im utioucd in the bn > tAbart as ono of those trans 
tated by Akbnr 8 orders but see vi 1 u text p lb3 Bndanui was apji t 
rently ordeied to roiuptete the translation lie says that the book is a 
collection of thirty two Btoi ics concerning Raja Bihramajit t Yiknim&dityaJ 
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“The sweet- voiced nightingale ot' the garden of revelation 1 

Whose eyes were anointed with the antimony of us base 
crows, 

Who in his unquestionable abrogation of the Psalms of 
David, 

Has drawn his pen through the copies of the Pentateuch 
and the Gospels, 

To his high court is prophecy entrusted, 

To him, the chief of the prophets and the seal of apostle- 
ship.” 

A Quatrahi. 

“ I am lie whose kingdom is the realm of words, 

178 The money-changer of wisdom is the appraiser of my 
threaded gems. 

The exordium “ Be ! ” is but one leaf of my writings ; 

The secrets of the two worlds are on the tip of 1113 - pen.” 

In the year n. 979 (a.l>. 1571-72; he obtained permission to 
depart from Hindustan and to go to his native laud, and Shaikh 
Faizi, who was his pupil, found the date of his departure in the 
words “ may his shadow be extended ! ” * He went to Kabul and 
was received with consideration and honour by Mirza Muham- 
mad Hakim, but when he presented his pishkcisji 3 of merchandise, 
goods, valuables, and precious articles from India, he rose from 
his place and took the list of his presents from the hands of the 
registrar of complimentary presents and detailed and explained 
the quantity, quality and name of each description of cloth, 
even going so far as to give the price of each. The Mirza was 
much displeased at this breach of decorum, and, rising from nn 
assembly with which he was disgusted, ordered that all who 
pleased should fall on the spoil and carry off what they could, 

of Malwa (see Aini-Akbari, ii, 211), and that tho book resembles the 
TfUlnama (‘Tales of a Parrot’). Badaoni called his translation Nama- yi- 
JAhirad-afza. 

1 literally ’ sending ’ or ‘ apostleship.’ 

2 Hie fla, giving 980, one year in excess. 

3 Complimentary present. 
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ao that in the spice of an hom everything disappeared 'l lie 
Kfi 'fij a shortly after this died m Kabul 

IV QIsfM-t-AKSArla 1 

He wrote poetry under the nom-ile plume of Arsalun on account 
of his father's claim to descent from Aranlan-i Jagib, oue of the 
great nobles of tlie court of Sultan Mihmud l-Glnznavi His 
natrv© place was Tils 2 and he grew to manhood in .Tiansoxiana 
He was a poet sweet of song, welcome to all both great and 
small, for his personal beauty and graceful wit, adorned with 
the ornament of an open and cheerful disposition and with the 
quality of sociability and social amiability In the composing 
of chronograms ho had no equal He was the nut hoi of a 
Jicfl «, and the following few couplets are of Ins making — 

“ I wish to i use my land it the resurrection, from a spot of 
eaitli 

On which the foot of i fail one shall bo lingeiing in grace- 179 
fill coquctrj ” 

“0, thou who hardly givest up but half thy life, what place 
hast thou 

Where lives are fieelj given by tbo hundred foi one glance 
from the bolowd?” 

I remember something very like tins lattei couplet in an ode 
of the author of winch I cannot quite recall the name It is as 
follows — 

1 A ran l*n is mentioned in the Im i Akbart (i, 103) nmler the n mo of 
Nuru 'Hah Qasun Aisalan ns one of the renowned cnlligraplusts of the age 
Abu 1 Farl describes him as a poet (op cif i C09) as follows Qssim 
Arsslsn of Maghhnd Ho possesses some talent He works hard in order to 
collect wealth and spends it in a gouml way In the 7h baqat lie is thus 
described ‘ He was a Mashhadi and was brought up in Transoxiana He 
passed many years in the 8 ervico of the emperor He wrote the Nastoliq 
acnpt well He held broad views on religion He computed a dnan * 

* A city of Khurasan, the native town of tirdansi and of l is master, 
Hakim Asadi 
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“ What though I he alone with thee in lovers’ meeting P 
Thy modesty repels me more than a thousand watchers.” 

Another couplet by Qasim-i-Arsalan 

“ Both letter and spirit of my reading mourn my lot, 
Without thee how can I keep my regard intent on my hook ? ” 


“ As we passed weeping to the loved one’s dwelling, 

A hundred times in each step we crossed a river of tears.” 

He has written the following verse descriptive of the mountain 
of A] mir, the holy burial place of the Kh'cija, the pole-star of 
pole-stars, Kh’aja MuTnu-d-din-i-Ajmiri-yi-Cishti (may his tomb 

be hallowed !) : — 

“ Lo ! The mountain of Ajmir, a mountain of ambergris, 

The lodging of the chief of the leaders of Cisht. 

What hill is this, that when it raises its head to the empy- 
rean, 

Has the ocean of the sky no higher than its midst ? 

The bodies of the sun and moon appear 
Prom that hill no larger than the eagle’s eye . 1 
Fountains there are therein, like to the sun in brilliancy, 
Their sand ® is the starry host of heaven, 

Heaven’s eagle 3 winged his flight, 

To seek its summit, but his flight fell short. 

Should but a stone be loosened from that fort, 

It would in its downward course loosen the strongholds of 
heaven from their foundations. 

That darting brilliance which issues from the clouds is not 
lightning, 

It is nought but the sword-like summit of that mountain 
striking the sky. 


L i.e., so great; a distance are they below it. 

■2 The text lias -A> (‘colour’). I follow the MSS., both of which have 
(‘sand’). 


'6 J\]o 


(• the flying eagle’). The constellation Aqnila, 
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Glancing from that mountain foot the beholder necs 
Tlio shy as a cleai pool, and tho moon as the fish's* eye 
Tho toneuts which rush down from th it awful stronghold 
would carrj away a thousand hills such as Alw ind and 
A Ibmz 2 

When tho eagle rises from the vaso of the foifiess walls 

His shadow falls on the moon and sun 

Arsalan behold tho loftiness of its meie foundations’ 

Tho sun seeks piotection beneath then shadow 

Tho Mulla in tho jeai m which tho unptim loturncd fiom 
Atak took up his dwelling m LiliOt Ho died in tho vcai n 095 
(ad 1587) 

I should state hero that tho thi to m foui poets whoso biogia 
pines I h ive ahendy given have been mentioned first on account 
of the fame which they icqmrcd is poets onlj , and of the ill luck 
which they brought with thun to the wot Id is thoy occpned m 
ray mi ml and m no pitticulat order Henctformid fortady 
lefeienco and for tlio sako of method I shall iiuntion tho pods 
in the alphabetical order of then poetical c gu nm i 

V ArA«ni oi Qandahak 8 

Ho came to Hindustan with tho limpet oi Bahai nud was at 
first i til n ah navtt * Subsequently, m tho soivico of his late 
Majesty also he held seveial high posts, and died in Label m the 
yeai H 973 (a d 1565 66) Somo of his veises are the follow 
mg — 

In thine absence my tears by degiees became a sea, 
behold 1 

Come, sit hi m) eye as in a boat and ninl e a voyige of the 
sea ’ ” 

1 lhe ‘fish here signifies the constellation Pisces 

2 Alwand is a high mountain in Hanindin Alburz is eitl er mount 
Alburz in tho Caucasus (18 572 feet) or the Aiburz mountains between 
Alazaudarin and (ihran the highest point in which is mo nit Damavand 
(19 400 feet) 

3 Itafjhi is not mentioned as a poet in the hit oi in t) o Tabnqut 

* A news writer 

33 


180 
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“ Aye, have a dagger at thy waist, a sword iu thy hand, a 
fi’own on thy brow, 

Thirst for blood and be cruel and still implacable.” 


181 “ What can one do with one who knows nought of those who 

are faithful ? 

What can one do with one whose body shines as silver and 
who still inclines to wrath ? ” 


“The crescent moon shines in the gloaming on the eve of 
‘Id, 1 

Setting us free to haste to seek a cup of rosy wine.” 

At the time when his late Majesty recovered from his indis- 
position in the Fort of Victory, this poet composed the following 
quatrain: — 

“ A thousand thanks to God, that His Majesty the Emperor is 
freed from the sorrow of sickness, 

That he has arisen and seated himself once more on the 
throne of his glory. 

The news of his recovery was conveyed to me by the words, 
‘ Thanks be to God that His Majesty has recovered.’ ” 


VI. Ashraf Khan, Mir Munshi . 2 

He was a Husaini Sciyyid of the holy city of Mashhad. He 
was well qualified to instruct the best ealligraphists of the world 

1 The appearance of the new moon on the evening of Shawwal 1, or, as we 
should say, on the evening of the last day of Ramazan, is the signal for the 
breaking of the thirty days’ fast. The Mnsalmans reckon their days as do 
the Jews, from sunset to sunset. The 1 Idu-l-Fifr is the festival at the end 
of the fast. 

2 Muhammad Asghnr, a Husaini Sayyid of Sabzavar, according to the 
Jin (i, 3S9), but of Mashhad, according to the Ma’dsiru-l-Umard and tho 
ilftV atu-l- Alum. Ashraf was a clever writer, exact in his style, and a 
renowned calligrapher, who improved the Ta’liq very much. He also under- 
stood jafar, or witchcraft. He was in Hum fry fin’s service, and had received 
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in the seven diffeient styles of penmanship He was ouo of the 
most trusted among the nobles, md it is a pity that lie should 
have men ted the name of poet, but since lie had natural poetical 
ability, the following \eises of his aie quoted — 

“Befoie I have received a single cup fiom the hand of the 
cup-bearei of fate, 

The stone of reproach strikes my wmc jai Wliat can I 
do 9 ” 

“ We aie those m this woi^ who^e Iieai (s aie sad 
A heait as sad as our own we know not of 

A Quatrain 

“ 0, Loid 1 consume me not in the fire of Thy wintli ' 

But light the lamp of faith within the house of my heart , 
And as for this lobe of life which han^s torn on my body, 
Of Thy mere) stitch it again with the thiead of forgive- 
ness ” 

Another Quatrain 

“ Free from the alloi and like fine gold came love fiom the 
assay, 

Well were it to spend the cash of our lives in the business 
of love 

Since the expanse of thy beauty blossomed like the rose, 
The thorns of love have pierced my b least as that of the 
nightingale is pieiced ” 

VII AmSr Qazi, Asiri 1 

He possessed both learning and accomplishments For some 
jears he studied under Hakimu 1-Mulk, and was the best of all his 

from him the post and title of Mir Munsht At Akbar's succession he 
was in Dihhi and took part m the battle against Hemu He was impri 
soned by Bairam, but escaped and went to Makkah He icturned in is 
968 (A.d 1560-61) wheu Akbar was in Machiwara on his way to the Siwsliks, 
wherB Bairam was lie was well received and got a manfab In the 
following year Akbar bestowed on him the title of Aehrnf Khan In 1574 
lie went with Mun im to Bengal and died at Gaur in 157o 
1 Called in the labazat Uir Glw.i, \siri Abu 1 i d? 1 in tin, dm (i, 5JJ) 
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pupils. He was one of the most entertaining men of his time. As 
the climate of India did not suit him, and as he obtained no real 
promotion in the imperial service, in spite of his having been 
admitted to the circle of His Majesty’s intimates, he went at 
length to his own country, and in the city of Rai, the native 
place of his ancestors, he obtained rest from the toils of the world 
and departed tin's life. The following verses are quoted as an 
indication of the copiousness of his imagination : — 

“The jealous watcher himself has been our intermediary, 
while I suspected no fraud, 

He has been enabled to interpose between us his own condi- 
tions.” 

“ ’Twas but yesterday that my loved one derided my piteous 
lot, 

My grief and her derision were plain to see.” 

“ To-day has my heart’s anguish grown more acute, 

183 For to-day it seems that my loved one is more than ever 

bent on my destruction.” 


“I am wounded to the heart by the arrow of a fair boy to 
whose hands time 

Has not yet delivered a bow to sport withal.” 

“ The hope of union with thee forbade me to surrender my 
life, 

Else 1 would gladly have died when I parted from thee.” 

“ I lament the presence of others when that silver-bodied 
one draws nigh. 

It would seem that my tongue breaks into speech from 
constancy to her.” 

>ayb that, his name was Amir Qazi and that he came from Rai, near Tihran. 

He adds, ‘ ho is a man of education.’ 
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“ The /esfc of umou with her nevei leaves my heart. 

For she spoke with me in graceful coquetry and looked foi 
my coming ” 

VIII. Mm ImamI, known as Momibaca > 

He w is a Sayyid of Kabul In the year n. 981 (a d 1573-74) 
he fell from his horse in Jaunpui, and died of the injuries 
which he received He wrote a dium and the following chrono- 
gram which he composed on the death of a graceful boy of rare 
beauty, named Sultan Caghatai. is well known 

“ Sultan CagJjata w^s the lose of the garden of beauty, 

But death was his guide to the garden of Rmvan. 2 
In the season of roses he set foith to journey from this 
gaiden, 

Many hearts in mourning for him wero drenched with their 
blood 

I asked of tbe mourning nightingale the date of his death, 
He broke into lamentations and said, “ The rose has left the 
garden * ” 3 


“ How shall I compaie thy stature to the letter alif, 0 palm- 184 
tree of life ? 

For alif is quiescent 1 while thy graceful foim is over in 
motion ” 

1 Both the text and the MSS lia\e isisuAi (manahea), which ia meaning- 
less and etymologically improbable I venture to substitute Axuxx, 'the 
JIagian boy ’ 

* The keeper of the garden of Paradise 

3 This ohronogram is an emigma The numciical valuo of £l> garden ’) 
is 1003 and of tj£ (' the rose ’) 50 If ‘ the rose ’ bo taken from ‘ tho garden > 

953 (a d 1546 47) remains This, then, is the date of Sultan Caghtai’s death 

* A grammatical conceit Alt/ is quiescent {» c carries no vowel) until it 
is strengthened by hamzeh , 
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“ My heart in thinking on that sweet mouth is in the straits 
of perturbation, 

Perturbation has confronted it from the place in which it is 
bred.” 


“ Never do I forget thee, possessor of all sweet attributes. 
Though thou forget me, yet do I never forget thee.” 

A Quatrain. 

« ]? or the proof of His existence what need is there of words, 
Since He is all in all, both of what is manifest and what is 
hidden P 

They tell me to open my mouth in denial of all that is apart 
from Him ; 

But what shall I deny ? Where is there a trace of ought 
that is apart from Him P ” 1 

Another Quatrain. 

“ The juggler who sits on the prayer-mat of the blue expanse 
of sky 

Shines in the morning with the mark of piety on his face, 
At midday he straightens himself up in prayer, 

And when he, the leader of the prayers, made his inclina- 
tion, the rest prostrated themselves.” 2 3 * * 

IX. Mir SharIf-i-Amani, of Isfahan. 8 

He wrote charming verses. He spent twenty years of his life 
in India, living in religious retirement. The following verses are 
from his pen : — 

a rpk e fl 0 od of my tears rushed towards her dwelling, 

To wash the dust of strangers’ feet from her threshold.” 

1 This quatrain sets forth the pantheism of the Sufis. 

2 The sun’s daily course is likened to the ritual prayers. 

3 Araani is not mentioned in the Ain-uAklarT as a poet. In the 7'dbaqut 

lie is called Mir Amani, and one of his conpletB is quoted, bqt no other account 

of him is given. 


Tlio watei of life is but a type of thy ruby bps, 

Where is a Khtzr 1 2 3 * * to give hislifo in keen desire for them 9 " 185 


“ Like Am&nt, in the desire of losing my head by a stroho of 
thy sword 

I have entered the ranks of tho mmy (of thy loaeis) with 
nought but my life foi my shield " 


“It j.s not tho presence of tho strangei m thine assemblies to 
which I object. 

But thy frien<B> glances for thestiangci which 1 cannot 
endure." 


X. QazT AiniAD-i-GitAFi-ini ok QwvIn 8 

He was a son of Imam Najmn-d dm ‘Abdu l-Ghaffiu, who was 
the author of a compendium of the 5hafi‘i s iloctnncs In learn- 
ing, in eleganco of literary stylo, in know Icdgo of historj , and in 
geniality of disposition ho was unrivalled Ho wrote tho NtgH 
nstifn,* a compendium tho liko of which 1ms not been ptoduced by 
tho wit of anybody in this ago, and wheioin mo ichtcd wondrous 
cucumstances and strango occuironces Ho also wiote the book 
NaskA t~Jahan-Aril , 6 * tho date of tlio composition of which is given 
by tho title It is a cmsoiy history of tho woild from tho time 
of Adam to the davs of his holiness the seal of prophecy (may 
God bless and savo linn ’) I’ ho Qan ton aids the cud of Ins life 
gave up the office of t aztr, which ho held under the princes of 
‘Iraq, and after Ins lesignatiou proceeded on a pilgrimage to the 

1 Tho guardian of tho crater of life 

2 Qazi Ahmad is not mentioned as a poet either in tho hn %-Akbart, or in 
the Tabaqat 

3 Iho school of jurisprudence founded by Imam RJjjG j, oug of tlio four 
great Sunni doctors of the law 

A ‘The Pictuie Gallery ’ lhere is a US of a Ifigunstan by Ibn » Moham- 

mad Ahmad (No in tlio libnuy of tlio Aaintio Society of Bengal 

6 I have not been able to find anj other mention of tins wmh The title 

gives the date 97 1 (ad 1563 64^ 
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lioly place (Makkah). After attaining the felicity of performing 
this pilgrimage he came to Hindustan by way of the port of 
Babul, 1 when the hand of fate, suddenly loosing the cord of the 
existence of that incomparable man, led him to the world of im- 
mortality. This occurred in the year H. 975 (a.d. 1567-68). 

The following couplet is by him : — 

t 

“ If that fair tyrant sit by me, after a lifetime of expectancy, 
My heart will flutter in my breast, lest she should rise too 
soon.” 

XI. M5r AshkI of Qum. 2 

In his poetry he displayed a pleasing fertility of imagination, 
and he was an imitator of Asafi. In Agra he placed the baggage 
for his journey to the next world on the back of Death’s swift 
steed. I append some of his verses. 

“ He whose bosom is rent with grief in thine absence beat his 
head with a stone so violently 

That the stone became nought but a handful of dust in his 
grasp.” 


1 Both the text and the MSS. have JjI,}. The port wns Dabnl or Dabhol, 
a famous port on the west coast of India in Hnhummadan times. See Imp. 
Gazetteer of India, new series, xi, 100. 

2 In the Ain-i-Akbarl (i, 598) Abu-1-Fazl says, ‘Ashki of Qum is a Taba- 
taba’I Sayyid, and is a poet of some talent.’ The Tabataba’i Sayyids are the 
descendants of the great-great-grandson of ‘All, Isma'il bin Ibrahim, called 
Tabataba from a defect in his speech which caused him to pronounce the 
letter (3 l'ke -1 3 • 

From the Haft Iqlhti we learn that Mir Ashki was the son of Mir Sayyid 
‘Ali Miihtasib (public censor) of Qum in Persia. Ashki’ s elder brother, 
Hn/.uri, was also known as a poet. Ashki was attracted to India by the fame 
and success of Ghnzali, but ho did not meet Ghazali. The number of his 
verses exceeded 10,000; and when on his death-bed he gave his several 
divans to Mir Juda’i to arrange. Mir Jnda’i, however, published whatever 
ho thought good in his own name, and threw the remainder into water. Vide 
infra No. XXXII. Daghistani says that Ashki died in Mir Jnda’i’s honse, 
and he ascribes the epigram to Ghazali ; but as he only quotes a hemistich 
the statement of the contemporary Haft Iqlim is preferable. 
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In gnof at tlime absence I will smito m) head, wretched 
being that I ara, with a stone 

Should my hand fail of its oflico 1 will strike iu) head upon 
the stone ’ 

‘ I, th) caudle, O 1113 King, nni a slave like Nu?an, 
riiough decapit ited 1 bundled tune** I jet Imp 
* lhose shin b> thy ciuelt) lie scatteicd hut and thoio like 
dm liken men 

It would seem that tin swoid was tempered with wine in 
stead of walti 


* So niueli has mj boetj melted nun) m gtitf «t I lime ul sente 
lint if thou castest a chain on mj 11 ek it falls about mj 
feet 

It in sml that when he routed tins list 1 p mug couplet before 
Maulumi Sjdiq 111 Qaudibai, and sought Ins approbation the 
Mnnlana said, “ \oit have stolen tins ldci ficmt Vinn Klnismv of 
Dili!!, who 

'So much has my mournful bod) melted in thine abseneo 
1 hat if thou place* t a eolltu about m) ueek it falls to in) 
feet * ” 

Another Couphtl / 

If I would fill in folhwnig thco smitten with tho stone 
of ul unit). 

Stones mui upon me from ovei) I m >11 in) heal pi event 187 
mg mo fioin falling 

Vtiiiki seems to have itsel the mctiphoi of the atom somiuh is 
t » leave nothing else foi others to ns) upon the suhje t 
^ee m) feeble botl) aim ng tho dogs of thv sheet 
This one di igs it mo wa) that one in tliu 


Al) bin han 0 s disl evelled fi m mj heul down to in) feet 
Afy hod) appeals m the mi 1 st of it like a single white hair * 

'll 



XIT. Yol Quli Axis!. 1 

Ho is a Sliamlft Turkman in tlie service of the Khan-i-Khanan. 
He writes pleasing poetry and has composed a masnavi. The 
following verses are his work : — 

My heart is a fire-temple when I think of thee, and on it 
Is th}' brand, like a black Hindi! who tends the fii’e.” 

“ When you see a tongue of flame deem it to he a tormented 
fire-worshipper 

Whose soul lias departed, while his body still dances in the 
(ire-temple.” [heart, 

“ Love is like the loadstone, for when its arrow enters the 
Tt cannot be removed till love itself in kindness draws it 
forth.” 

XII r. Mum.a (Than i, AmaxtT 

He is a young man in the flower of manhood. He was for a 
long time in Gujarat with Kh'fvja Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, and at 
first assumed the nom de plump of lDianjl. which the Kh'nja 
changed, giving him his present talchallns. He is now in the 
service of His Majesty’s eldest son. His disposition is pleasing. 
The following quatrain is his: — 

I am one who can treasure up nought but grief ; 



Although thiuu^h ms cMiiu'htcmiicnt of >0111 1 uni it, 
( emspicuouh ii 6 tho Min 

btill I know not boss to Jjifljt tbo J of my own lot 

XIV Aursui oi lUi*suiyji\ 

His assumed name nccouls well with In** untuic 1 lie Ins 
committed to memors, {nrnit like some phi m« from the Fultthtil 
ami the FufQfti l‘lhk tm* ami has stmai liml, in 1pnUum.1l 
(realise*, to ealubllsh the gwul faith of l*li u toll a foi which u »son 
he has been im hn lined ‘ 1 ’lim toll's Vd\m itc '1 he following 
id the opening couplet of u ijufn/u/i In him — 

‘ riiou biukst ‘Shill I tie il with ms 1 is lis faithful!) ot 
u uell) 3 * 

0 , impudent out, know that we « hoo-o the foinju * 

XV U 1 1 ATI QiiTj KuIn 4 

lie is of the Jiiii Quibani tnbi 4 Ho is ictoinpliahcd 111 Until 
lug and tho science 1 *, and is one of tho comnnudtrs of tiso thou 
t ttfiir menu* * worthier ’ 

1 Sco p 17, uoto 3 for nn aecoui t if tho Fuftif t I fftk im lhc.ro aro 
Boscral works having the word f «l*h or hilrkjt ns part of thur tales and 
I cannot b&y to trJjich of the 10 ilitilioin in ro lofirs 
d l’robibly referring to tho passage in Cl uptvr \ < f (ho l/ur Jit in wrhu.li 
I’hnruob is sod to havo *uid, wbtu drowning m tho Red **in j bcliovu tlmt 
lbt.ro is no God but Ho on whom thu chillrui of Israel belitvoj and 1 
um 0110 of tho resigned ’ 

4 Qilij Khiu was a pious man, tend n stauuedi Sum 1 If* is first mentioned 
in connection with tho siege of Iluhtns in Uihir, in IGoo In 1573 lo was 
appointed coniinaudnnt of Surat, w Inch \kbir lia I just conijncred, with his 
boii as his deputy. In 1570 77 ho w ts sent to Surat to negolinto with tl e 
1’ortugucsti In 16b$ ho received Samblial in j ajn In 1303 04 ho was 
undo Gos oruor of Kabul, w hero he was not successful IIo wns removed 
an I in 1500 07 accompanied his son in law Sulim Dim} id, to tho Daknu, as 
ataltq but soon returned toeouit During Ikhars absence m Khindesh in 
1203 33 ho was Governor of Agra, m 1000 01 ho was piomotcd to tl o 
govcinoiship of tho PcinjSb unel Ivubul \t tho accession of J d angu ho 
was sent to Gujarut, but icturnc l tho next jenr to tho Pun] ib Ho died in 
1G|3 Before ho was tutor to Suljin Damyil ho was a commander of 4000 
but ho was then promoted to tho conunauel of 4300 bco fin 1 ikl/au, 1 , 31, 
354, Tuiuk 1 Jahangiri, 123, and /«di«flit*i Alb «n 

6 Tho 3ISS. have Jam Qurlanl lhoitadings am nottatisfactor), Ihavo 
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sancl. His faith is orthodox. For some time he held the title of 
Jumlcitu-l-MuUc, 1 and is now Governor of the Sub a of Kabul. 
He has poetical genius and facility in writing verse. The fol- 
lowing few couplets are by him : — 

“Ho sooner had my sun cast the veil from off her face 
Than the sun appeared no more than a mote in a sunbeam 
in motion. 

I am slain by that languid narcissus-like eye, which, in its 
heaviness, 

Has slain a whole world and composed itself to sleep.” 


“ Thy two dark languid eyes 2 play havoc with my wit and 
my faith, 

With drawn bows they lie in wait for me in every corner.” 


“ It is not the rosebud-like arrow of my slayer that rankles 
in my heart, 

But my own blood which, while apart from her lips, I have 
swallowed, that is clotted in my heart.” 

XVI. Urn ati of Yazd. 

He was well skilled in the exact sciences. He was a com- 
panion of the Khan-i-Zaman, and was captured in his rebellion . 3 
The emperor spared his life, but death, less merciful, took it from 
him. The following opening couplets of qasidahs are his : — 

“Until like dust I settled on the skirts of the robe of my 
beloved, 

I had no rest from my wanderings nor ease at my heart.” 

not been able to discover a tribe with any such name. Perhaps, Badaoni 
means to say that he was of those who would not hesitate to sacrifice their 
lives for the emperor. 

t Qilij Khan was twice divan. 

2 Literally ‘ Turks,’ a favourite simile. 

3 In 1567, see vol. ii, text, 100. 
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‘ Wo no butu handful of ashes but we can} fuo in us, 

It would bo no wondei if wo wcie consume l b} the sparks 
of om own sighs 

The Khun 1 /aman gave him u thousand liipcts us n levvaid 
foi composing this latter couplet 

YVII Uinri n» ‘IiUy 

llo was foi some tune in KnOinm with Mirza Yusuf libun, i * * 4 5 6 
uid th ero lie coiupo s cd n poem on the people of the cit} in which 
he dwelt 1 The following couplet occurs 111 it — 

“Suunadi 5 is the squurcl of tho tieo of the poets 
Ho loves the statute of Orion and the feelers of tho Grab 

On a}outh who w is beloved b} Muza Yusuf Khan ho wrote 
the following couplet — 

4 Mirza Yusuf, tho pi luce of tho ige, is m love 
Ho loves tli> pure love, but be loves tho be vut) of others 

XVIII 1 Jah vm KhIv tiil k_nl\ i KiianAn * 

Ho was one of the ofTspimg of Mhza Jnhan Mjah In wisdom 
geuerosit}, sincerity goodness of disposition, submissiveuoss, aud 
humility lie sui passed all In mil} life ho w is in the seivico of 
tho emperor Uabai, ami in middle ago ho obtained advancement 
in tho seivico of cmpcroi Huma}tlu, and leeoivcd tho houourable 
title of Kbuu i JCln in ui, and lnspiesout Mnjost} added Bdb 3 a»i s 
to bis titles Ho w is a gie it friend to leligious, w as subject to fits 
of leligious ecstns}, and was a benevolent man The second 

i Sco bn i ltban i 315, Mtrzi Yusuf Kliin iva3 njpointel to Kashmir 
■a 15B7, hut losigned four years tutor llo was subsequently iciustatcil 
at tho request of Sultan Salim 

1 literally city disturbing V poem in praise or disparage 

inent of the people of a city 

8 1 t la infra No lxu 

4 Sco bn i Akban, i, 31G, and Balaoni, vol n, text i issui Ualaouihud 

a j,ioat admiration for llairam Khan, alt! o igli ho was a Shi‘ah 

6 * My father ' 
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conquest of Hindustan , 1 and tlie building' up of the empire were 
due to his strenuous efforts, his valour, and his wise policy. 
Learned men came from all parts of the world to visit him and 
departed happy in the possession of gifts bestowed by his hand, 
as open as ocean itself, and his high court, lofty as the sky, Avas 
the resort of the lords of learning and all perfect qualities. His 
existence Avas, indeed, an honour to the age in which he lived. 
At last vile hypocrites poisoned the mind of His Majesty against 
him, until his affairs fell at length into the condition of which a 
brief description has been gn r en in the chronicle of the reign . 2 
He has composed a clivnn in Persian and Turk! which is in every 
hand, as his verses are on every tongue. This quatrain is his : — 
“The masters of self-effacement are both high and Ioav, 

It is they Avho are ever drunken Avith draughts from the cup 
of immortality. 

Whatever there may be in the plane of non-existence, 

Kuoav for certain that it is they alone avIio truly exist.” 


“ Oh ! Thou Avliose street is the Ka‘bali 3 of our happiness, 

Whose Face is the point towards Avhich avg turn in prayer! 

Blest will be the time Avhen thou graciously draAvest us to 
Thyself, 

Freeing us from the bonds of ceremonialism and conven- 
tionality ! ” 

He Avrote an ode in praise of his holiness ‘Ali, the commander 
of the faithful { may God be gracious unto his countenance!) of 
Avhich the following are the opening couplets : — 

“ Though a king be so great that his crown towers over the 
nine heavens, 

If he be not the slave of ‘All let dust be east upon his head. 

Hope not for love for the king of men from one Avho knoAVS 
not his own father, 

Cujus matris ignominiam discooperiut alienus.” 

1 i.c., ou Huuiayfm’s return from Persia. Babar’a was the ‘ first ’ conquest. 

* Yol. ii. 

o Thu tomplo of ilakkah ; hero used by a tropo for any object of doairo. 
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The following is the commencement of a qasulah which he 
mote on the astiolalie — • 

' Whit globe is this whose skis lests on the centie (of the 
universe), 

llus full moon serosa whose midst tho meteois daitr* 

Though it vaunts itself the equal of both sun and moon 
It gladly emolls itself among the enipeioi s slas es 
Tho sun’s 1 ©splendent oil) looms not so hugely m oui eyes 
As tho descents which surmount the Inimeis of Hie world 
famed king of kingB — 

Both »hy and eaith aio ever subject to his authority, 

Like the seal of a ring on the hand of a monaich as powei- 
ful as Jamslud 

This globe bungs with it a golden tiay full of ashrafi* 

To scattci befoio the feet of gieat kings, 

The feet of tlie emperot of exalted dignity, Humayun, 192 
befoie whom, m oidei to obtain lionoui 
The sky itself places tho head of humility on the tlueshold 
of tlie Couit ’ 

They relate that the emperoi Humayun was one night m 
conveisatiou with Banam Khan, who w is oveicomo by diowsi 
ness His Afajesty leprovmgly said, ‘Ha Banam Khan ' It is 
to you that I am speaking Ho replied, “ Yes, sue, I am atten 
tive, but sinco I have lieaid that in the seivice of kings a watch 
should be kept ovei the eyes, and among daiushes a watch 
should be kept over the heart, and among learned men a watcli 
should bo kept ovu the tongue I was just poiulemig ovei which 
I should keep a watch for Your Afnjesty is a King, a larvish , and 
a learned man His late Mijesty was much plensed with this 
seemly ieply, md expiessed his appiovsl of it 

Bairam Kh m obtained the blessmg of marty ldom 1 at PatJ m in 
Gujmat in tlie year it 068 (a d 1561) and Ins bones weie, in 
accordance with lus will, taken to Mashhad 

1 He was mnrtleied by Mubaril Kl >i an Afghan see in] u text, 45 
lie is accounted a roaityi 1 eennse lie was on Ins way to \fikk ih |>heij l < 
was killed 
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XIX. BlKASl 01'' CrHAZNlX’. 

He was known for his varied attainments and numerous accom- 
plishments. He had performed the pilgimage to the two holy 
places, Makkali and Madinali, and afterwards came to India. In 
Arabia he had studied some of the books of traditions such as the 
Mishkat and the Shama'-il u-n-Nabi 8 (may God bless and preserve 
the prophet !) under Mir Murtnza-yi- Sharif i 3 and others. Beiim 
overcome by the weakness of old age he set out for his beloved 
native land, his original home, and while halting at Peshawar 
on his way thither he heard the cry, “ Return to Me ! ” from the 
lips of the Angel of Heath, and in a. it. 973 (a.d. 1565-66) he 
withdrew to the Presence of the Merciful God. 

The following verses are some of the relics of his copious ima- 
gination. 

193 “Whether in the idol-temple or in the Ka'lmh I have looked 
to none but Thee, 

Wherever I have been I have never been forgetful of 

. Thee.” 

t 

“It is not in our age alone that the sky (fate) has been 
pitiless, 

Since its revolutions first began it has been both pitiless 
and faithless.” 


“Though Bihasl should hear the reproaches of his enemies 
a hundred times, 

[It were fitting that lie should not allow them to vex or 
disturb him, 

For the following perfect couplet is well known throughout 
the world : 

And why, indeed, should not such a couplet have world- 
wide fame? 

1 The Mishkdtu-l-Masdblfi. See vol. i, twins. Hanking, p, 58, llote 3 
passim. 

2 Apparently the same as the Sbnnq’ilu-l-lluhaiumailiijyah. yo[ ; 
(525, note 6. 

f> flee below, No. cxxji, 
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‘Though tho worthless stone clash the gohlen \ase 
The woith of the stone is not increased uoi is that of the 
gold diminished ” 

Qua t Kim 

4 Oh hcait, give not the rein to thine anguish and gncf 1 
Forgo not one moment of tiue delight for all tl o dominion 
of Jamsh id 

Should a loved one fall to thy lot, see well 
That tliqu exchange not tho dust of hei footsteps for all 
that both worlds can gi\e ' 

Maulaua Ihkasi writes that oue day the late empeioi Huma- 
yuu wrote m his owu graceful hand wutiug over tho arch of the 
porch of his palace in tho rojal lesidence of Dilili tho following 
couplet by ShaiUi Jzau — 

« “ I have heaid that on this gilded dome 

Is w i itten At Inst the actions of all become pi aisow oi tlij ' * 

Hie cmperoi was fatqd shoitly ufterwai Is to leave this narrow 
dwelling of deception foi tho sweet abodo of bliss , 1 and owing 
to the exigencies of the time that very palace was utilized 
as lus tomb, and since tins action of that enlightened King was 
attubuted to mnaculous pie vision the chronogiam for that event, 
contained m the following voises, was widely quoted at the 
time — 

“"When the Emperoi Humayun shortly before ho died 
Wrote on the door of tho dwelling m which he lived, 

‘It is written that at the last the actions of all become praise 
wot thy 

He refeired prophetically to his owu ughteous end , 

And when that dwelling by the decree of fate became his 
tomb 

It became the point towards which all turn in piayer, and 
the Ka'bah of their desires 

1 On Babi a I awwal 15, a u 063 (Jan 28 1556} See vol i, trans 
llankn g pp 600-602 Tir sj_ta places his death four days earlier, but 
Badaom is the better authority 

35 
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For this reason I give the following chronogram for his 
death, 

‘ The foundation of the dwelling 1 of the Sultan whoso end 
was praiseworthy.’ ” 


XX. BaqS of Kolab . 2 

He had a natural talent for poetry. The following verses are 
his : — 

“ In thine absence I am the slave of a hundred griefs, 

Do thou rejoice since I am overwhelmed with anguish.” 


“ Although the fair to-day do not know my worth, 

They will know it to-morrow when I shall be no moro.” 


“My eyes are suffused sometimes with my heart’s blood } 
sometimes with blood from my liver, 

To me, the wretched one far from her face, even the way 
of sight is closed.” 


“ He never becomes liberal like the cypress in the garden of 
the world, 

Who, like the narcissus, fixes his eyes always in covetous- 
ness on silver and gold.” 

Baqi was a long time in Hindustan and was killed during the 
rebellion of Ma‘§um the Kabuli . 5 

XXI. Bayazi, 

He lived in Agra after the fashion of humble men and the 
style of bygone days. This opening couplet of a qasidah is his - 

1 efUaL* is Uj. The chronogram is not qnite dear. 

As it stands it gives the total 1002. If we remove j* which is the first letter 
of Jjvo, aDd therefore 'the foundation of the dwelling’ which is, per- 

haps, what the poet intended, we get 962— one year short. 

a Kolab (now more correctly Kiilab) is the name of a town and district in 

Badakhshan, 3 * At Jannpur in 1579. See vo). ii, text, p, 276. 
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1 Whoever enjoys the fruits of union with that jasmme- 
bodied cypress 

Owes it to his good fortune. It is his good fortune that 
enjoys the fruit ” 


On the discussion raised by Kahi and Ghazah 1 he wrote the 
following quatrain — 

“ KShi and Ghazah, those two drunken fools, 

Have put hand to pen to belittle Jarnt 8 and JVaua't s 
There has been nobody like them m the world, 

For Kahi * is nought but stiaw and Ghazah 6 is nought but 
a dog.” 

XXII. PairavI. 8 

He is for the most part an imitator 7 of Ifh’aja £ 9 afi. He is a 
skilful painter and has attained by means of studying the out- 
ward form to hidden truths, and has written on outward form 
and hidden essence a poetical treatise which begins as follows — 

“ 0 Lord, I am unable to grasp hidden truth 1 
Forgive me, for I am too much a worshipper of the out- 
ward form 

Of thy grace, O most Pure God 1 

Thou hast so fashioned the outwaid form of our earthly 
tabernacles 

That every (fair) foim which I 6eo 

Points out to me the way to the hidden truths of Thine 196 
Essence.” 

1 See above, Nos II and I 

8 The great Persian poet, Mulla ‘Ahdu r.Rabman i Jnmi. 

8 See below, No OLVI 

* Kahi signifies ‘strawy ' 

5 Ohazal signifies a ‘gazelle’ oi ' antelope,’ and ghazah, the adjective do. 
rived from it, might be applied to a hound nsed for hunting that animal, 

* He is thus described in the dm \*Akban (i, 600) 1 Pairavi of Slwa.’ His 
name is Amir Beg He wa3 a good painter ’ 

1 This is a pan on his tak^allus jj ± J (pawn.) means ' a follower/ 1 an 
imitator.’ 



Other Verses. 

“ When is the wme of love given to him who suffers no 
pain ? 

Love for the beautiful is a state of exhilaration. To whose 
lot does it fall ? ” 


“In my dream I saw her sitting with the jealous watcher, 
and my heart was perturbed. 

Had I at that moment awoken from my dream I should 
- have died, but died too late.” 


“ When I cast 
. am looking, 
She glowers at 


a glance at her moonlilce face, even while I 


me angrily, to bid 


me not to gaze at her.” 


! I steal a glance at that graceful one, 

And when she looks towards me, Look downwards to the 
ground m shame.” 


“ T ^ l0 °“‘ l 0f my tears t00k his "V to the road of my 

Like a sweet orphan he put his foot forward in this natli . 
But the delicate child was unable to endure love’s tyranny ’ 
And called my beloved cruel and faithless.” 


!l I am perturbed- when she is away from 
• Lest my moon-faced darling should 
another.” ( 


me, 

fall in love with 


.Bairavi wrote a complete divan of gh- 3a ls 
stan. 


He died in Hindu- 
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XXIII BAQi’f.‘ 

Ou first leaving his native land lie went to the Duhan, where 
he was with Malik Qumi f the poet. Thence ho went to Gujarat 
and was theio with Muza Nizamu d dm Ahmad, 8 adopting the 
nom-de-plumc of MasJig&iih. The Mirza changed it, giving him 197 
his present nom-de-plttme His poetry is good, and since it is 
easy and flowing I quote the following excerpts — 

“ When love made the eyelashes of the fair ones a lancet, 

It caused the blood to flow fioni my -litmus ind veins, 

Alas, that befoio I could close my eyes the nirow of 
tliought of the loved ono 
Penetnted my eyo aud thence pieiced my heait” 


“ In place of tears my wounded heart itself diops piecemeal 
from my oyes, 

From this fieiy cloud all tho blood of my livei lams down.” 


“ So long ns tho bird of my lieai t was the pioy of that 
huntci , 

Bach separate hair of my* head rose up as a bird nsiug to 
flight ” 

Baqa’i has now left tho service of tho Khan-i-Khanan,* aQ d 
they say that he has come to Agra aud intends to go to Labor. 

XXIV Mdlla NOro-d dI;n Muhamuad-i Tarkhan 4 

Ho was called Safidom, and assumed tho name of Ntni as his 
nom-de-plume. Smco ho held the pargana of Safidon in the 

1 Baqa’i was evidently alive when Radiom completed this histoiy in A n. 
1001 (a.d 1596) Ho mast not, therefore, be confounded with tho Baqa’i 
mentioned in the Tabaqdt and below, under Halati (Yadgar) No XLII, who 
was executed for murdering his father 

2 Author of tho Tabaqat t -Akbai • 

3 Mirza 'Abdu r Rahim 

* See No LXIX, chapter II. 
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sarhar of Sirhind ' as a jfigir for some years, lie was spoken of as 
though he had been a native of that place. He was distinguished 
for his attainments in geometry, the exact sciences, and astrology, 
and was one of the intimate companions of the late emperor, 
obtaining the title of Tarkhan in the course of his confidential 
association with him. He was unequalled in liberality, generosity, 
munificence and conviviality, for which qualities he was prover- 
198 bial. He had poetic talent too, and composed a divan. One day 
on the polo-ground at Fatfipur he was injured by an elephant, and 
was iu great pain. "While in this condition he continued to repeat. 
“Bomy witnesses, all of you, that in my present uneasiness 1 
repent of some of my former acts and am resolved to amend my 
ways.” However much he was pressed on the subject he would 
not say what those particular acts were of which he repented. 1 
said, “ The first thing of which you will have repented will surely 
he the writing of poetry.” I do not know 1 2 whether he was pleased 
with my suggestion, or annoyed, but the others who were present 
were much pleased. In the days of his authority he dug a canal 
from the Jamna, fifty kuruh in length, in the direction of Knrnal, 
and beyond that town. This was the cause of large additions to 
the cultivated area, and a great increase iu the prosperity of the 
people. As it was dug iu the name of the prince Sultan Salim, 
it was called Shaihhunai, ?J which word gives a chronogram for the 
date of its completion. Nui in Hindi means “a stream.” At 
length cruel fate brought utter ruin upon him so that he endured 
many hardships and privations. When His Majesty in A.ll. 991 
(a.d. 1586) departed for Atak he appointed Mulla Nimi-d-din to 

1 No pargana of this name is mentioned in the account of tlio sarkur of 
Sirhiud on pp. 295, 296 of vol. ii of the Ain-i-Alcbari. Safidon is now a town 
in the Jind State and tdhifil in the Panjiib. See Imp. Qazctteer of India, now 
series, xxi, 349. 

2 The text and the MSS. have Shikhunai, which is wrong, for the numeri- 
cal values of its letters give the total 967, ten years before tlio birth of Salhn 
(Jahangir), who was born in a.h. 977 (a.d. 1569); wo must, therefore, read 
ShaiMiunai, which not only gives the correct date, but also contains thenamo 
of Salim, whose father called him by the pet name of Shaikh fi, deeming him 
to have been granted to the prayers of Shaikh Salim- i-Cishti. 
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tlio trusteeship of the tomb of tlio Jftto Empeior in the impeiinl 
city of Dihli, and theie the Alulln died The following verses are 
excerpts from his poems — 

“ Sad at heart am I sitting, far fiom those smiling lips, 

Like the lose lmd am I sitting, with my head oast down to 
my collni ” 


“ In his kindness and generosity 
The most just King confeired on Tat khnn 1 the title Khan 
Of this Khan ate he possesses tlio uamo alone 
From this name, howeier fall of dignity, what does ho gam p 
Nay more, he makos this complaint of tho tarjchan ato also 
Before the king’s perfect wisdom, 

That besides the “khan” nothing but deseit lands seems to 
remain to him, 

While with his tarJshan ate moisture* seems to disappcai 
from them altogethei * 

The Khan, when the Emperoi was marching against Hakim 
Mirza m A n 989 (a t> 1581), remained behind and returned from 
the Panjah to his own yrtyir, a lino of conduct which excited sus 
picion against him, so that aftei tlio Emperor’s return fiom this 
expedition he was summoned to Fathpur, there to bo called to 
account for bis monetary transactions and Ins writings, to be le 
pnmanded, and deprived of his title In this mannei, he was 
persecuted for some jeais 7 hose who are qualified to dis 

1 TarkhSn wns ft Mughal title which wna hereditary for nine generations 
and carried with it oxtrnordinniy privileges (it de dm i Aklau, i, 364) From 
these verses it would appear that Nurn d dm claimed to be a Tai khan by 
hereditary right, wherens Akbnr bestowed on him first the title of Khan and 
then that of Tarkhan, the latter, however, merely as an honorary title, with 
out any of the substantial privileges formerly attached to it The same was 
evidently the case with his earlier title of Khan 

* This is a clever poem y (far) means ‘moist ’ The poet says that he 
had nothing bnt waste lands with l is title of Khan, but that when ho was 
made far-Khon what little moisture there was m these lands seemed to 
evaporate, 
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criminate attribute liis ruin to the impropriety of which lie was 
guilty in lampooning the officials in tbe imperial city of Dihli, 
wherein he was actuated solely by the enmity which he bore to 
Tatar Khan . 1 The satire which he wrote he chose to attribute to 
Qasim-i-K«M, publishing it as the work of that poet. The 
grounds upon which his satire was based will be best defined by 
quoting from the effusion. 

“ Miyan Jamal Khan 2 is the mufti of Dihli, 

Bnt he never yet delivered one of his foolish judgments 
gratis ; 3 

He is the Governor of the city under Tatar Khan, 

And has just such another little donkey’s face as his master’s. 
Shaikh Hasan the little decree-writer with his poisoned pen 
Spreads on all sides false news and slanderous whispers. 

At the very time of prayer he performs, in a perfunctory 
manner, his ceremonial ablutions 
When the reader has already ascended the pulpit, 

It is he, it is he, it is he that oppresses the city, 

A vain babbler, with his harlots ” 4 * 6 

The opening couplet of that effusion, which even to quote is 
scurrility, is as follows: 

“ Alas, for Dihli and its holy shrines, 

Alas, for the ruin of its palaces ! ” 

This satire extends to nearly two hundred and fifty couplets. 
One of the learned men of that city, Shaikh Muhammad Kambu B 

1 hh’yia Taliir Muhammad, a Kknrasam. He was a commander of a 
thousand. He was made Governor of Dihli in 1563-64, and died there in 
1578. 

2 See Chapter II, No. YI. 

3 This is another pun. The word for gratis is (muft). 

* The second hemisticlis of all these couplets, and the first hemistich of one 

of them, end in words to which absurd terminations, imitating the Arabic 
possessive pronouns, have been appended. The same remark applies to the 
opening couplet which follows. 

6 A fellow clansman of the mufti who had been satirized, 
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by name, wrote an nuswei to tlio whole of it m the following two * 
couplets — 

“ Nfiiu d din is such a blockhead 
That it must hnvo been in foil} that his fathci begat the fool 200 
The babbling dolt has been sti nek on the head w ith a mallet, 
There is no (need to) answer lus foolish chattel ” 

IVuso be to God 1 These t ci ses nre equal to * that w oi Id-famed 
fragment of the lord Manlnvi Niirn-d din ‘Abdn-l Ragman i Joml 
(rnaj Ins tomb be hallowed tlio opening \encs of which nre 
giren below — 

‘Alas foi tlio Love of God, and its ecstasy, 

It lias consumed my heart with its scotching heat 
Mine eye novel glanced tow aids aught but God 
My lot is cast with God and with His i evolutions ’ ’ 

1 be worthy Mnulana Nmn d din fancied himself a second /Arm, 
both ns a story-teller and as a stylist But bon can there ho any 
companson between tho two ; 

“If in ) our actions you resemble not the virtuous, of what nso 
is it to tcsomblo them in name? 

“One who boro tho title of Masih lostored siglit to Inm who 
was blind from Ins mother's womb, but another Maoti 
bad himself but one oye " 

It is to be hoped, however, that as ho was not without natural 
goodness of disposition, ho repented of his evil deeds, and that God 
in His gracious mercy allowed his tubulation and suffering in this 
woild to bo an expiation of his sms Stay God forguo him 
When the MaulRnfi, aftei being put down from bis high place, 
cimeto Agra, I was walking in the public maikot one day, and 
met lnm One of my friends, tho genial and w itty Miyan Knmaln 
d din Husnn of Shnaz, 8 who was one of the leading men m Agra, 
said to him, “ Well, my lord Nawwab, you have wntten something 
icgarding the officials in Dihli, and now why should you not 

1 The text nnd the MSS have * One couplet ’ though two me given. 

* Bathoni seems to mean thnt their form was copied from Jami’a qtfah 

3 See Chapter II No XIJI 

36 
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bestow the same favour on tbe officials in Agra, who expect it of 
you ! ” I said, “ Evidently he has seen nothing in the leading men 
of Agra which renders them worthy of this honour.” Miyan 
Knmalu-u-din laughed and said, “This is a false charge which 
yon have brought against us." 

XXV. Tardi, Hilda. 

He is a native of Transoxiana and is a witty man. He was 
with Mirzayan Ulugh Mirza 1 at the time when the Mirzas cap- 
tured the fort of Baliroc, and wrote the following quatrain on the 
event:— 

201 “ The Timurides are unequalled in valour, 

Victory smiles on them whithersoever they turn, 

When they took Bakroc by storm 

This chronogram was found for the event, * Thoy captured 
Bahroc. 1 ” 3 


XXVI. TausaxI. 

His namo is Manolmr and he is the son of Lon Karan, Raja of 
Sumbhav, 8 a famous salt tract. It may be that the “ Attic salt ” 
of his verses iH the effect of his native land. He possesses wonder- 
ful personal beauty and extraordinary intellectual power. Ho 
was called at first “ Muhammad Mnnobar,” and afterwards received 
the title of Mirza Manoliar. His father, in spite of his infidelity, 
used, by way of honouring and distinguishing him, to glory in 
calling him Muhammad Manoliar. Although he was not accept- 
able to tho emperor he has poetic genius. These verses are his : — 
“The Shaikh is boastful of his religion, tbe Brahman brags 
of his idolatry : 

Ho who is intoxicated with the beauty of tho Friend 1ms 
naught to do with idolatry or religion.” 


l AkWs ilirtant cousin. Ho is distinguished by tho honorific plnrnl 
Hirriyan, 5 roliablj because ho was tho head of tho Ilonso of Timur. 

3 Tho chronogram ( A i ) gives tho date A.H. DSO «• a.d. 

72-73. ^ 


? SarahUr, a famous fait lake in Ksjputlna, in tho borders of tho Jodli- 
I 7r etui J&ip'.r States, lying between 20 ' 53 ' nml 27’ V N. and 74° 54 ' E. 
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Quatrain 

* Without the lovo of Thee tho livei is filled to tho bum with 

file, 

Without tho pain of longing for Theo tho thorn is sunk deep 
in my btam 

The idol temple and tho Ka'bah 1 2 * * * * * aliko mean naught to mo 
but infidelity. 

My concern is only with tho One ness of God 

When they gave him his taihallus (poetical namo) he rented 
theso few couplets — 

“0 thou who6ippest s^arbat, visit tho assembly of ns who 
dnnk the lees' 

For our livers supply us with roast meat, and the wine 
cup is filled with our heart's blood 

It is shameful for men to mako montionof soul oi hoait m 202 
tho enso of love 

But our hearts aio hko congealed blood and our souls aro 
liho tho latter blast 

Tausani,* give rein to tho steed of dcsiro in tho field of lovo 

Thou shaft safely attain thy desiro with Ahbnr for thy 
guido ” 

Since a Hindi! 8 had so much poetic genius and ecstatic feel 
ing * I have recoi ded those vorses 

XXVII TazarvI of Amur 

He was sister s son to MaulanaNargisi, and, in accordance with 
the Baying, “the true son rcsomblos his maternal nnelo,' ho was 
distinguished by bis wit and tho strength of Ins intellect He 

1 The temple of Klnkkal 

2 Taiwan signifies a fiery steed Tho apposifeness of tho metaphor in th s 

verse is apparent 

8 Tho author's bigotry would not allow him to regard a Tltnd i who d s 

played poefio or rel gions fervour otherwise than as a freak of nntnre 

* LiJbv Both MSS have oJb* which is mean ngless The rending in 

tl e test is undoubtedly correct 
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came from Turkey io India in tlie days of Bairam Khans supre- 
macy, and profited much by his generosity. He was captured in 
the battle fought beneath the mountains 1 by Ataga Khun, and was 
bv him paraded before the emperor, as the chief of his gifts, with 
the banner of the eighth Imam, ‘ Ali-ur-Riza, 2 (may Grod accept 
him). He was very favourably received by tlie emperor. He 
composed his treatise on Beauty and Yusuf for Yusuf Muhammad 
Khun, 8 the son of Ataga Khan. The opening couplet of the poem 
is as follows : — 

‘‘Tn the name of Him to whom the face of foe and friend 
Is turned, in which direction soever He may be.” 

He composed some verses descriptive of the members of the 
beloved, among which are the following couplets : — 

“ Her face is a mirror, her neck is a shaft of ivory, 

Those who are in face like the fairies desire that mirror; 
The palm of her hand is, like the sun, a mirror of light, 

The fingers of that liouri are the rays of the sun 
To the eye of understanding the parting of the hair of that 
sweet-lipped maid 

Is a meteor resplendent in the heart of the night. 4 
Nay, 1 erred in describing it as a meteor, 

Hat her is it a stream of fair water traversing a garden of 

o o 

hyacinths. 

1 This wns the battle fought in a.d. I5C0 in the Jalandhar Ditnb between 
the imperial troops tinder tlie command of Rhams-ud-din Muhammad, Ataga 
Klmn, nml Hairnm Khnu, in which tho latter was defeated. Fide vol.ii, text, 

p. 10. 

- Rair.im Khan, a Shi'ah, displayed the banners of tho Imams of the 
Rhi'ahs before his troops. 

? Yusuf Muhammad Khan, the eldest son of Ataga Khiin (Rhams-nd-din 
Muhammad), wns the foster-brother of Akbar. He was only twelve years of 
ace when he distinguished himself in this battle against Bairam Khan. Vide 
.1 ru.i-A*W?, trnns. Bloclimann, vol. i, p. 323. He died of excessive drinking 
in ,\.r>. loGd, a* the age of eighteen. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 84. 

4 Its this simile the poet compares the white parting with a meteor and 
the hair with the blackness of night, and in tlie simile in the following 
couplet l.e compares the former with a sparkling stream mid the lattor with 
a garden <>f dark lijnemlh*-. 
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Desire fails 1 in its hope of i caching liet nnvcl, 

Remaining for o\ci in tlio pit of despair 
Desire c\ci hovers round abont hei, 

Like the thirsty qimtiy 1 ound about the well 
Above hoi nose i< the palm tree of our desire 
Il<r arched cjobrows stained with dje 
Thtie grow, tn spite of natures rule 
Two I1I3 petals fiom a wild lose spug 
Tn the eye of that light of m3 1,3 es 
Thoio appears, ns it weie, a drop of dew on a rose 
Qucnmdant pudendum viargtn itae 1 llius mtcincratac, 

Lnnne trial ere rentes dnae 
In grace sho cvcels the I1I3 bud 
Tongue placed in palate and bp on lip 

He lias wntten in tepl3 to the 7 hhnmna of Imad u mu man 
in which the following couplets occm — 

‘From legict for ti*3 moist 3 rub\ lip 
And from separation from H13 curled looks 
His (tho Iovi i*8) weak bod3 lias dwindled to a halt 
In his bod3 tlieic lemains no place foi his soul 
From \ ovation and grief his heart is melted to blood, 

Ho dunks his own blood and draws no bicnth.” 

In a descnption of tho morning ho has wntten — 

“Tho ashes of tho morning havo gono on the breeze, 

V no bus cangViY. Vne cotton 0$ V110 morning * % 

Couplets 

“When m3 head droops on my knees m scpaiation from that 
faithless one 

* Tho words aro <\A<el bopo is severed,’ and there ig a reference 

which cannot bo well ropiodncod in translation to the cutting of tho nm 
bilical cord 

2 Or ‘resplendent’ ‘of fine water” lhe epithet is applicable alike to 
a jewel or to a moist lip 

5 Tint is to eh}, the cool whiteness of tho morning has been dispersed 
bj the fiorco rays of tho sun 


203 
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My body is reduced to a heap of ashes by my burninrr 
heart.” " b 

“ When her cruel sword is raised like a banner to slay me. 

I make my complaint of her cruelty, my excuse for falling 
at her feet ; 

For her sake I cheerfully endured the cruelty of the world, 
not knowing 

How little trust could be placed in her tenderness and 
faith.” 

“ In truth the quiltings of the patched woollen robe of 
poverty 

Bind upon the hands and feet of avarice the chains of con- 
tentment.” 

204 “Love’s mendicant laughs at the ermine of royalty, 

As he comes forth from love’s furnace smeared with ashes.” 

“ The dust of existence has gone on the breeze, but still from 
moisture of tears 

The feet of Thy humble lovers remain in the mire.” 


“ The sword of thine eyelashes came as a boon to me when 
I was beside myself, 

When I came to myself I had a hundred wounds on my 
soul.” 

By the emperor’s order he wrote the following verses, descrip- 
tive of an elephant: — 

“ From the dust of the road of the emperor whose throne is 
the sky, 

He scatters ambergris on himself by way of perfume. 

The constellation of the Eagle appears on his head, without 
exaggeration, 

Like a midge on the summit of the mountains of Caucasus : 

When his body is encircled with its golden chain 

The milky way and the heavens come into view. 
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When ho is disttesscd by the heat of the sun 
Ho poors nater orer himself hko a fonntnm 
Damsels of fairy form and moon-liho countcnnnco 
Sit, by tho emperor's command, on the throno whioh ho 
bears 

Ihcy sit theio ovei in then entrancing beantj 
For \enlj tho monntmiiB of Caucasus aio a meet resting- 
place for fames ' 

One night in the jeai n 075 1 robbers put him to death with 
ernd sword, and lio nns buried in tin. bnihling which ho had 
erected for himself in Agra 

XXVIII TARiinnii* of Kashan 8 

Ho camo two oi tlnee times to India and loft tho country again, 
nnd non m these days ho has returned and attempts to seduco 
men to heresy, and unite* them to join tho sect of tho Basuhlj- 
wanls * Ho has persuaded §lmiUt AbQ ‘l.rnzl that ho is an 205 

1 A D 1607 08 

a Vido Am » Aibnrl, trims Blochmann, rol i, pp 690—608 

3 A city of Iraq 1 Ajam 

* Tho followers of Mahmud of Basljtliwin, a village m OHnn Tho sect 
was also styled Mohmudlyyah, Wiljldiyynh, Nnqtawiyyah, or Umann Mnl, 
muil sfyled himself Shnlh* t JTahid, or ‘tho indmdnni ” nnd professed to 
bo tho Im&m Mahdi, whoso oppoarnneo on earth ushers In tho end of 
tho world Ho lived In a it 800 (a d 1397 OS) in tho days of tho Amir 
Taimur, and had many followers in Persia bnt tho sect was thoro oxtm 
guislied by gh5h 'Abbas I 

Mahmud pressed into his semeo a verso of tbo Qur’an 8nr xvu, 81 
* 4 * t '/.-W fe " - 

(^♦3^0 IcliXI (j! ,j 

' Perndventnro thy Lord will raiso theo to nn hononrnWo station ’ 

Ho maintained that thehnman body had amco its creation been ndvanc 
ing In purity, and that on ita reaching a 1 igher degree of perfection 
'Mahmud* would arise, as indicated in tho passage from tho Qur'an, and 
with his appearanco tho dispensation of Mohammad would como to an end 
Ho taught the transmigration of sonls, and said that tho beginning of every 
Ihicgwastho nuqfah t ihik, or ‘earth atom’ from which the vegetables 
apd from tl eso the animals, arose Tho term nug/afc t Hal gave rlso to tho 



infallible spiritual guide’ find 1 by «his means has been Enabled to 
present to tbe Khalifah of the age an' ode, tbe object of which 
was to ask tbe emperor wliy lie did liot devote himself to the over- 
throwing of the self-styled orthodox, so that truth might be 
confirmed in its central position and pure monotheism might be 
established. He also dedicated to Shaikh Abu-‘I-Fazl.a treatise 
after manner of the Nuqtawx sect, and their manner 1 of writing 
the letters, all of which is hypocrisy and dissimulation 5 - and 
comparison of the numbers of the letters, and Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 
discovered that the sum of the letters in the word 'I'ashbilri \v,as 
the same as in the word Tazriqi , s “ the hypocrite ” ; and, the rest 
of his revelations may be estimated in the same manner. Tash- 
bibi wrote a divan, and the following few verses are among his 
ravings : — 

“ For once, 0 dust of the graveyard, plume thyself on thy 
fertility, 

For thou beai’est in tbe tomb a corpse like me killed by that 
hand and dagger.” 


“ Wear those garments of whatever colour pleasetli thee, 
For I recognize the majesty of that graceful form.” 


“ The two hands of this world and of that world are naught, 
The ring is in thy hand, 4 both the ring and the hand are 
naught.” 

muno Nuqfatvl. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, trans. Blochmann, i, pp. 177, 452, 453. 
and Bndnoni, text, vol. ii, pp. 245—248. 

I That is to say singly, and not iu words, as afterwards appears. 

? 3 a word coined by BndaonT, who forms an Arabic verbal noun 'from 

Persian word (j jjy. Ho also uses this word in vol. ii, p. 247. 

S The numerical values of tbe letters in the two words are— , . 

400 + 300 + 2+10 + 5 + 10 = 727; and 
400 + 7 + 200 + 10+ 100 + 10 = 727. 

* Possibly a reference to the game of haca-lazi, in which one player has 
(o guess in which of the other’s liands n ring is hidden. 



At tlio time when I was writing this hasty compilation ho 
gave into my hand, in tho presence of ShniUj Abu-’l Fn?I, a 
treatiso on Mahmud of Bnsakhwan, tho piefaco of winch was ns 
follows — 

4< 0 God' who art praisowortliy (iLToAmCr?) in all Thy doings, 

X call upon Theo for help, on Thee of whom it is said, ‘ Thcro is 
no God hot Ho * Praiso ho to God whoso mercies nro visiblo m 
all His works, who has shown the existence of all His works 
From Him nio thoir * * 1 He knows Himself, but wo do not 
know onrselves, nor Him He is an existence not existing except 
through Himself, and a placo of existence independent of others , 
and Ho is tho most meicifnl Question — What is that which is 206 
called ‘Nature’? Ansicer —“That winch is called ‘ Nnturo ' is 
God’ 

Dirt in his mouth, for daring to wnto such stnlf » The point 
of all this lying is ‘tlio foni nug[ahs At tho end of the 
treatise I 6aw, in Ins own writing, “This has been frequently 
written with roferenco to tho Persian, tho mfalhblo roligious 
guide, Xt 6, 5, r, ‘a, li, a, k, r, b, It, a*h, b, i, h, i, .dwm, Ukhravl, 
Sdhib Jfagflm (tho roprcscntntivo) * And tho rest was nfter tho 
samo fashion We fleo to God foi rofngo from such unboliof ’ 

XXIX TaqI cd-dNI 8 op StjOsmtar 

Ho lias recently enteied tho nnponal scrvico and is woll versed 
both in those sciences which call for tho oxcrciso of tho reason 
terff Sacaltf rt.vd ta ttndtiiana) kanirtedgc He ircii acquainted 
with poetry and has poetic genius Tlio following couplets aro 
his — 

1 One word 13 unintelligible in tl o text ilio word la given na 
with a variant 

2 Tho text seems to he conupt I have tra alitorated the letters and 
words appearing in the text and in MSS (A) and (B) Mr Blochmain 
(trans t XHan i 6V7 u ) makes the letters re id ‘Mir ‘All Akbar 
Tasl_bihi tbe Amim, tho lost the representative ‘ and 1 la reading appears 
to bo a good one though it is not that of tl e text 

S Otherwise known as Mnlla Taqiya In the Talaqat i Akban he la styled 
T&qt Muhammad Ho is represented aa a diaoiple of Akbar s “ Divine 
Faith • Vide Am i Akbart trana Blochmann i 518 

3? 
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“ If I be not enabled to steal a glance at Thy face, 

I can at least fill my mouth with sweetness by thinking on 
Thy lip : 

If Thou hast planted me like a herb on the earth, 

Where shall I find the hand and the heart that will enable 
me to end my earthly pilgrimage ? ” 

He is at present employed, by the emperor’s command, in 
turning the Shnhnania into prose, or in other words in converting 
fine linen into sackcloth, or in unravelling a rope to make 
oakum. 

XXX. SSn! Khan 1 of He rat. 

He is one of the amirs who have been long in the imperial 
service, and is well known for his ability, scientific knowledge, 
and wit. If anybody were praised to him for his learning and 
accomplishments he would at once say to him, “ My love and 
friendship are conditional on this, that you pay no heed to what 
the base and vulgar say of me, for such people are a hindrance to 
207 friendship and a cause of strife.” His verses are, as it were, 
disconnected fragments of chaff, but he has nevertheless com- 
pleted a divan. 

“ 0 thou whose practice is to vex me, and whose rule of 
conduct is injustice ! 

I cry out against this injustice and against this rule.” 


Pass by this bitterness, for in this tardy world no one who 
ill-treats the poor prospers.” 


“ A rival is on the road to salute thee, 

0 God ! Grant that he leave not the road with his life.” 

1 He was born at Herat and belonged to the Arlat clan. According to 
the Ahbarndma (i. 379) Haulana Sani, ‘ who is now called Sani Khan/ was 
in the service of Mirza Hindal ; bnt after the MIrza’s death (Nov. 20, 1551) 
he was received by Humayun into his service. He served in the wars with 
Khan Zaman. Vide Aln-i-Akbari, trans. Blochmann, i. 476. According to 
the Tabnqdt-i-Akhari Sani Khan was a low fellow who was originally a 
qalandar and eventually rose to be an amir. 
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Quatrain 

“I have snfferod fiom separation as oven Jacob 1 never 
s offered, 

I have suffered for lovo what e\eti Majnun nover suffered, 

This calamity which thine absence has brought upon mo 
Was never dreamt of by Farhad noi heard of by Yamiq ” 

His name is ‘All ALtnr and ho has mado the fact that ho 
bears the same namo as the emperor, an excuse foi addressing to 
him treatises on heresy, in which, ngieenbly to the system of the 
Nuqtatcts,* ho sets forth both the emperor and himself as that 
promised person who was to appear, m accordance with the 
numerical values of tho letters composing the word in 

the jear n 990, 4 and ho quotes tho words of Mahmud in support 
of this view —the curse of God bo upon them all 1 Ho has 
versihed tho Ktiftyyah* and a treatiso on Sufi ism, in which 
occurs the following ridiculous couplet 8 which is made to scan 
meielj by filling in vowels — 

UtwJjA.! 

Ho has apparently, at the lattor cud of his life, roponted of 
poetrj . 

XXXI SjANl’I 7 OF MiBflHAD 

His namo is Kliwaja Husain Before ho came to India tho 208 
great men of his country used secretly to assemble at social 

1 Scd in his separation from Joseph Majnun Farhad and Vannq were 
famous.lovers 

2 Bee the note on page — 

8 ' A person" The numerical values of tho lettors ore SOO + 6OO + 90« 

990 

‘id 1582 

6 Al kufiyyat ft n nahxo (ftber sufficient) by Shaikh Jam&l nd dm Abi 
'Dmnr 'Uthman bin ‘Umr, commonly known hs Ibn ul l^ajib A famous 
work on Arabic Grammar, a fall account of which, and its vnnoas com* 
mentanes is given in IJaji Khalifah, 9707 The author died in A u 646 « 
ad 1248 49 Fide BadSom, vol l trans Ranking, pp 428 and 465 and 
notes 

8 Sic, but a hemistich only is quoted 

1 SJann i was the eon of GhiyM ud dm Mntjammad of Mashhad The 
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gatherings to consider and discuss even one couplet by him, and 
in each gathering his verses were read by way of good augury, 
and all agreed, both with tongue and pen, in his pre-eminence 
in poesy, and recorded their opinions. Since his arrival in 
India all his poetic fancy has been frozen by envy, and lie is 
fallen into the corner of neglect and become the target for a' 
hundred shafts of criticism, and wanders distracted in the way 
of the vulgar. His divan is well known and contains a good 
masnavl, although it is for the most jjart pointless, and its style 
is not comparable with that of his loftier odes. He has, how- 
ever, a poetic nature, and in all subjects save unity, preaching, 
advice, and direction he has wonderful aptitude. I quote these 
few couplets as a memorial of him : — 

“ Such grace rains down from her from head to foot, 

That one could sweep grace out of her bed.” 

The idea expressed in this couplet, however, very closely 
resembles that in the couplet of the master-poet : 

“ She causes blandishments to spring from the ground, she 
scatters grace in the air 

By means of her graceful gait and her sweet foot on the 
earth.” 


“If, for example, thou sittest 1 behind a mirror, a person 
Standing before it sees his own image with the face 
reversed.” 2 


author of the Ataslikada-i-Azar says of his poems, " either no one under- 
stands the meaning of his verses, or his verses have no meaning.” This 
criticism appears to be just. §ana’i, having offended Shah Ismail §afavl II 
by presenting to him an ode on his accession which contained no mention 
of his name, fled to India and was well received at court. He died at 
Lahor in a.h. 1000 (a.d. 1591-92),. Abu-I-Fai? Faizi, Akbar’s poet- 
laureate, and brother of Abu-1-Fazl, was §ana’i’s pupil. Vide Ain-i-AJcbari 


i. trahs. Bloohmann, p. 549, n. 6, and p. 563. 

■ ! MS. (A) has a meaningless word which has apparently 


helped to puzzle the editor of the text. 

2 Bloohmann [Ain-i-Ahbarl trans. i. 564) says of this passage, This 



' I shed so much guof abroad from my house 
That the difhcultica of my liouso nro from without I ho 
door '* 

In describing an ambassador ho says — 

“ Liho tho sun in the sky thou hast trnvorsed the world, 

Like sleep thou art welcome to all ejes 209 

The sun, perchance, is bnt a distillation from thy hand, 

Which washes tho wholo worl 1 with one drop of wator, 

Sach blackness has overspread that tribe whose fnto is 
dominated by Satnrn that if, foi example, 

Each hair oil their bodies became a candle, 

The sight of man would not be nblo to distinguish their 
faces • 

Tho sound of their shoes would snatch Vonns away from 
life, 

Their hideous voices reach not the understanding, 

Their gait is liho fire, thoir speech is like war 
Tho sight of them is punishment and thou voico is a 
brazen trumpet 

If a thought of them passes through tho mind of tho 
wet nurse 

The child from feai desists from Bucking ’ 8 

“0 thou' from tho splendour of tho fair candle of whoso 
faco tho mirror is illumined, 

From whose reflection the mirror seems to cherish a soul, 

Placo not tho inirroi before thee for the sake of seeing 
thysolf, 

Reflect i fttboi on my condition ami look not in tho glass 
Fire ims burst into flame in mj heart, like its leflectiou m 
a mirroi, 

Terse is unintelligible to mo ’ II syg translated it as it stands bnt It seem b 
to have no meaning 

1 Tho me imog of these verses is obscure 
* Tho author has, tinfortiinatoty not said to whom these dcscriptiv 0 
verses apply 



Since the sunlight of thy face has been reflected in every 
mirror. 

If the burning blast of thy wrath should break into flame, 
It will see its reflection in every mirror." 


The Song op the Cupbearer. 

“ Come, my heart, to the wine-shop of the people of the 
Secret, 

Drink of the cup of truth which melts outward semblance ; 
So free thyself from the outward form 
That thou mayst, like the fairy, become invisible to vulgar 
eyes. 

Perchance the desire of that guide shall seize thee 
So that thou mayst obtain a place in the street of the 
wine-shops. 

Bring me, 1 cupbearer, that candle which lies in privacy, 
Which is hidden, like the hand of Moses, 8 in his sleeve : 
Give it into my hand and thus make my hand resplendent 
That in its light I may stretch forth my hand to perform 
miracles. 

Come, 0 cupbearer, and for the sake of the drunken 
debauchees 

Stretch forth thy hand to shed the blood of the bottle. 

Look to the circulation of the bottle and reck 5 not of 
punishment. 

1 Literally * come. 1 See the author’s criticism below. 

2 The reference is to Exodus iv, 6, 7, and to the Qur'an, Siirah xxvii 

12 . 

j 0*0 * 'S 1 * * ^ t * r o * , * * * 

J) Ojf £*> ** i 

** / £ . / •/ £ < * ' 

** * 

,, Moreover, put thy hand into thy bosom ; it shall come forth white with- 
out hurt: this shall be one among the nine signs unto Pharaoh and his 

people." . 

.3 The text and MS. (B) have i.e. “ inquire not,” “ have no anxiety 

for.” MS. (A) has " fear not.” 
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For in times of famine it becomes lawful to drink blood. 
Give me, 0 cupbearer, that amber of existence 
That by moans of its attraction I may ascond 
And may pitch my tent nbovo this lowly place, 

And, liko ambition, may sot my foot on whatever is ! 

Bring me, 0 cupbearer, that warm-blooded wino 
Which Increases lovo in my head " 

This “Song of tbo Cupbearer" clearly contains many vul- 
garisms, for everywhere ho has nsert“corao" in tho sense of 
“bring,” and lie has reproduced tho expicssions used by masters 
of poetry on tho same Rubjoct, forgetting that their expres- 
sions aro used in brief fragments, of which tho second conplct is 
dependent 1 2 * * * * * on the first. 

In his odo on tho sun tho following couplet occurs : — 

Tho sun’s reflection makes manifest in water tho properties 
of oil 

When ho makoB of tho dust of his worth a crown." 1 

Ho 1ms written odes on suhlirao subjects, but in a mean stylo, 
and to him tho proverb applies 

“ Their houses aro lofty, their spirit is low, 

0 Lord ! mako theso two things equal." 8 

XXXII. JcdX*I> 

Ho is Mir Sayyid ‘All, tho painter, a vemtilo man, each pngo 
of whoso paintings is a nmstorpieco, and who may bo described 

1 ijysy*. Tho word is in noithor MB., bnt has been correctly Bnpplied In 
tho text. 

2 This is * literal translation of tho conplot, to which the criticism in tho 
Atalhiada-t-Arar npplios. Tho “ crown of duBt " is probably a roferenco 
to tbo Bnnbeam. 

2 i c , " either bring down their hoasos or raise their spirit.” 

* Mir Bayyid 'All of Tabriz, whoso poetical narno was JadS’I, was more 

famous as a painter than as a pool IIo is mentioned in tho Am-i-AHari 

{trans, Bloch mane, i, 107), as tho first of the court painters. Of him Abu*]. 

Fa$I says, “Among tho forerunners on tbo high road of art I may mention 

first Mir Bayyid ‘Ali of Tabriz. lie learned the art from his father. From 


211 
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“ Thou art one who hast not experienced the delicious 
torment of the night of separation, 

Nor seen thyself shrinking from (the fierce delight of) tho 
day of reunion. 

The thorn of reproach has not detained thy skirt, 

Thou hast not seen thyself with thy head drooping on thy 
breast like a bud. 

Never has thy love been constant, 

Thou hast not felt the sweet anguish of the beloved’s 
neglect ; 

With no one hast thou held discourse of love, 

Thou hast a heart which has nothing to regret.” 


“ My heart, at the sight of another in the arms of the be- 
loved, is like the bird 

Which the school-boy, from fear of the master, suddenly 
releases.” 

“ Now that, after an age, my eye falls on the ravisher of my 
heart 

The veil of shame falls between us, so that I cannot seo 
her face.” 


“ I am not one to tell my tale to a messenger, 

Or to base pretensions on what a messenger mny say.” 


“ From one glance of thine in the assembly of me and my 
friends 

213 What quarrels had we not among ourselves ? ” 


His father, Shall Quli Khan, composed 1 the following quat- 
rain : — 

t In the Ain-i-Aklari (tran?, Blochiwnn, i, 59G) this quatrain i« n*er»U‘d 
to JnrbT hitnEclf. 
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“ Soniotimes I "break my vow of repentanco and sometimes 
tlio wine bottle, 

Once, twice, incessantly I break my fluto 
O Lord, deliver me fiora the evil promptings of my spirit* 
How often shall I repent and ngain break my vow of 
rcpentanco ? ” 

Praised be God * Even a clod has broken into flame 

Ono day after tho retnrn from tlio journey to Patna* Jajjbl, 
Qa/i Shams nd din Qazwnl, and somo other poets, began to argno 
abont n couplet of Ilusnin fJanS i’«, viz — 

“ If, for cxamplo, tlion Bittcst behind a mirror, a person 
Standing beforo it sees bis own imago with tbo faco 
reversed ” 8 

When 1 drew near to them they asked mo tlio meaning of tho 
couplit which formed tbo subject of discussion 1 icphed, “Such 
is tbo state of things nowadays tbnt it is impossible to draw 
any distinction between tbo poetry of ono’s friends and (tbo 
actions of) litul * 8 Now this Thai, who li cd in tbo days of 
Sultan Husain MirzS Dnrbari,* wits a wag 8 and a linguist, a 
man of disguises, 6 who used to go into social assemblies and 
into colleges clad in tbo turban, tho clothes, ami tbo trappings of 
a learned man and accompanied by a body of pupils IIo would 
first introduce bis theses and discuss thorn m a very ordcily 
mannci, thus making liioiBolf attractive to all present Ho 
would next introduce sophistries confused with meaningless 
arguments, until oven tlio most learned doctors were thrown into 
perplexity 

1 In October, 1574 I ide vol ii, text, pp 179-181 

a Tide p 288 and note (2) Contemporary poota acorn to bavo been jib 
much puzzled over this vorac &a I am 

8 JUjj uanally signifies * deceit or flattery,' bat it is clear, from what 
follows tl at tbo author la referring to a man so i amed or nicknamed 

* I do not understand thia epithet Snlf*n Husain MirzS wns tho king 
of Khurasan, of the houao of limur 

6 (six' 0 Tho tert wrongly omits tho word which 

appenra in both MSS 

* lyjti * who or what turns, changes, or reverses. 
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XXXIV. JamIlI of KalpT, 

He is the sou of ShaiHi Jalal, Wasil, who was the deputy of 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghans, 1 and took great delight in the ecstatic 
songs and dances of darvlslies. Jamili, though he has very little 
of the ecstatic piety of his father, is yet not without a love of 
learning and poetic taste, although he has written some ridicu- 
lous 2 verses. 

The following verses are extracted from his works : — 

“ Whenever I think on the rose of thy face, 

Like the broken-hearted nightingale I utter lamentations. 

If the joy of union with thee has never been my lot, 

I can, at least, indulge my heart with grief for the want of 
thee.” 


“ Since her ringlets have led me into love’s madness, 

My distracted heart is bound in the bonds of that mad- 
ness.” 

He has written an ode in praise of Qasim ‘All Khan, the corn- 
chandler, governor of Kalpi, in the course of which this couplet 
occurs : — 

“ To connect thee with the race of Khans (nobles) 

Is most revolting and most unfit.” 
v 

This couplet also is attributed to him, but God knows whether 
correctly or not : — 

“ The mouse of my heart, which I nourished with blood 
drawn from my liver, 

Has been suddenly seized by the cat of love, 

Pierced by her teeth, and carried off.” s 

His elder brother, Shaikh Fazll, was a wonderful Arabic 
scholar, and has written some fine poetry in Arabic. The follow- 

1 Vide pp. 6 — 10. 

2 Or, perhaps, in a good sense, “ comic ” or “ humorous.” 

3 This couplet, and that which precedes it, raise n doubt as to what tho 

author meant by attributing to the poet. One of tho 

couplets is witty aud the other iB ridiculons. 
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ing is the opening couplet of an ode winch he wrote in answer 
to an ode by Mu'in ud din Tantaram — 

0 beautiful of face, my face, from days of old, has declined, 

My soul has descended to the pit and tears have followed 
like rnnning water 

One day he recited this couplet, and as both he and Ins 
respected hi other have very sallow complexions I said, * In this 
opening couplet you have evidently addressed your younger 
brother ' This quip was veiy well received The opening 
couplet of the original ode, which was answered, is — 

"O thou of easy circumstances, sure thou hast thrown my 
affairs into confnsion 

Thou hast distmbed my heart by thme absence and it is 
m a decline owing to its palpitation ” 1 

And Shall h Fazil has written on Faizi’s commentary 8 an 215 
essay in Arabic, in p rose and verse, which furnishes sufficient 
proof of his great learning At the present time both brothers 
have set out from Lahor for their native place If, iu the 
course of following the object which they have in view, which 
is a review of all the Imams of India, they do not slay one 
another utterly, it will be a wonder 

XXXV Cishti 8 

He is Shall h Husain the $nfi, whose native place is Dihli, 
and as he is a disciple of ShaiLh Salim Cishti 4 he has chosen 

t ThiB ia the opening couplet of a qattdah by lantaram 

2 Probably tl 0 Sattofi ul ilham ( rays of inspiration ) As Faijt has 
been carefnl, in this booh, to use no words containing a dotted lotter the 
work is probably more of interest as a feat of intellectnal gymnastics than 
of value ns a theological treatise Fide Ain t Akbari , trans Blochmann, 
i,649 

S The rdbaqat 1 Alihan contains the following notice of Cishti — 

“ Shaikh Cishti of D 1 I 1 I 1 whose name was Hasan (probably a misreading 
for Hnsain) was one of tl e disciples of Shaikh Salim Cishti He nsed to 
wear the garb of a §ufl and passed his days in religions ecstasy 

* Vide pp 18—27 The text ha3 * Shaikh Islam,” bat “ Salim ” is 
correct 
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this poetical name. He was one of the Sufi members of the 
monastery at Fafchpur, otherwise known as Sikri. ‘ He has 
composed a divan and is the author of several works, one of' 
which is The Book of the Heart and the Soul’* written in verse, 
but in an Indian style, and since its purport is the same as that 
of the book “ Beauty and the Heart,” in which the master Mir 
‘All Shir 1 has displayed his verbosity, it would be a pity to soil 
one’s tongue with the mention of it. 

Perhaps this opening couplet is the only one of several 
thousands of Couplets written by Oishti which is worthy of 
mention : — 

“ Such love has Qais 2 3 for the peacock’s feather 
That it would seem that he believes its eye to be the foot- 
print of Laila’s camel.” 

XXX YI. Ja‘far.& 

He is a Sayyid of Hirat and has good taste in poetry and in 
the composition of enigmas. He was the chief paymaster of 
Ataga Khan 4 * and has written an ode and composed an enigma 
dedicated to Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka , 6 containing a list of his titles 
and prayers for his long life and prosperity. The following few 
couplets are selected from his poems : — 

1 Amir ‘All Shir was the vazir of Sultan Husain Mirza, king of Khurasan, 
of the house of Timur (a.d. 1470 — 1505) and was the patron of the poet 
Jaml. I have not seen a copy of his book, or of Cishti’s, but from the way 
in which the author speaks of them they were probably books on Sufi- ism. 

2 Qais, usually known by hiB epithet of Majnun, “ the distracted by love,” 
was the lover of Lailfi. 

3 This poet is not mentioned in the Am-i-ATcbari nor in the Talaqat-i- 
Akbari. 

4 Shams-ud-din Muhammad Ataga (‘foster-father’) Khan was the foster* 
father of Akbar and was a commander of five thousand, "He was murdered 

by Adham Khan, May 16, 1562. Vide Ain-i-Ahbari, trans. Blochmann, 
i, 321. 

6 jiirza ‘Aziz Kuka, Kkan-i-A‘zam, was the son of Ataga Khan and a 
commander of five thousand. Vide Ain-i-ATclari, trans. Blochmann, i, 

326—328. 
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Now tliat the comb has disturbed those musky locks 1 
Ah, that the wind would bear this message to thine earl” 


“ I would not that the dust, even of musk, should settle on 216 
that cheek, 

God forbid that dust should have a place neai thy heart ” 


“ The place of herbage in the garden is beneath the foot of 
the rose. 

In the garden of thy beauty 2 * * * * * betbage has settled on the 
rose ” 

XXXVII Ja‘far Beg 8 

He is well known as Asaf Khan the Qazvim, and is brother’s 
son to Hirza Ghiyas ud dm ‘All ‘Asaf Khan, the late paymaster 
m-chief He is himself now one of the chief paymasters So 

1 Literally * that mnBky chain " The reference is to the chain hnng m 
the court of an oriental sovereign which petitioners for jostice could shako 
and thns arouse the king and bring their grievances to his notice 

2 C «U\ > as in both MSS Tho text has coa ‘ paradise ” which 
does not smt the meaning of the verse The reference is to the down on 
the cheek of the beloved 

8 Ja'far Beg was Mirza Qiv&m nd din, son of Badi nz Zaman of Qazvin f 
wbo had been laztr of Kashsn daring the reign of Shah Tahmasp and had 
presented his Bon at the Persian Coart He came to India in 1577 and was 
presented to Akbar by his uncle Mirza Ghiyas nd dm ‘All Asaf Khan 
After his nncle’B death he was appointed commander of two thonsand, and 
received the title of Asaf Khan He was appointed successively Thanadtr 
of Sawad (Swat), governor of Kashmir, dnan t kul Subaddr of Bihar and 
commander of three thousand On Jahangir’s accession he was appointed 
atatiq to Snl£an Parviz and, later, Yaktl and commander of five thousand 

He accompanied Parviz to the Dakan as his ataliq and died there m a ii 

1021 (ad 1612) at the age of 63 He was a man of great genius, an 

able financier, a good accountant, a great horticulturist, and one of the best 

poets of his time He was a free thinker, and was one of the members of 
Akbar’s “divine faith " Vide Ain i Akbart, trans Blocbmann, i, 209, 411 — • 
413 et passim, Tuzuk t-Jahangtri, 108, 109 et passim, and the Tabaqat » 

AJcbaru 
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bitter is bis resentment at having received no honour in the 
days in which bis uncle was influential at court, that he continues 
to sliow it, and to attack his uncle even now that he is dead. 1 
His poetic genius is greater than that of all his contemporaries, 
but is restricted by not being exercised, owing to his love of 
pleasure and ease and the great demands made upon his time by 
official business. He is also moderately fond of learning. Had 
he been a man of one occupation he would have enchanted the 
hearts of many of the poverty-sti'ickeu people of this time, 
which would probably have been wox’th to him fox*ty tumans in 
cash. 2 (Whenever he made any considerable sum of money by 
his poetry he would squander it.) 3 

The following few couplets are some of his : — 

“ My lives are cast to-day in the ways of injustice 
For wherever the beloved sets her footheads fall.” 


“ If, like the moth, I fly distractedly around thy candle, 
O obstinate one ! 

My presumptuous flight will at length land me in death.” 


“ The roses of all are despoiled by the autumn, 

But in my case both the rose-tree and the rose-gai’deri are 
gone.” 

“ Thine affair, 0 Ja‘far ! is fallen into the fire, 

217 Two hundred songsters are here not worth one sala- 
mander.” 

“ At length the day of resurrection has come for the 
reckoning of my sin. 

0, tear up the record of the sins of the people.” 

1 Lit. “ He fights and quarrels even with his spirit.” 

• 2 Then equivalent to £120. 

3 The passage in brackets is not in the text, bat has been, supplied from 
the MSS. 
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“ Wliat plain was this and what huntei that always, hi ought 
down the gamo P 

No quarry appeared in view, hut received an arrow from 
him ” ___ 

“ I must write a letter concerning m3 grief to her who 
possesses my heart , 

The gnof of my heart is great, I must writo to my love 
concerning it ” 

‘If Thou ait pleased with Ja'fat, with the faith which he 
holds and his heart, 

I am deputed by him to say that ho freely gives Thee this 
faith and heart ” 

‘ Behold my magnanimity 1 A hundred leaves of the book 
of hope* 

Havo I torn into a hundred pieces nnd washed them with 
tears of blood * ” 

“ A lose has now bloomed in tbo garden afresh, 

For last night the nightingale slept not till the morning ” 


“Since the city was too small to contain the griefs of my 
heart 

The open plain was created for my heart ’ 

‘ All thy complaints ate over, as mine begin, 

For the whole of my complaint is that I do not hear the 
voice of thy complaint ” 


Come into her heart, O pity, and let not my grief be in 
vain ' 

For I am deeply afflicted wlule she is occupied with 
ciuelty 
39 
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“ Ja'far found the way to the street of his loro, 
Now he will hardly rise to his feet again.” 


S lie came and distracted me, and remained not for so long 
That I could make my heart acquainted with consolation.” 

XXXVIII. HatdarI of Tabriz. 1 

He has performed the pilgrimage to Makkah. He was the 
pupil of Lisani, and has written, in reply to the hook Sahw-ul- 

1 In the Tabaqdt-i-Akbart it is said that Haidari came three times from 
1 Iraq to India and, having profited much by the generosity of Akbar’s 
Court, finally returned to ‘Iraq. The following is the substance of Mr. 
Blochmann’s note regarding him, on p. 603, of his translation of vol. i, of 
the Ain-i-Akbari : — 

Haidarl was three times in India. The first time he came he was young, 
and found a patron in Muhammad Qasim Khan of Nishapur. His company 
was more agreeable than his poems. The Masnavl which he wrote in 
imitation of Sa'di’s Bustan is insipid, and remained unknown. Though he 
made money in India he wrote a satirical quatrain on the country, the 
purport of which is that in a country in which two men can feast for a 
rupee the worth of the men is not difficult to guess. On his second return 
to India he found a patron in Mirza 'Aziz Kuka, Khtin-i-A'zam, who gave 
him two thousand rupees for an ode. Shams-ud-din Muhammad, Ataga 
Khan, introduced him at Court. For an ode on the elephant Akbar pre- 
sented him with two thousand rupees and a horse. The third time he came 
to India he attached himself to Mirza ‘Abdur-Raliim, Khankhanan. whom 
he accompanied on his expedition to Gnjarat, and received liberal presents 
for an ode on the victory of Sarkic. He returned to Kaslian, the governor 
of which town, Aglia Khizr Nahiivandi, befriended him. As Tabriz had 
just been destroyed by the Turks of Hum he settled in ‘Iraq, at a place 
called in the MSS. j&i which for its excellent climate and fruits had no 
equal in ‘Iraq or Kh urasan. At about that time Shah ‘Abbas came to that 
place on a hawking expedition and, having been treated with discourtesy 
by a darvtsh, ordered a general massacre of the inhabitants, which was 
happily prevented by Haidari’s iufluence. Haidarl died at this place, be- 
loved by all, in ah. 1002 (ad. 1593-94). His son Samir! came to India 
after his father’s death, and was made by the Khankhanan Mir Sarniin of 
his household. He was also a good officer, and was killed during the wars 
in the Dakan, when with Shahnavaz Khiin, the son of his patron. 
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Lisan (‘ n slip of the tongue’) by Ins fellow pupil Slim if of 
Tabriz the LisRn-ul Ghaib (' % voice from heaven ') m praise of 
Lisani He was for some time in India and then left and 
returned, and again went an ay in. such sort that he cannot 
return again I have seen his dntin, containing about 14,000 
couplets but uith very little good stuff 1 among all these In 
an ode describing the imperial elephants he has wntten 
“ They were not mounds of driven sand — 

His elephants, for they aie in battle airaj 
And, foi tho puipose of engulfing his foes 
They are, on eveiy side, the billons of the ocean of cala 
mity ” 

As meed foi this ode the emperoi oidered that a hoi so and a 
money ieward should he given to him, bat tho ticasurei delayed 
in carrying out the order, and Haidan wrote tins fragment — 

“ I have a difficulty, 0 King ' I w ish to present to thee a 
petition 

My difficulty imprints on my heait a bundled brands of 
regret 

Thou didst command silver and gold to he given to me, 
but from thy treasurer 

It is hard to get, and yet harder not to get 2 * * * 

Some of his verses — 

“No trust is to he placed in the love 8 of the moon faced 
beauties of this world 

A ray of tho sun settles not long on one place 

“ I bum evei with an inward fire, such it is 
I am contemned everywhere, such is my miserable lot 

1 1 have translated literally I 

* From the note on the preceding page it would seem that Haidari at 

last received his reward 

8 Tina is a plaj upon words The word here used means also 

" sun ’ 
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A fragment. 

“ Haidari ! Strive, like the virtuous, to the utmost 

To attain to some perfection in this world of sorrow ; 

For to go from this world deficient in anything 

Is as though one were to leave the hath unclean.” 

XXXIX. HuznI.* 

He was one of the learned men of ‘Iraq. During the dis- 
turbances at Hirat he left that perilous place to journey towards 
India, but before he reached his goal he set forth for the desert 
of non-existence. The following verses are his : — 

“ Laughter comes upon me when I think on the simplicity 
of Huzni, 

For he loves, and expects fidelity from his beloved. 

The loved one, in her ignorance, rendered fruitless my 
efforts on his behalf 8 ; 

And the strange thing is that he is all the more indebted 
to me.” _____ 

“ I throw my darvish’s robe on the fire that thou mayest 
smell the odour of faith 

From the patched garment, every thread of which is a 
fire-worshipper’s sacred thread.” 

XL. HayatI op GtIlan. 3 

He was a sympathetic friend, and excelled in . all descriptions 
of poetry. He entered the imperial service on the recommenda- 

1 Thus described in the Talaqdt-i-Akbarl Mir Huzni was one of the 
learned men of his time. He was travelling from ‘Iraq to pay his respects 
to the emperor, when he died.” In the Ain-i-Akbarl (trans. Blochmann, 
i, 565) he is thus described, “ He was an inquiring man of a philosophical 
turn of mind, and well acquainted with anoient poetry and chronology. He 
was free and easy and good hearted. Friendliness was stamped on his fore- 
head. He is said to have been born in Junabud, and to have been a mer- 
chant. He was the pupil of Qasim-i-Kahi. (See no. II.) 

2 jtibi j. The line as it stands does not 

scan. We should probably read for &j$ 

3 Thus described in the ini-t'-Afc&ar? (i, 674). “A stream from the ocean 
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(ion of Hakim Abu *I-Fatl? nnd grew up in that seivice He 1ms 
written a divan and is well acquainted with the poetry of the 
ancients Although ho is entirely destitute of nctnnl learning 
ho is strenuous and has a sound understanding and a well- 
balanced mind 

The following verses are his — 

“ Watch thyself well in every word that thou utterest, 220 
Repent of a speech which gladdens no heart 
What need hast thou of the wing of a bird ? If the men 
of this age are employed m light talk 
Borrow the foot of tho ant, and flee ” 


“ God doth not accustom my tonguo to the uttering of com 
plaints 

May He not associate mo with complaints, especially of 
thee ' 

Qttatravi 

“Evci hast thou treated mo with haishncss,— thou art 
oxcused 

3 hou hast heard bnt tho narao of faithfulness, — thou art 
excused 

Thou sayest, ‘ I am fnlsoly accused of harshness ’ , 

Thou hast not tned thjself, — thon art excused ” 

Quatrain 

“ So long as thou art employed m tho nurture of vain 
desires 

Thine axe shall strike no stump bnt thine own foot 

of thonght passes by 1 is house correctness and equity are visible on his 
forehead Serenity and truth are in him united , lo la froo from the bad 
qualities of poets ' He is said to have been born at Basht in Gilan and to 
have belonged to tho common people of that place To better 1 is circnm 
stances he went to India, was introduced by Hakim Abu 1 Fath Gflani 
(see c in no VIII) at court, got a jagn and was liked by Akbar Ho 
joined the Khankhanan in tl o wars in tho Dakan and lived chiefly at 
Burhanpur where he bu It a villa and a masjtd called after 1 im He was 
alive in A D 1616 
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No enemy works tliee such mischief as thou workest thy- 
self, 

Thy blood is on the head of thine own imagining.” 


“We have associated with unbelievers 
But found among them no waist worthy of the sacred 
thread ” 1 

An ode. 

“ I desire a house of mourning that I may shut its door on 
myself 

But my resolution has peopled it, and now I desire some 
desert spot. 

The world is disturbed by stories of “ to-morrow ” and 
“ yesterday,” 

I desire some tale of the speech of my own grief. 

221 From the fields of this world, the harvest of ox and ass, 

I desire no harvest nor ear of corn nor even a grain. 

I am content whether I be killed by the sword of the 
warrior of Islam or the arrow of the unbeliever, 

I thirst for my own blood and all I require is a cup. 

Hayati, sit not before me, prevent not my ravings, 

I am a lover and thou art wise, a demented companion 
is what I require.” 


XLI. Haya’I. 

He was in Gujarat with Mirza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad. 2 The 
following verses are by him : — 

“ The message of the loved one re-opens the wound in my 
liver, 

And renews the grief of farewells and the pain of the 
journey.” 

1 the sacred thread worn by Hindus of the higher castes and by fire- 
worshippers. 

2 The author of the Tabaqat-i-Akharl, in which work Haya’i is no 
mentioned. 
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Quatrain 

“ The lover pressed lus cheek against thj door nnd wont, 

Ho displayed that loro winch he had for tliec nnd went 
One night, having obtained admission to the assembly 
and union with thee b) a thousand stratagems, 

The moth opened his eyes to the candle, nnd went ’ 

XLII I.IUATI > 

Hts namo was Yfidgar, nnd ho chimed descent from tho Into 
Snltan Sanjnr,* though in tho Tfirtkh t Nt:HtrI * Mh-zu Ahmad 
says that lie was a Cnghntfii Ho was known for his sincerity 
nnd orthodox) Ho wroto a tllcilti The following urscs aio 
his — 

“From weeping there remains not tn m) liver so much 222 
moisture 

That tho bud of thine airow could wet Ins bill therein " 

“ Would that I could be the 6tnng of thy shift 
So tlmt thou and I might bo enclosed m one gannent " 1 * * 4 

“ That lino of dark musk on tho pngo of tli) check 
Is a now rc\ elation from on high " 

” I constantly como behind tho mnl and com his o)cs in 
sport, 

Hint ho may hn\o no sharo in tho jo) of beholding in) 
beloved," 

“ The dnik mole is placed by tbo coiuci of tluno o)o 
Like a huntoi sitting in ambush foi lus ptey " 

1 II Sint i is thus briefly doaenbed in tl o Ain t AUnri (trant Blochmnnn, 
t 695), * Ilia namo ia YSigu? Ho la a selfish man ’ In tho < 

Akbart ho is described ns a soldier by profession 

* Tlio fifth son of Pir Mnljammad Mirzo grandson of An ir 'll i nr 
8 Tina is the Tbbaqal » Akbari by Mirza Nirim ud din A1 tt al 

4 Cf Tennyson's "The Millers Danghtor’ 
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u Again am I weeping for the beauty of that rose, 

To-day have I seen the rose, for I have again become the 
nightingale.” 

“ Thy ravishing lip has suffered much from fever spots, 

Alas that thy rose-petal has been damaged by hail.” 

Balati’s father had the poetical name of W^alihi. This even- 
ing couplet is by him : — 

“ The moon of the ‘Id has shown her eyebrow, and glad- 
dened my heart, 

Thanks be to God, who has freed me from this thirty 
days’ grief.” 1 

His son, although he had the poetical name of Baqa’i, changed 
it to Rusva’i (‘ the blackguard ’) on account of his unprofitable- 
ness. He met an early death, for having, by instructions from 
his mother, given his unfortunate father poison, for some fault 
that he had committed. He was sent, by the emperor’s order, from 
Kashmir to Labor, where the Kotwal executed him. He had 
some poetic genius, and wrote the following couplet : — 

^ “ While thy death-dealing glance is the despoiler of life 

Death looks on from afar with regret.” 

XLIII. The^Khan-i-A'zam . 2 

He is Ataga Khan who, when the imperial army was defeated 
at Jausa , 8 at the time when the king who had obtained forgive- 

1 The thirty days’ fast of Ramazan, which comes to an end on the 
appearance of the new moon of Shawwal, which nshers in the ‘Id-ul-Fitr. 

2 Shams-ud-din Muhammad Khun entered the service of Kamriin Mirza 
as a common soldier. For the service rendered in saving his life Humayun 
attached him to his service and subsequently, at Amarkot, appointed his 
wife wet-nurse ( anaga ) to the child Akbar, conferring on her the title of 
Ji Ji anaga. Shnms-ud-din remained with the young prince while Humayun 
was in Persia, and received, after the emperor’s I’estoration, the title of 
Ataga (‘foster-father’) Khiin. After Akbar’s accession Ataga Khan was 
sent to Kabul to bring to India the empress-mother and the other Begams. 

3 A village on the banks of the Ganges, where Humayun was defeated 
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ness, 1 the emperor Ilumayun, fell, liko a crocodile, into tbo river 
Ganges, and the sun of dignity * nearly disappeared for ever 
in that boundless wasto of waters, seized his hand and brought 
him from that whirlpool of calamity and from the deep waters 
of destruction to tho shore of safoty and security. This service 
led to Ins ver} great advancement 
Although his dignity is too great for him to ho described as a 
poet or one given to poetry, still, as ho had poetio genius tho 
following \crses by him are quoted — 

“ My littlo tear, set not thy foot forth from tho houso of my 
oyo 

For well born children 8 leave tho houso hot seldom,” 


“ If tho full moon in her glory should boast o’er tho sun of 
thy faco 

She will at Inst Binh down from tho turquoise shy invert- 
ed ” 

by gliCr glib Fids vol i, trans. Ranking, pp 459 and n 4 and 402 and 
n 3 Badaoni Is, however, mistaken hero in saying tlat Ataga Khln’a 
•pmeo was rendered nt tbo battle of Jnusa Humlyun was saved after 
that battle by a wator carrier named acoording to Firijhta Nijsm, who la 
said by tho same antbonty to hato been allowed as a reward, to oconpy tbo 
throne for half a day Ataga Khsn saved Ilnmayun after tbo bottlo of 
Q man] " Tho Kmg rodo off with the intontion of going to tho high 
ground This action of his in itself afforded on exenao to hit men to flee, 
and a aerions defeat ensued Moreover, tho king, wbllo crossing tho nror 
Ganges, became separated from his horao and, by tho help of £Lams ad dm 
Jlnljammnd of 01 nzm (who eventually bccatno tho foster father of tho 
prince s most excellent majesty, and was honoured in UindustSn with the 
title of A ?nm K1 in) escaped from tho water and returned to Agro " 
1 ule vol i, trai s. Rnnking p 401 Niramnldm Ahmnd, in tl o fabaqat 
says 11 He hod tho title of Khim i A'^am, and wsb the foster fathor of his 
majesty Ho attained to tho grade of an and Faiil of tho empire and 
tasted tho cup of mnityrdom at tho hands of Adham Kh5n ” (Mny 10 
1602) 

1 That is to say, deceased 

2 MS (B)las (jl*» and if this reading be accepted tl o translation 
will bo, “ his 8 in nearly disappcaied etc. 

8 obvious reference to «■ * tl e pupil of tl e eye * 

40 
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The following quatrain is by his son, Yusuf Muhammad 
Khan — 

“ Those who walk self-satisfiecl in the street of desire are of 
one sort, 

The paupers of the valley of love of another. 

Ihose who seek aught but the pleasure of the beloved 

Differ widely from those who grieve with love.” 

XLIV. Khanjab Beg. 1 2 3 * * * * 8 

He is one of the Caghatai nobles and is related to Tardi Beg 
Khan,® who has been already mentioned. He has written a 
224 masnavi of three hundred couplets on his own condition and con- 
taining also the praise of the emperor. He is a versatile man, 
unequalled in the art of war, in calligraphy, in jioet ry, in the 
composition of enigmas, in general knowledge, in the use of the 
astrolabe, in astronomy, and in handling figures. He is also the 
author of several works, and he has enumerated his own ex- 
cellences in the masnavi already mentioned. In the art of music 
he collected information regarding the systems of the Persians and 

1 MS. (A) styles him, wrongly, Muhammad Yusuf Khan. He was the 
eldest son of Ataga Khan and distinguished himself, when twelve years old, 
in the fight with Bairam Khun, and was made a Khan. When his father 
had been killed by Adham Khan Akbar took care of him and his younger 
brother, ‘Aziz Kuka. He distinguished himself during the several rebel- 
lions of the Khan Zamau. He died, of excessive drinking, in 1565-66, 
at the age of eighteen. 

2 Thus described in the Tabaqdt-i-Akbari : — “ He is one of the old Caghatai 
amirs of this dynasty. He was an accomplished man and excelled specially 
in music. He had poetic genius and wrote a 'well-known masnavi on 
dancing girls. 

3 A noble of Humayun’s court, who was faithless to his master but was 

forgiven after Humay un’s return from Persia. During the conquest of 

India Tardi Beg Khan distinguished himself and received Mewiit in jdgir. 

On Humayun’s death he read the khulbah in Akbar’s name and sent the 
crown jewels to him in the Panjab. He was appointed by Akbar a com- 
mander of five thousand and governor of Dihll. On Hemus approach he 

evacuated Dihli after some unsuccessful fighting and on this account was put 

to death by Bairam Khan in 1556. 
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tho Indians find particularly legnrding tho sis modes 1 of Hindu 
music, an undertaking winch is impossible except to wealthy men 
of high rank and exalted position , and, indeed, tboro is now no 
trace of that information left in tho land 

He had no equal in Ins time Tbeso few couplets, written for 
the edification and insti action of the emperor, nro excerpted from 
the lmijtfiuit alieady mentioned — 

1 0 King * Tho world is a w ornlet fill place 
Hi cry moment it presents some ficsli spectacle 
rito rciolving sk), like a deceitful juggler, 

Begins ever} moment some new prank. 

From times of old there have been in the world 

Crowned kings, with armies and suites 

Of thoso old heroes, with all then desires and ambitions 

lhero lcmnm time worn histones, naught else 

Had tho prophets seen an) hopo of permanence m tho world 

Wli) should the) lia\o fled from it J 

0 King' tl o works of this world nro all ciux , 

Thus is it now, and was in the past, and c\cr will bo 
Among all these complicated affairs 

One’s first object should bo to ncqunc a good name, tho lest 
is naught 

Tho object of this long hnrangno of mine is to saj 
What thou should’st do non that thy turn foi soiercignty 
has arm ed 

In this ago, in which the world is adorned by thy picsenco, 
Mil) God bo th) protectoi from liaim' 

If tho Titimfi* has flown from this rose garde l 
Cast thou thy shadow on om heads 
Since my words are without guilo 
It is meet that I should offor thee counsel 

1 The modeB are Bhairav Malai Saiatuj, Htndol, rasunt, DipaL, 
and Slegh 

2 l** A fab lions bird, supposed to fly constantly in tho mr withont touch 
ing tho ground and lookod nj on n9 a bird of hippy omen, prognosticating a 
crown to eveiy one whom it overshadows 
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Since I strive only for thy welfare, 

Why should I conceal from thee the words of truth ? 

To all words, whether uttered by this one or that one, 1 
Give ear, if they touch the root of the matter. 

It behoves a king, both in season and out of season, 

To take heed to himself and to consider both the people 
and God. 

225 The poor man’s error leads only to the loss of his bread, 
The king’s error is a calamity to the -world. 

The beggar takes heed only for his gullet and his patched 
robe. 

In the king’s heart there must be thought for the people. 
Kingship is best exercised according to law, 

As the king’s order is authenticated by his great seal. 

Since it is thy turn to exercise sovereignty, 

It is necessary for thee to exercise caution and prudence. 
Thou art as the candle, thy kingdom as the house, 

And thy people are around thee like moths. 

The mote in the sunbeam is not seen if the sun shines not, 
And where there is no candle there is no moth. 

That is to say, the livelihood of all is from thee, 

Thou art the shepherd, and thy people are the flock. 

The flock has come to thy pasture ; 

How canst thou leave the flock to wander unrestrained F 
God has appointed thee their guardian, 

The shepherd’s dignity belongs to His prophets ; 

Neglect not then the practice of the prophets. 

But take heed to thyself and also to mankind. 

A happy life is a jewel. See that thou value it properly, 
And count as gain both wealth and dominion. 

Thou art a king with a prophet’s attributes, 

Thou art in the world for a great work. 

Justice and equity, generosity, knowledge, liberality, 

Favour and grace, humanity kindness, and faithfulness. 

I j +0 b ‘ Zaid ’ or ‘ Ann-,’ proper n»mei used by way of generalization • 
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All these tlion bast by tho graco of God, 

What shall I do if thou ignore thine own woith 9 
Thou ndest, laughing liglit-licaitcdly , on thy fieico ole 
pliant, 

Bat the people lining tho wall* to seo theo pass aro wcopmg 
Thou laycst thy hand on the tnsh of tho elephant, 

But thy people taho the fingei of anxiety between then 
teeth 

Tlion layest tliy lmnd on the elephant b trunk 
Bat onr sleeves are shaken ftcc of the world 
Thou boldly Incest the 1 aging tigei, 

While men flee on every side in tcrroi 
1 tike thou thy pleasnro m tho fighting of leopards 
Whilo wo in fear tear onr faces with our hands and our 
nails 

Thon withstandest unmoved tho attack of tho wolf, 

While all, both great and small, wondei at theo from afar 
Thou seizest by its neck tho snake that has, like tho 
dragon, an arrow foi its tongue, 

Wlnlo tho people of tho world are writhing in dread 
Ihou nrt swimming m a boundless ocean, 

Whilo wo, washing our hands of lifo, stand trembling 
on its brink 

Thon entercst tho forest mtont on the chase, 

Tho people stand at its margin tn fern and anxiety 
Jn one dark night thou traveliest a month’s journoy, 

While men struggle aftei thee sighing for the light of a 
torch 

Thou wandorest almost naked in the cold, 

While the people aie shivering under their wrappings 
Thou runnest, heavily clad, in the heat, 

While the people bathed in sweat, take shelter under a tree 
Thou presses t onward in every direction on foot, 

While we on our hoises are fainting with weauness 
Thou facest the warlike foo on the field of battle, 

While tho army looks on from every side 
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Wliat favour is this, and what sympathy, 

That thou hast towards us and towards thyself ? 

This valour of thine is beyond conception, 

This bravery is ever fresh in thee. 

Although these things are doubtless a merit, 

They are, nevertheless, a defect in a king 
While the king remains far removed from hurt, 

The people of his land are in safety : 

If a king never spares himself, 

The whole world is thrown into confusion. [presence • 

We desire the world and our lives to be blessed with thy 
Without thee what are the world and our lives to us ? 
Khan-jar, beware of prolixity, 

And weary not the king’s heart : 

This speech of thine has wandered from the point, 

And the king has no need of it : 

Since he is accepted before God 

His wealth consists in devotion to business. 

His very sleep is perfect wakefulness 
Even when he wanders, it is perfect wisdom. 

The right is with him who does his duty 
And thus becomes independent of all labour.” 

When he recited this masnavl he was honoured with various 
favours. He has also composed a divan, which is well known. 
The following verses are by him : — 

“ How often in her street shall my heart secretly heave sighs, 
And afterwards how often shall I lament that my life is 
leaving me?" 

“ The waters have passed over my head, and my life has gone 
on the breeze ; 

My body has become dust ; yet still the fire of my heart 
breaks into flame.” 

At the time when the Khanzaman and Bahadur raised their 
heads as high as the star Capella in turbulence and rebellion 1 

1 ‘All Qali KMn received the title of Khanzaman after defeating and 



Kbnnjii Beg "ns confederate with them, and fled into Bengal, 
and ho hn< probably disappeared in eonscqnpnce of thoso dis- 
orders 

XLV. J^JlCSRAVl. 1 

Ho is sister* n son to Mirra QSsim of Jnnftbid.* Ho cime to 
India nfter pci forming the pHgrimngc to tho Ilijity, nnd ho is in 
tho scrncoof tho emperor’s eldest son.* Ho is worthy of mention. 
Tho following verses nrc by him — 

"Tho hcait of IQinsnuI is so inflamed with the light of love 
That candles to light his tomb ma\ bo made of Ins bones " 

capturing Hemii at Plnipst Rahtdnr was ! !• younger brother The 
JOjin I ZatrSn rendered moil Important lerrices by clearing the eastern 
district* of Sfchln* and nmnied Rrrnt wealth from lil# spoils He was 
constantly In rebellion lie first fell Into diijrwoe owing to a scandalous 
affair with ShShnm flepr, who had been page lo Ilumljun and was deprived 
of hla mfljrtif#. He then rebelled, and hath g defeated the Afgljins tinder ghfr 
ivhln, tl e inn of ' Adli, In Jannpur, retained t! e spoil for himself At the 
end of the ilxth jnr of hi* reign Altar morrd against him in person, but the 
fOjInrsmln submitted, and was pinioned and hi* rnihill* In Jannpur wero 
restored to him In tho tenth year h« ngaln rebelled but was Induced by 
Mnn'imHljtn to submit Late In the year 1WVJ, when Akbar marched against 
Mim Muhammad Halim, tin JCtjiiirnmin rebelled nga{n,rrnd the /Q«/6ah nt 
Jannpur In the name of Miral Mnlpninmad Halim, anil marched against 
Qnnnau) ' In 16C7 Altmr tesoWtd no longer to pardon the Kh»n*nmln. 
left the Pmjab, returned to Agm, and marched thence against tho rebel 
Tho Kll*n*amin fled from Qnnnauj to Minilpnr where hli brother Dahidar 
was The rebels were finally defeated by Altar at Fnthpur nbout 10 or 12 
miles 8 E of Kara, on tho Ganges, on Juno 0 I D07 Rah&dnr was captured 
and o seen ted nnd the Kh lnramSn waailecApitated by a soldier, Ins bead taing 
brought to Akbar Itwai probably after thl* battln tlmt Khanlnr Reg fled 
to Rengal 

1 Called in tho din-i Alburl (trnns. Rlochmann, I, 601) Khnsravi of Qaln, 
n town between Yard and Hirst. IMghisttnionll* Mm Rnyyid Amir Khnsravi 
nnd says that ho ezcolted in mtisic According to tho Jlitnqut idlbrri he 
Arn« sister's ion to Mirzi Qnstm of Ituknabid (probably a misreading) nnd 
entered the omporor’s scrvlco, in which he was honoured by tho Imperial 
bounty 

2 Otherwise Jnnibnd nnd GfmabSd. 

8 8n1|nn Salim, afterwards tho emperor Jnh jngir. 
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" ^ 1C ^ 0ns ^ 10 temple of Mnkkah will not pollute their 
claws with my blood, 

Do thou, my companion, regale with this morsel the dogs 
of the monastery,” 1 

XLVI, Min DaukI. 8 

His name is Sultan Bayazld, and his title I£ci tib-ul- Hfulk (‘scribe 
of the kingdom ). It is probable that nobody in Hindustan has 
written the nasta'liq hand better than he, and he has reasonably 
good taste in poeti’y. At the end of his life he obtained grace to 
perform the pilgrimage of Islam. The following' verses are by 
him : — 

“ At times thou art in my very soul, and at times in my 
afflicted heart, 

Such is thy levity that thou canst not remain in one 
place.” 

An ode . 

“ Had I not been pampered by union with thee, 

I had never suffered so much now from parting with thee. 8 

228 The bird of my heart is burnt like a moth. Ah me ! 

Would that I had never fluttered around that candle which 
illumines the night. 

Had I not brought blood to my eyes with the arrow of her 
eyelashes, 

I had never become a mark for her heart-piercing arrow.” 

A quatrain. 

“ Since my love has departed from my sight, 

My heart’s blood flows from my afflicted eyes. 

1 i.e. “ Since Islam will have none of me hand me over to the Christians 
or the Zoroastrians.” 

2 Called in the Ain-i-Aklari (trans. Blochmann, i, 103), where he is men- 
tioned only as a calligraphic, Maulana Dauri. In the Tabaqat-i-Aklarl he is 
thus described, “Mir Dauri, a calligrnphist to whom the emperor gave the 
title of Katib-ul-Mulk. He is the author of a divan” He was born at 

Hirat. 

3 Cf. ‘ Ae fond Kiss ’ by Burns, 
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Sho li*w gone from m} sight but not gone fiom my heart 
Nay, surely this cannot be, 

Foi that which goes from the sight goes from the heait * 

One of the Alir s pupils in calligraphy, who was also one o£ the 
writer s companions, was Ivhwaja Ibrahim Hnsain the Ahadt 1 
(may God have mercy on him’), who was a well born man of the 
city of Balut 2 and closely related to Shaikh ‘ Abd nr Rahman the 
Baluti of Lahor, who was, in his time famed thronghnut tlie 
world as a religious leader and a follower of the s unts Khwaja 
Ibrahim Husain in tho flower of ins youth left this world of deceit 
for the abode of joy, to the mfimto regret of his fnends, and the 
writer suffered in one jear, and within the space of a few days 
the grief of losing him and tho grief of losing Mirza Nizam nd 
din Aljmad , 8 and these griefs renewed my regret for the loss of 
my old fi lends— a regret which grows stronger every day 

1 Tho Afladisweroacorpsof picked men corresponding to the Gentlemen of 
the Lifeguards’ in tho days of Charles II and James VII Most of tho clerks 
in tho imperial offices and the foremen in Akbar s workshops belonged to 
tl is corps According to Abu 1 Fa$l they were called Ahadis becauso they 
wore fit ‘for a harmonious unity’ whatever meaning was attached by 
Akbar’a phrase maker to that cryptio utterance They provided their own 
horses and woro thus what we cill eila^ddrs and men were frequently 
selected for command from this corps diUte Vide t Akbart trans 
Blochmann i passim Ahhar was so prejudiced aga nst tl e Arab c language 
as being the sacred tongue of Islam that he condescended to tamper with 
the spelling of words excluding tetters that were peculiar to Arabio 

thus became in official records 

2 In north western Af gh anistan 

3 The author of the Tabaqit * AJcbnri and intimate friend of the author 
Badaoi i (vol u text 397) says, He passed away from this faithless world 
at the age of 45 of a hectic fover and earned nothing with him but a good 
: arae Many of h s fr e ds and companions who had had experience of his 
courtesy entert ined great hopes of 1 im bat one more than this worthless 
o e closely bound to him by a community of fmth ai d friendship entirely 
d sinterested so far as worldly matters were concerned We shed tears of 
gi of ai d beat our breasts with the stone of despair but saw at length no 
remedy but patience and res gnat on which are tl e quality of the I oly and 
tl e practice of the p oas Rogardu g this calamity as tl e greatest of mis 
fortunes and disasters I took it greatly to heart and henceforth let my heart 

41 
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. : Alas, I see no remedy for my pain ! 

I had some hope of union : — that is gone 
All my concerns are languishing, because 
,1 I see that the promise of my friends is unfulfilled. 

'• Alas ! ' Misfortunes have crowded so thickly upon me that I have 
‘Scarcely the strength left to bewail them. But what cause is there 
•for bewailing, since we are all beneath one dome and have but to 
pass behind the veil to meet once more P 

The following chronogram was composed on Khwaja Ibrahim 
Husain’s death : — 

* In -accordance with the command of the Baler of the 
universe, 

In the month of Safar, Khwaja Ibrahim Husain 
Journeyed from this world of wickedness and dishonour, 
And the date of his death was found in the words, 

1 Khwaja Ibrahim Husain.”’ 1 

. XLYII. Dakhli . 2 • - 

' He' has recently come from ‘Iraq and lias been appointed an 

go out no more in friendship to any person, resigning myself to the corner of 
obscurity.” 

- 1 The sum of the letters is 600 +6+1+3+5+1+2+ 200 + 1 + 5 + 10 + 

40 + 8 + 60+ 10 + 50 = 097 (a d. 1589). 

2 - In the Aln-i-Akbari (trans. Blochmnnn, i, 608) Dakhli ‘of Isfahan ’ is 
thus described, “ He is a man without selfishness and of a reserved character. 
‘Though he says but little he is a man of worth.” Mr. Blochmann discovered 
the following facts about Dakhli. His name was Malik Ahmad, and be was 
the son of Malik-ul-Muluk Maqsiid ‘All, proprietor of Verkopai, twelve 
farsaMs from Isfahan. His mother’s father was the great Shaikh Abu-1- 
Qasim, who had such influence with Tahmnsp that several legacies in Persia 
belonging to Makkah were transferred to him, and of other foundations he 
was appointed Mutaivalli. He thus grew rich, and obtained so great a 
following that people persuaded Tahmasp that he was bent on rebellion or 
heresy. He'was therefore blinded, and afterwards lived a retired life. He 
addressed to Tahmnsp a poem which procured him a pension. In his retire- 
ment Dakhli was employed to arrange his poems and thus acquired a taste 
for poetry, and received from his grandfather the taMalns of Dakhli. After 
attending on his maternal uncle for some time Dakhli went to Isfahan, whore 
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Aliadi t l and before be attained tin** dignity bo \woto the following 
quatrain on Sharif 1 Snrmadl* the roster-keeper, mspector of 
tlio dAadfi, who hns ati cnoimoasmous toclio — 

" lhis simpleton will nt length hecomo nn Aftadi, 

And will bo asking for the felt cap * 

In the depth of bis pciplcxitv lie will, a bandied times a 
da>, 

lleeome a sacrifice foi Sarnmdi s moustacbe ' 

XLVIII DamdT 4 

Danib is n ullage mi the district of NisbapCi , 1 where bo 
passed a life of bumble contentment m tilling the soil. Suddenly 
the seed of wandering was sown in his heart and bo conceived a 
desire to usit India ami gamed no ndiantngc from his husbandly 
Holms written most of bis poctij in Ins own rustic dialect, but 
lias also composed man) odes m moro polished language. He 
gave up tlio use of bis own rustic dialect when bo found that it 
could not bo understood bj the generality of people Ono daj 
a poet with tlio iakhtlluf of Ulfati was placing polo, wbeu bis 
stick flew from his hand and stiuck him on the nose D&nihl 
wrote the following epigram on the cirenmstance — 

“So much bad verso did Ulfati recite 
That all tho libertines were delighted w ith him 
His polo stick bj ill chance broko 
The budge of bis noso instead of bis teeth " • 

Tbcj su) that Qillj Kh&n 7 was the Bubjectof this epigram 

lie acquired some reputation ns a poet lip com© to India in A d 16S9 and 
was for fir© year* in A Khar's service In 1691 95 ho went to tho Dakan and 
found a patron in tho Khan Khinan m whose servico ho was in 1016 Ho 
was a bood soldier 

J Vtde p 317, n 1 

* 1 ide no LKII 

8 Morn by the Ahadu 

* Dumhi is not mentioned in tho dm t dkbaiv nor in the Thbagot i dlborj 

6 Or Nijhabtir, tho well known town in Khurasan 

« i o , that ho might reute no more poetry 

1 Fide no XV 


230 
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From' the two magicians, coquetry and blandishment, 

The drunkard may learn quarrelsomeness. 

Dava’i, the longing for association with the fair, 

Is an attempt to unite flame and cotton.” 

L. RafPT. 1 

He is Mir Haidar of Kashan, the composer of enigmas. His 
understanding is excellent and he has correct taste. He is un- 
rivalled in the art of composing enigmas and chronograms, 8 — 

J Mr. Blochmnnn in note 3 on p. 593 of his translation of the Ain-i- 
Akbarl says, “His fn!l name, according to TaqT-i-Auhadi is Amir Rnfi‘-nd-dTn 
Haidar. He was a Tabatabn Sayyid of Kashnn. Tlie Ma’aslr-i-Rahiml 
states that ho left Persia in 999 (a.d. 1590-91) on account of some wrong 
which he had suffered from tho King of Persia, went from Gujarat in company 
with Khwiija Habibullnh to Labor, and was well received by Akbnr.’’ 
After a stay of a few years in India he returned to his' conntry and in the 
shipwreck mentioned below lost property to the value of two lakhs of 
rupees. Rafi‘1 was snved and retnrned to India, whpre his losses created 
much sympathy, and he received, at Akbnr’s wish, vnlnable presents from 
the Amirs. After some time he again retnrned to his country, his two 
Bojourns in India having lasted about eight lunar years. He went to 
Makkah and Madinuh, where ho stayed four years. In a.d. 1604 he re- 
turned to Kashan, found favour with Shah ‘Abbas, and received some rent- 
free lands in his native town. According to the Atashkada-i-Azari he died 
in a.h. 1032 (a.d. 1622-23). He had a son, Mir Hasham-i-Sanjar, mentioned 
as a poet in the Ain (trans. i, 595). 

Kafi‘i is thus described in the Ain, “ ITis name is Haidar. He is well 
acquainted with the art of poetry, aud is distinguished as a writer of 
riddles and chronograms.” The Tabaqat-i-Akbavi contains the following 
notice of him, “ Mir Haidar, the writer of enigmas, had the poetical name 
of Rafi‘i. His understanding is excellent and be has correct taste, and is 
unrivalled in the art of composing enigmas and chronograms. He spent 
his time in the emperor’s service.” 

2 One of EafPi’s feats in this way was the discovery that the numerical 
values of the letters of the Siirat-ul-Ikhlas, the 112th chapter of the Qur’dri, 
gave the date of the completion of Faizi’s Saiuati‘-ul-Ilham, the commentary 
on the Qur'an composed entirely of letters without dots. The chapter, 
whioh is also called Surat-ut-Tau/ud, runs as follows 
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indeed, he does not even know that tlieie are any aits but these 
two One day Shaikh Faiz! told lnm that the ait of composing 
enigmas had gone out of fashion in Hindustan and that the 
practice of it was considered unwoithy He replied, “I have 
toiled for years in my own countiy in the study of emgmns, and 
now that I have grown old in this pursuit, how can I give it up ? " 

He camo with hOiwaja Habibullah from Gujarat to Lahot and 
received a fixed allowance from the emperoi s pi ivy puise and 
from courtiers He embatked in a ship and set sail for his 
native land, but, when lie had passed Hurmuz and was nearing 
Kij and Makian, 1 Ins ship was wrecked and all that he had was 
lost, among tho rest several parts of Shaikh Faizi’s pointless 
comraentaiy 8 on the Qtit fln, letters of mtioduction fiom learned 
men, and Fazu’s dftfln, a copy of which he was sending abroad 233 
in order to increase his reputation 

The following verses are by Rafi'i — 

"I have a tendei heart, my spughtly love what jemedy 
is there foi mo ? 

I nm a lover with the nature of one beloved what can 
Ido?” 

“ I was jealous of RafiVs coffin for thou 
Didst accompany it weeping more bitterly than the 
moumeis ” 

A quatrain 

“The devotee sms not, for Thou art the Avengei, 

We ate Bteeped m sin, fot Ihou ait the Paidoncr 

and tho Bum of the letters gives the date A a 972 (=iii 1564 65) Mr 
Blochmann in note 2 on p 649 of his transl ition of vol l of the Am t 
Alihan makes tho date a n 1002 ( = ad 1693 94) bnt this is an error For 
this fortunate discovery Rafi i received 10 000 rupees from Fain 

1 Badaoni s geography is hero at fault R fi i could not have reached 
Hurmuz (Ormuz) which is an Island in the Persian Gulf opposite to 
Gombroon or Bandar i ‘Abbas until he had passed beyond the coast of 
Makran Kij is an inland town of Makran 
a T1 at is to sny 1 ' e commeutarv composed of undotted letters See note 
(1) above 
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He calls Thee the Avenger, and we the Pardoner, 

0 Lord ! say which name Thou preferrest.” 

And he has a quatrain which contains twenty-six chrono- 
grams. 1 

LI. Raha’I. 2 

He is descended from Shaikh Zain-ud-din of Khavaf, 3 and he 
has composed a famous divan. The following verses are his : 

“ 0 love, thou didst encourage me (o hope for thy favour, 
And didst then repulse my hope on every side.” 


“ I travelled in order to ease my heart of its grief, 

How was I to know that a hundred mountains of grief 
would confront me on my way ? ” 


“ The secrets which I have with that rose are as buds formed 
of my heart’s blood ; 

To tell the heart’s secrets to all is hard indeed.” 

1 This quatrain has not been quoted, and is not mentioned either in the 
Am or in the Tabaqdb. 

2 Vide Ain-i-Akbari, traus. Blochmann, i, 592, and note 1. It is there 
said of Rabai that “ he pretended to be a Sufi.” His name was Maulana 
Sa'd-ud-din of Khavaf or Khaf. 

S Zain-ud-din Khafi or Khavafi, from whom Raha’i traced his descent, 
was a famous saint who died in the beginning of Shawwal, a.h. 838 (May 
A.D. 1435). He was buried first at Mnlin (or Balin), then at Darvlshabad, 
then at Hirat. His biography is given in Jami’s Nafhat-ul-Uns, and he is 
not to be confounded with the saint Zain-ud-din Taibadi. 

Khaf or Khavaf is a district and town in Khurasan, which belonged to 
the x’evenue district of Nishabur, and was famous for the kings, ministers, 
and leai-ned men which it produced. The town was also famous for the 
fact that its inhabitants were bigoted Sunnis, and were persecuted by Shall 
‘Abbas of Persia. Its inhabitants are now Shi'ahs. The number of 
Khavafis in the service of the Mughal emperors was considerable. The one 
whose name is best known is Muhammad Hiisham, known as Khafi or 
Khavafi Khan, author of the MuniciMab-ul-Lubab , a valuable historical 
work in three volqmes, 
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Pass not from my eyes like tears, my dear, 

Be more humane and pass not thus by men ” 1 234 

; In the heat of thy “wrath thou thro west me into the fire, 

And then coquettishly warmest thy hands at the fire ” 


‘ I have so devoted myself to thankfulness for that small 
month and that eyebrow like the new moon 
That nobody now calls me to mind ” 

“ I have suffered cruelty not only at the bauds of that 
faithless and capricious gill 

Bnt at the hands of all fiom whom I hoped for faithful* 
ness ” 

“ Thou, ray friend, dost not know all the grief of my heart, 
Nm all that I have suffered at the hands of that cruel 
moon faced beauty ” 

L1I BAUQTIANf 8 

He was an impudent jack padding whose jesting passed all 
bounds. He was for many years in the service of the emperor 
He has written a dnan containing nearly three thousand 
couplets This is one of his couplets —* 

“ The martyr who suffers death by the sword of his injustice 
enjoys fife eternal 

Perhaps the mastei armourer who tempered the sword 
used the water of life ’ 

The idea contained m this couplet closely lesembles that in 
the couplet of Mir Asliki, 3 already quoted, namely — 

1 It is difficult m translation to preserve tlie pnn on tj'O&y 0 (' humanity,’ 
* nrbamty ’) and pty 0 (‘ a human being’} 

2 Banghani is not mentioned m the Am In the fhbaqat he is thus 
described, “ He was for many years m the emperor's service He had a 
bitter tongue as a lampooner ” 

3 Vide supra no XI 

42 
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“ Those slain by thy cruelty lie scattered here and there 
like drunken men ; 

It would seem that thy sword was tempered with wine 
instead of water.” 

The following verses are also by Rau gh anx : — 

“ I weep not for her cruelty, for I fear that my rival 
235 Might guess from my weeping whose cruelty was its 
cause.” 

“ My burning heart in her hands and beneath her feet is 
like a live coal, 

Which a boy in sport takes up and quickly flings away.” 


“ Thy dignity so plants upon the mountains the foot of 
clemency 

That fountains of water flow from each vein of it.” 


“ 0 messenger ! Give her by word of mouth an account of 
my condition, 1 for in my letter 
There are many words which have flowed from my pen 
while I was beside myself.” 


. “.The messenger gives me news of her coming 

In order that the force of my desire for her may draw me 
to the road by which she is to pass.” 

In the year H. 980 (a. D. 1572), when the imperial army was 
marching towards Gujarat, 3 Raughaui died beneath the fort of 
Abugarh 3 and was buried there. Qasim Arsalan 4 made the 
following chronogram on his death : — 

1 Or, ‘ my desire.’ if the variant pfjr* 3 be accepted. 

2 When Akbar was marching to the conquest of Gujarat, which was 
annexed to the empire at the end of 1572. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 139— 

■149.' _ ; 

3 Mount Abu in Rajputana, now a well-known sanatorium. 

4 fide supra, p. 251. 
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“ Like a dog he delivored np his 6onl to the abode of in- 
fidelity ” 1 * * * 5 * * 


Lm Zain £tiAk Kola* 

In playing Hiudu music, beating the drum, and other accom- 
plishments of that sort ho is unrivalled in. this ago Although 
ho cannot bo said to liavo anj other accomplishments, save 
calligraphy and transcription, jet ho sometimes composes a 
couplet The following is one of hxs couplets — 

“ This world, which moves crookedly, giies mo no rest, 

Until I ha\o threaded my nctdlo with tho thread of my 
desire *' 


LIV. SdlxIn op Saplvk 8 

Saplak is a village in tho Qandaliar district Tho vulgar in 
India call him Siplaki (Sipkali) with a kasr to tho which 

1 Tho numerical vnlnes of tho letters, added togetl cr rjvo 091, or ono 
year in excess of the correct date. 

* Zain Khan was the son of Khwoja Maq?ud ‘Ah, n sorvaut of Akbar’s 
mother and Pica Jnw Awogn, ono of Akbnr’s nnrsca Ab he was thus 
Akbar's foster brother, ho was called fvuki Tho daughter of Khwajo 
yjlftsan (Zftin Khin’a paternal undo) married Sultnn Salim (Jahangir) and 
was the mother of 8uh.au Parviz In A d 1695 9G SoU*n Salim married 
Zam Khan’s daughter Zorn Khan waa employed ngamst the Afghans in 
tho campaign in which Bir Bar foil In 1680 he operated successfully 
ngamst Vno TinAimuofis un5 fVuoria 'near Peshawar, and in Vbcfi was ap 
pointed governor of Zibnhstsn In 1683 he moved against tho Yusnfzais, 
and, nftor eight months’ lighting, subdaed them In 1689 he was employod 
ngnmat rebellious Ztimmdirs in tho Himalayns and subdaed them In 
1690 he was made a commander of four thousand nnd in 1G95 90 a commnndor 
of fivo thousand He died in 1601 02 partly from excessive drinking 

Vtde Am i-Albari trans Bloohmann, 1 , 314 In the Tabaqat he ih given a 
title, apparently a iafcSaliut, which I cannot understand It reads Al 

Fathaba The text of the Laklmau edition of the Tabaqat is very corrupt 

5 I have wot been able to find the village ‘Saplak* andtbereforo c moot 

be sure that tl e vowels in this are correct MSS (A) and (B) road 

‘ SapkaTi’ or Sipkah, and tins reading agrees better than that in the text 

with the Indian nickname given to the poet Vtie in fra 
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means * a lizard,’ 1 and this greatly offended him, and he used to 
say, “ What can I do, though they call me by the name of such 
a dirty carrion creature ? ” He was a devotee girt as to the loins 
and unfettered by conventions. On the day on which he saw 
Mulla Qasim Kahi 2 he asked him his age. Qasim replied, 
“ I am two years younger than God.” Sultan said, “ My dear 
sir, I took you to be two years older. I fear you are deducting 
from your years.” Mulla Qasim laughed and said, “ Toti are 
worthy to associate with us.” It may be noted that as Mulla 
Qasim Kahi was a great plagiarist he probably borrowed this 
speech from Shaikh Bayazid of Bustam 8 who said, “ I am 
younger than my Lord by two years. ’’ This is one of the 
ravings of the Sufis, and some men of God have interpreted it 
to mean, “ I am younger than God (may He be honoured and 
glorified!) by two years, i.e. in two qualities, that is to say self- 
existence and omnipotence ” ; for a creature may display all 
divine attributes and qualities except these two ; for the brand 
of accidental existence and dependence can never be removed 
from the forehead of a created being. I ask forgiveness of God for 
this nonsense and these ravings ! 

Sultan had a disposition well attuned to poetry. When he saw 
the Khanzaman, 4 ’ who also used Sultan as a poetical name, and 
presented to him an ode in his praise, the Khanzaman sent him, 
as a reward for it, a thousand rupees and a robe of honour, 
237 together with a request that he would, for his sake, change his 
poetical name. He sent back the gift and said, “ Sultan 
Muhammad is my name, which was given to me by my father. 
How can I give it up P Moreover, I wrote poetry under this 

I cannot discover this word, but its meaning is clear. Kasr is 
the short vowel i, but BadaonI is wrong in attaching it to the ha or pH. Ho 
should have attached it to the sin. The vulgar apparently called the poet 
either Sipkali or Siplahi. { Chip!; all) is the Hindustani word for the 

common house-lizard, whioh lives on flies and insects. (Siplak) is a 

Dakani corruption of the same word. 

. 2 Fide no. II. 

S Vide p. 7 and noto 1. 
t Fide^ he next biography. 
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name many years bcforo yon did, and obtained much fame by it ” 
The ELianzaman said, “ If yon do not give up the name I will 
throw you under tho feet of an elephant,” and being enraged, 
ho had an elephant bionght to the spot Saltan said “ Ah, what 
good fortnno ib mine, that I shall attain martyrdom 1 ’ After tho 
mianzaman had threatened and intimidated him for a long time, 
Manias i ‘Ala ud din Lin, 1 tho Khanznman’s tutor, suggested 
that an ode should be selected from tho divlin of tho reverend 
Maulavi Jam!, 8 (maj God hallow his tomb’) which was at 
hand, and that if Sultan could answer it extemporaneously ho 
should bo pardoned, but if not tho Khanzaman should do with 
him as ho had proposed Trom tho dtvQn of tho reverend 
master (may Ins tomb bo hallowed this odo was selected — 

Tho writiug of God’s creation know tho writing on thy 
heart, 

And know tho invisible proofs of kingship on tho hoads 
c of boardless boys 

Sultan Muhammad recited an extemporary odo, tho oponing 
couplet of which is — 

“ Whoover lias regarded his heart ns the sholl containing 
tho pearl of God’s secret 
Has rightly appraised his own jowel ’ 

Although this odo was no great matter tho Khinzaman was 
exceedingly pleased and praised it, and, having given tho poet 
twice tho reward which ho had given before, dismissed him with 
honour But Saltan could no longer stay in that place, and 
without tho inianzamSn’s leave ho came thenco to Badaou, and 
afterwards travelled through tho country, and went to tho 

1 Vute A\n \ dfcbari trans Bloohmann, i 540 According to tho dm he 
was learned m philosophy and theology Ho came from LanstSn, and is 
hence called Lari lie was the son of 51 uni ana Kamil nd din Hnstun, 
and stndied nnder Mania ni Jalal DawwSni Shift i Ho was for some time 
Akbar*B teacher Once at a darlar he placed himself before the Khan 
i AVam, when the Mir Tuznk told him to go back Why Bbonld not a 
learned man stand in front of fools ' Bald he and left the 1 all, and nover 
camo again, no got 4000 bi^as as suyurtjfial in Sambbal where he died 
* The celebrated Persian poet who died idad 1463 94 
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Dakan. In the year in which the four kings of the Dakan 
formed a confederacy and after a great battle in a stricken field 
238 conquered Vijayanagar, 1 and destroyed that famous idol-temple, 
which was a veritable mine of misbelief, Sultan Muhammad 
was with their army and acquired great store of plunder, and 
returned, but no further information regarding him is to be had. 
It was, indeed, the height of discourtesy on his part to enter 
into a dispute with his betters and to refuse the request, so 
courteously made by a man like the Khanzaman, that he would 
change his poetical name. 

In reply to the following opening couplet by Gbazali, 8 ' viz. — 

“ Devotee, true knowledge of G-od lies not in the patched 
robe, the rosary, and the tooth- stick, 8 
Acquire mystical love, for these other things have nothing 
to do with the comprehension of God,” 
he wrote, 

“ Though the dust of envy has settled on my rival’s heart I 
have no fear, 

This is clear to me, that the mirror of his heart is not 
clean.” 

1 The great Hindu empire of the Carnatic. The four Kings were ‘Ali 
‘Adil Shah I of Bijapur, Husain Nizam Shah I of Ahmadnagar, Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah of Gulkanda, and ‘All Barid Shah of Bidar, The allied armies 
of these kings met Sadashivaraya, Baja of Vijayanagar, and his brothers 
Timma and Venkatiidri, on the field of Talikota on January 23, 1565, and, in 
one of the most decisive battles ever fought in India, ntterly overthrew 
the Hindu empire of the south which had for two centuries withstood the 
attacks of the independent Muhammadan Kings of the Dakan, first the 
Bahmanis and afterwards the lesser dynasties of Bijapur, Gulkanda, 
Ahmadnagar, Bidar, and Berar. Vide * Historic Landmarks of the Deccan,’ 
by Major T. W. Haig, pp. 129 — 132. Badaoni, like all Muhammadan writers, 
styles Vijayanagar ‘ BIjanagar.’ 

2 Vide p. 239, no. I. 

3 A twig of a tree used as a substitute for a tooth-brush. It is about a 
span long, split at one end and chewed to render it softer. The twig is nsed 
only once and is then thrown away. The European manner of using one 
tooth-brush repeatedly until it is worn out is regarded with disgust in the 

east, 
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The following arc other verses by him — 

“ My love sits sometimes m my eyes and somotimes in my 
heart, 

She rests nowhere, aho mast bo bewitched ” 


" How can I liken thy eyebrow to tho now moon, for I 
Have seen tbo now moon in ovory hair of thy eyebrow ? ” 

LV SuliIn » 

This is the poetical namo of tho Ehonraman As tho ovents of 
his life nro woll known, not only from tins selection, bnt from 
every history of Hindustan, any’ further account of him would he 
merely a repetition Ho w-roto these versc3 — 

“ Slender as a hau is thy waist, 

No wider than tho ond of that hair is thy month ” 

When ho published abroad tho odo which logins thus, many of 239 
tho poots of that province 8 wrote odes to compete with it Ouo 
began as follows — 

“ I said, ' Thy mouth is no moro substantial than an idea/ 

She said, ‘ The idea that thou hast foimed is correct.’ 

I composed tho following — 

" Thy mouth is tho fountain of Eliwr, 8 
Thy tonguo is a fish m that fountain ” 

In theso days I piofor to lopont sincerely of snch poetry and 
versification, which I published freely in the days of my ignorance, 
but wlucli now appear to ino to bo a a am accomplishment 

1 Vide p 182 n 2 whoro a brief nooount of tbo career of 'Ah Qnh 
Khan, KhSnzamSn, is given IIb rei tiered most important services in tho 
onrly years of Akbar’s reign and Mr Blochmnnn justly says, "Next to 
Bair&m the restoration of the Mnghnl dynasty may bo jnstly ascribed to 
him ” T1 o disaffection displ lyed by 1 im in his later days may perhaps bo 
ascribed to mental derai gement His infatnntion foi Rhil am Beg and its 
consequences seem to have boon tl e beginning of tl is derangement and his 
successes in tho field seem to hnvo converted it into wl at may bo called 
megalomania 

3 Jannpur 8 The guardian of the water of life 
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The following verses are by the Khanzaman : — 

“ Cease, my heart, from weeping and wailing continually 
like a hell, 

Make, my heart, to none complaint of the cruelty of thy 
love.” 

u 0 breeze, in the court of my love, in that language which 
thou knowest 

Make my supplication before her, as thou canst.” 


“I have a charmer whose face is like the rose, and like 
hyacinths her hair, 

Her rippling locks of hyacinth fall over rose-petals.” 


“My love, the darling of no other is like thee, 
No other lover is distracted like me.” 


“ 0 infidel boy, 1 we drink no cup at thy hands 
We are drunk from another cup, with the wine of 
* Am I not your Lord ? ’ ” 2 


1 * tho magian boy,’ a favourite Bimilo for a liandaomo cupbearer. 

2 o*J|, Tho reforoncc is to tho Qur’an, Surah vii, 1GS. 

fj .... (,///(./' O ? ? o // ^ C , * 

^ ^y° jof «^f U'lj 


+ ++ * (j f (j* * 


•• And when thy Lord drew forth thoir posterity from tho loins of tho eons 
of Adam, and took them to witness against themselves, saying, ‘Am I not 
your Lord?’ They answered, ‘Yea: we do bear witness.’” Tho com* 
mentators tell us that God stroked Adam’s back, and extracted from bin loins 
his whole posterity, which should come into the world until the resurrection, 
one generation after another; that those men were actually a^-mblod all 


together in the shape of small ants, which were endued with nnd*wst«nding ; 
and that after they had, in the presence or the angels, confe-«M their 
dependence on God, they were again caused to return into the tains of their 

great ancestor. 
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The Khanzuman’s brother, Bahfidur Khan, 1 also had some 
poetic genius, and wrote an ode whnh is r- produced helow on 240 
the theme of that ode of Malta Asifi’s winch begins. — 

“The night of grief hnB mnuli embittered my lot 
Where is tbo morning? For rust bus settlid on my 
mirror." 

Bahadur KMn’s ode.* 

“ The wanton, ci nel charmer has talccn a stone in In’s hand, 

As though ho would nttnck me, the weary ono 
My moon faced darling sits on tho tlinmo of beauty, 

Be is a king, seated on his tin one. 

Without thee, Bahadur, fchoy will not cease from their 
wniling and their wine-bibbing 
For they liavo takon from theo tho flute of guef." 

In accordance with tho saying, “tho words of kings mo the 
kings of woi da ” this appears to be a sufficiency of tho p< etry of 
these two 8 

1 J*nljainmad Sa’Id Shaiblnt. Pnhidur Ivhln. youngor brother of 'Ali 
QpU Khin. KbSnumin After ItumMun’s return from Pei si » bo panned 
a rebellion, winch failed II«> was pardoned by Akbar and rpi oived Mu I tin ns 
jSgtr. He assisted in tbo cnnqnen «>f Mtlwu, > nd w »s mib-cq'iontly imvernor 
of Ifiwa He Miok mi net i to pmt In tho kpvoihI ■ olndlnins of lux older 
brother. After his caj'tnro ghihbn* Khan Kambu killed bun by Akbar’s 
order. 

* The test hero haB, wrnnglv, ^Uio ('opening couplet*) The whole 
ode is quoted The MSS wrongly divide the coupletn of tho ode, aa though 
thev were isolated coapWa from odea 

8 It is not o isy to decide heie whotiier Bndionl is serious orironicnl in hia 
quotation of tho proverb It is evident that ho h id e >mo admiration 
for the Kh * zaman, hb lie has blimod Snltin of Sanlnk for not acceding to 
tbo Khnnzaman'e most unreasoinible request On tbo other band Bahadur 
Klian’a ode «pp«*nra to refer to Rbnham lleg — my Kin.*’ as the Khinrarniin 
used to cull him — and it ia possible that the proverb <a a sly lefemnce to the 
title given bv the Khanz uniin t'» gbahnm B-g in Ins mfarnation Baliiotil 
repented of hia own aeriona l»p*e fr >m morality, an I became one of the 
‘unco’guid,* and it 1« perhipi in virtuous indignation that ho says thar be 
baa had enough of the poetry of “thcBO two" ec\l, the Khnnzaman and hia 
brother. 
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LYI. SairI. 1 

Ho was a qnzl 2 find a theologian of cheerful disposilion. He 
came to India and died, having acquired honour by performing 
the pilgrimage of Islam. In prosody, and viiyming, and the 
composition of enigmas he was unrivalled. The following 
quatrain is by him : — 

“ Sam, take up thy abode in the sanctuary of the soul and 
the heart, 

Withdraw thy sight from this form compounded of water 
and eaitli; 

Everything, save the knowledge of God, is naught, 

Forsake everything, and acquire this knowledge.” 

These verses also are by him : — 

“ She does not close that narcissus-like eye on account of 
ophthalmia, 

She shuts the door of mercy on grief-stricken lovers.” 


“ Preacher, miscall me not for my devotion to my idol, 

For God’s sake torment me no more.” 

LVII. SipibrI. 5 

He is Mlrza Beg, brother’s son to Khwaja Amina , 4 who was 
known as Khwaja Jahan. He has written a divan. The follow- 
ing verses are the fruit of his brilliant intellect: — 

1 SairI is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the Tabaqdt. 

2 A judge, civil, criminal and ecclesiastic. 

3 He is not mentioned in the Tabaqdt. Mr. Bloehmann says (trans. Ain- i- 
Akbari, i, 424) that his takhallns was Shahrl. This is a mistake, as the third 
conplet given below shows. 

4 Khwaja Amin-ud-dln Mahmud of Hirnt, Klwnja Jahan, an excellent 
accountant and a distinguished calligraphist. He accompanied Humfiyun in 
his flight to Persia and, on Hnmiiyun’s return, was made baM$hT to Akbar. 
He received his title, and the rank of commander of one thousand, on Akbar’s 
accession. He was accused of want of loyalty dnring the rehellion of the 
Klianzaman, and was dismissed to Makknh. On his return he was pardoned 
He died near Lakhnau in Nov. 1574 from the result of an accident which 
occurred to him when he was convalescent from sickness. 



“Soften with ft smile the poison of thy angry eye. 

As bitter almonds are made sweet by the addition of salt.” 

“My wandering heart passed by tho street of calamity, 

It is strange that my heart wandered without thee.' Its 
action was strange.” 

“ Sipihri, take, like tlie tulip, ft cap in tho king’s round, 2 
Now tliat the lieart has blossomed and tho rose-garden 
smells sweet.” 

“Tho king of oxaltcd rank, Humfiyun, the dost of whoso door 
In dignity far excels tho heavens.” 

LVI1I. SattAfI. 8 

He was a servant of Bairam IvbSn 4 and tho HI) an sent by his 
hand a snm of seven thousand rupees ns an offering to tho riirine 
of his holiness the Imam ftija* (on whom bo blessings and praise!'. 
Having spent all this money ho writs there called to account by 
Shah X^HmSsp and in tlio year H. 974 (ad. l5t>6-67 > was 
released from torture tby death). These couplets nro by him : — 

“"When my sallow cnuntvnance appeared in tho mirror, 

Tho mirror, from the leflection of my face, became an 
autumn leaf.” 

“My narrow breast, in which lodges grief for tho absence of 
my love. 

May yet bo so situated that joy will leave in it no room for 
my bouI.” 

1 ns in MS. (A). The text lias jj ^ x> which does not make sense. 
This coaplet and the one preceding it are transposed in both MSS, 

* ' a ronnd of the winft-t np * 

8 Ho is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the TabaqSl. MSS. (A) and 
(B)give his taftaUuf ns SiynqT 

4 KhSnhh5n3in. Tutor tn Akbar and regent of the empire during his 
minority. He was a ShT'ah 

I The eighth im3m of the gjjl'ahs, whose shrine is at Mashhad. 



L1X. Sahmi. 1 2 3 


He cliose liis poetical name from the profession of his father, 
who was an arrow-maker. He grew up in the service of Alirza 
Aziz Kuka 1 and, since he has been addicted to poetry from the 
age of ten, he has become thoroughly versed in it, and is famous 
throughout the world. In reply to that ode by Ummidi the 
mystic, 8 which begins, 

“ Thou art the king of the kingdom of beauty, 

We are beggars enjoying the spectacle,” 
he was one day reciting an ode of his own before the court. 
WTieu he came to the hemistich, 

“ I am a pure Sunni and come from Bukhara,” 

Lashkar Khan, 4 * 6 * the paymaster in chief, who was a Khurasani 
suspected of heresy, though lie did not openly profess it, b said, 
“Then, Mulla, there is also such a thing as an impure Sunni F ” 
Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka said on the spur of the moment, “ You, for 
example.” 

Qasirn Arsalan has the following quatrain referring to Sahmi. 

1 Sahmi is not mentioned in the Ain nor in the Tabaqat. 

2 Khan«i-A‘znm, son of Ataga Kiau and Ji Ji Anaga, and foster-brother of 
Akbar. 

3 Or, * of Bai.’ 

4 Muhammad Husain of Khnrasan. He was for some time Mir Bakhshi 
and Mir ‘Arz but; was dismissed. One day he came diunk to court and 
challenged the courtiers to fight him. Akbar punished him by tying him to 
the tail of a hoise and imprisoned him. He was subsequently released and 

attached to the Mun'im Khan’s corps in Bengal In the battle of Takaroi 
(March 3, 1575 J he was severely wounded. His wounds began to heal bnt he 
did not take sufficient care of his health and died, a few days after the battle 
in Dyisa. Vide Ain-i-Alcbun, trans. Blochmann, i, 407. 

6 Wliei ever Shi'ahs are in the minority they practise, if necessary, 
taqiyyuh, (&£> ‘fear,’ ‘caution,’ or ‘pious subterfuge’), i.e. they act as 
though they were Sunnis. A Shrah may even vilify his own sect, if his 
personal safety require it. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, tarns. Blochmann, i, 338, n. 2. 

Badaoni relates with evident glee this snub administered to a suspected 

Shi'ab. 
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" Sahmi, Tarlqi, 1 * * * * * * and Fandan 8 nro thieves, 

They are tlne\e9 Iik«» the cat, the jackal, and Hie monkey, 

Take care not to recite yonr poetry before them 

For these two or three poets will steal the lines from yon ” 

The following me some lines from Sabml’s ode wt itten in 
answer to one by 8 Ummidi — 

“ The thought of thy mole has eter had its place in my heart, 243 
I did not mention this scat to thee, bnt it remained on my 
heart 

I sowed the seed of hope m the field of love, 

Bat obtained no ciop save a crop of despan, 

When thou sawest mtlie mirror the reflecuon of thy cruel 
face 

The mirror melted before it from shame ” 


“This is not the new moon that has risen to the highest 
point of the heavpns, 

It is a Bwoid hang in tho air for tho purpose of slaying 
me " * 


“The new moon of the ‘Id was likened to the arch of her 
eyebrow 

1 The text lu * JJ inti * I follow (A) a» Qaaim Ars Jan waa evident!/ 
speaking of poets at Akbar’s court Vt le tnfn, no LXXIX 

* No Fandu i is mentioned as a poet in the Am or tho Tabaqat, or in this 
work QaBim Ars Ian may have been referring to Fnridun Khun mnteri al 

uncle to Mirza Mnh mmnd Hakim, or more probably to M n za F ridun Rarlas, 
a commander of five hundred, son of Mnbam i ad Quli Khan Barlas Mirza 

Fandmi Barlns served in Smd and, in AD J&92 93 accompmed Jam Beg 

to court Under Jahangir he was rapidly promoted a id held, in the eighth 
year, a command of two thonaand when he served nnder SalfcSn Khurram 

against Rina Anmr Singh He died dan g the expedition Vide Am t 

Aftbart, trans Blochmann, i 342, 478 and Tuxuk t Jahangm, 125, 133 

8 Not the ode qnoted above 

* ' A sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow,” 
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If tlie simile were just there would be ever another 1 new 
moon at her side.” 

“Her mouth is like the end of a liair in its delicate propor- 
tions, but see 

How the sword of her tongue in speech splits the hair.” 2 


' “ Thou earnest before me in order to vex my wounded heart, 

What evil have I done that thou hast thus come before 
me ? ” 

LX. Saqqa . 3 * * 

His name was Bahrain. He was a devotee who believed that 
he had attained the stage of annihilation.* He was one of the 
disciples of Shaikh Haji Muhammad Khabushani (may his 
tomb be hallowed !), and whs in some measure mysteriously 
attracted towards God. 6 He constantly traversed the streets of 
5gra with a few pupils, giving water to the people of God, and 
while he was thus .employed his tongue would be uttering re- 
freshing verses. One of the sons of his religious guide came to 
India, and to him he gave all that he possessed, and would have 
given more, had it been possible, and he then set. forth on foot, 

1 i.e. the poet himself, who is wasted by love to the similitude of a new 
■moon. 

2 The Persian metaphor is the same as the English. The double entendre 
refers to the opening of the mouth in speech. 

3 This poet’s name is not given in the text, nor in the MSS., though the 
first sentence is so framed as to lead us' to expect a mention of his name- 
I have supplied it from t,he Ain-i-Akbari. In the Afn (trans. Bloehtnann, i, 

581, and n. 1) he is thus described, “ Darvish Bahrain. He is of Turkish 
extraction, and belongs to the Bayat tribe. The prophet Khizr appeared to 
him, and a divine light filled him. He renounced the world and became a 
water-carrier.” The Bayat tribe is a Turkish tribe scattered over Azer- 
baijan, Irvan, Tihran. Pars and Nlshabiir. Bahram is worshipped as a 
saint. His mausoleum Is in Bardwan in Bengal. 

4 . This Sil/i-istic term indicates selflessness, or the annihilation of self, 
the will being entirely delivered over, into God’s keeping. _ 

6 j j| For the technical meaning-, of the words oOo. 

and vide p. 7, n. 4. 
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alone and destitute, for Sarandib, 1 and on the way to Ceylon 
the torrent of annihilation swept away the chattels of his 
existence and in that infidel land some pel son guided by a sign 
from the ptophet (the blessing and peace of God be npon him 1 ) 
appeared, no ono knew whence, and arranged for the obsequies 
of Saqqa, (may God water his grave ') 

He collected seveial divfins of his own pooras and whenevei 
he was overcome by leligious ecstasy he would wash the ink 
from the pages of the divans, ono by ono, hut the reman s of his 
poems form a large hvnn The following verses are part of the 
outcome of his clear and spai hling rntell* ct — 

“ I am thrown mto bewilderment each time I regard the mole 
on His cheek, 

I distrai tedly encompass thnt spot like the leg of a pair of 
compasses tracing a circle around its centie 

I, distraught as 1 am, kavo withdrawn my gnzo fiom fair 
creatuiesfoi this xenson 

That I lmae m tlio nest of my heart n Fnend of my soul 
like Thee ” 

“1 have broken fcho foundations of austenly that I might 
see what would come to pass, 

I have Bat in lie market place of ignominy, tl at I might 
see what would come to pass ” 


“I see my poor mad heart distracted with the love of Thy 
face, 

I see it encompassed on every side with the chains of Thy 
locks ' 

“ This day from weeping am I plunged in my heart’s blood. 
Ah, heart* cause not my head to buist this day with 
weeping " 

1 Ceylon 1 1 e word used linmedi tely afterwards is Brian), 

referring to the same j lace Tl «* latter word is nsert in order to Dan with 
lb** (sajl) * a floo 1 ’ ‘ a torrent ' The account of Saqqa’a obaeqaiea may 
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u The love of that beloved one with garments like the x’ose' 
has again grasped me by the collar, 

Ah, now, at last, it has rent my garment from collar to 
skirt.” 1 

LXI. Sipah?. 8 

245 He was the grandson of the famous Khwaja Kalan Beg. 8 
This quatrain is by him. 

“ Alas, tliat the season of the rose has passed so quickly, 

Alas, that it has passed in the twinkling of an eye ! 

Without thy eyes and the down on thy cheek the violet 
and the hyacinth 

Pass their days in blindness and in mourning.” 4 

He died in Agra in the year H. 978 (a.d. 1570-71). 

LXI1. SarmadI op Ispahan . 6 

His name is Sharif. He was for some time a roster-keeper, 
and now holds some appointment in Bengal under Sharif Amall. 

be accepted with a grain of salt. As Saqqii’s tomb is in Bardwan he pro- 
bably died in Bengal on bis way to Oeylon. 

1 These verses are all mystical. The Beloved, in each case, is God, who 
is spoken of, after the fashion of the Sufis, as thongh He were a human 
object of love. The couplet beginning “ I have broken the foundations ” 
probably means that the poet, having apprehended the esoteric meaning of 
divine love, has ceased to follow the ceremonial observances of Islam, and 
has thus rendered himself obnoxions to the formally pions. 

2 This poet is mentioned neither in the Ain, nor in the Talnqat, 

3 The Governor of Q.andahar under Mirza KainraD. The Shah of Persia 
captnred Q-mdahar from him. 

4 * blne-ness,’ applicable both to the violet and to the hyacinth. 
Blue, like black, is the colour of mourning. It may, perhaps, also signify 
blindness, with reference to the bluish film which forms in cases of cataract 

3 Muhammad Sharif. SarmadI. was a commander of two hundred. He 
wns sent to Bengal with Sharif Amali in a.d. 1591-92 and in the following 
year was fighting in Urisa against Ham p andra, Rnjn of Khurda. Be is 
said to have died in the Dakan. In the Ain ti. H07 ) he is thus described, 

" His name is Sharif. He possesses some knowledge, is upright, and 
zealous in the performance of his duties. His rhyme is excellent. He 
•Understands arithmetic,” The Tabaqat has, ‘ §harIf-i-SarmadI is .an 



lie nt first nssutned Fntzl ns bis poetical name, bnt when 
SlmiUi Fmjl submitted a complnnt to the emperor on (ho 
subject ho abandoned Ins pretensions, and cho-m Sirmndi ns his 
poetical name Ho has some poetic genius Dio following 
verses are by him 

“Since the sword of the coquetries of that haughty 
beauty has been raised. 

Spectators from afar have stretched out a hundred necks 
to receive its blow." _ 

‘‘When thon earnest to my house with the fumes of win© 
in thy head and roses mulct thy arm 
The very dust of tins house of grief put forth blossoms 
to seo tho sight of thy arrival ” 


“ Sitico m contempt I sit ray foot upon both worlds 
Neither joy nor sorrow has bad any power ovei my 
liearl " 

LX11I. SIgl of Tiir JjizI'ji « 

Ho »a aw ‘Arab, ami !m father Shaikh Ibiahlm was a limned 
theolognn whom the SJjl nhn, nft<i their mode of belief, regarded 
ns an infallible icligious guide IIo setthd in MusJjliiid, and 
S&qt was born thcio Sfiql 1ms acquit cd bomo U anting, nud is 246 
of n clieoiful disposition and eloquent Ho came from tbo 
Daknn to Hindustan, and is now m Bui.'id Tbo following 
rerses nro by him — 

Ilfrthir i, and ia ono of tho sermnts of tins c >nrt ' IIo wns apinrontly a 
gliinli, for Halnoni (text n 335) thus ah tscs him ‘Sharif Sarnia li/ tl o 
roster keeper, regarding whom somebody tins add — 

“ II ero aro two roator keepers, b th of them vilo 
Ono ia any tiling but previous and tho other a y thing bnt noble " 

Tito two epithets in tho second hemistich ri for to tl e i antes of tho two 
men, the aocoi il referring to PI aril 

1 lima described in tho Ain (f 593) ‘ Ife belongs to tho Arabians of the 
JazVir IIo las acquired (tome knowlclgo’ Mijaian) ‘tho 

ialmds* is t! o Arabic form of Algiers, bat tl c term ho re probably ro fere 
to the islmds of tho Peisinn Gulf 
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“ From my soul, as I weep, arises a sigli o£ grief, 
Even as smoke arises when water is thrown on fire.” 


“ I grieve not for the cruelty of my love 
Lest my grief should become a cause of joy to others.” 


“ When she passes by rne in wrath the tears flow from my 
eyes, 

“ Just as tears flow from eyes dazzled by the sun’s rays.” 


“My heart flutters lest thou should have come to it in thy 
sleep. 

Whenever there comes before me any person heavy with 
sleep.” 

An ode. 

“ In my desire for thy eyelashes each breath loads my heart 
with blood, 

In order that it may bring me once more into thy hand. 

My heart obtained a glance from thee which made my soul 
thy prey. Aye, 

An arrow which has struck the mark steadies the aim. 

My heart is, as ever, ardent with love ; thou art, as ever, 
indifferent, 

Saqi, describe to her thy pain, before she publishes it 
abroad.” 

LXIY. Sayyidi. 1 

His name is Sayyid Shah, and he has already been mentioned. 
He comes of the Sayyids of the Harm sir 2 who settled in Kalpi. 

1 Sayyidi is not mentioned as a poet either .in the Ain or in the Tabaqdt. 
The only person of his imme previonsly mentioned in this work is Sayyid 
Shah Mir of Samaua. Vide p. 174. 

2 Garmsir, a hot, low-lying tract. There are two districts to which the 
name is given, viz. : — the north-eastern coast of the Persian Gulf, and the 
valley of the Halmund iu Sistan and south-western Afghanistan. The 
latter is probably intended. 
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Ho is of a cheerful disposition and i«s pleasant in conversation and 
is to somo extent imbued with religions mysticism. Ho is the 
disciple of Shaiklj Salim Ci«]jti. Ho was for some time in the 
emperor’s service, but it was bis fnto to leave it, and he has 247 
since spent his ttmo in the service of varinns Amirs. He is now 
in Kabul with Qillj Mohammad JQ>nn. I quote the following 
few couplets of his 

“I am in tho first pangs of love, and my heart is disquieted, 
Like a child who trembles as be wakes from sleep.” 


Since that stately cypress-like beauty mndo for herself a 
necklace of roses, 

I envy tho roses, and tho roses envy her shift ” 

“ From my strayed heart tho breezo obtained no nows of 
what had happened, 

Although thy two locks spread their tresses to the wind.” 1 


“ Reverence forbids mo to set font in my hou«o, 

Since tho whole house has been filled with tho effnlgenco 
of thy face.” 

“ I utter not a word of the secrets of thy favoni s and thy 
cMdvng, 

No sound arises fiom him who has been killed in sob- 
mission to thee.” 

“ Although there remains to nobody in the reign of tho 
king of the world 

Anything but a draught of water and a patched garment, 

Yofc thanks a hundredfold are dao to God that poveity 
has become universal, 

That there remains no envy among the people.” 

1 " Although thy locks were careless in keeping their secret my heart 
did not betray it,” 
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“I wrote an ode in tliy honour, lord of generosity, 

Which wns a faithful index of the volume of thy virtues 
and perfections, 

But the generosity which thou showedst to me in return 
for it was so slight, 

T hat my hope of benefiting by thy wealth was destroyed. 

Ihy generosity was not an equivalent for my poetry, 

Keep, then, thy generosity, and return my poetry.” 

Grod forbid that I should have a heart that never ex- 
periences pain, 

An arrow is better in the breast than a dead heart.” 


LXV. Shah Abu-’l-Ma'al !. 1 

He has been mentioned in the historical record of the reign. 
He was a man of cheerful disposition and had good taste in 
poetry. I reproduce these few couplets of his 

1 Shiih Abu-’I.Ma'nll was one of Hmnnyun’s Amirs and did valuable 
on Humayun’s return from Persia. Ho was of the family of the 
Vjas ° ashghar. He is not mentioned among Akbar’s Aviirs either 
in ie in or in the Tabaqdt. For an account of his murder of Shir ‘Ali 
eg vide vol. 11 (text pp. 9 e t seq.) Early in Akbar’s reign he was hn- 
pnsone in Labor but escaped, and, having persuaded Karaal Khan the 
a vk mr to jom him in a futile invasion of Kashmir, escaped to Dipiilpur. 
Here he was discovered and was sent to Gujarat en route to Makkah. In 
Gujarat he committed another murder and fled and joined the Khanznmnn, 
who delivered him to Akbar. He was then imprisoned in Biyana but was 
released by Bairiini Khan when the latter fled from court. He left Bairnm 
and joined Akbar, but having treated the emperor with disrespect, was 
sent off to Makkah. On his return he rebelled and then fled to Narnaul 
and thence to Kabul. Here he persuaded Cucak Begum, mother of 
Muhammad Hakim Mirza, to give him her daughter in marriage. He next, 
in the course of an attempt to seize on the supreme power in Kabul, 
murdered Cucak Begam. Muhammad Qasim Kfihbar, Muhammad Hakim 
Mirza’s vakil, then fled to Sulaiman Mirza in Badakhshkn, who marched to 
attack Shfih ‘Abfl-’l-Ma-ali. Muhammad Hakim Mirza left Shah Abu-’l. 
Ma'ali and joined Sulaiman. Sulaiman eventually captured Shah Abu-’l- 
Ma'ali and sent him to Muhammad Hakim, by whose orders he was 
strangled. (May 10, 1563). 
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“My soul, to keep company witli strangers is not good, 

It is not good to associate with every beloved one and to 
leave one ft tendless 

It is pleasant sometimes to torment a lover, but kindness 
is also pleasant sometimes, 

To sit ever on tlie tin one of scorn is not good 
Sit in the corner of separation, happy m the hope of 
re union 

To despair of the good fortune of seeing 1 the beloved one 
again is not good ” 

“ Beloved, I have been alone, and separated from thee 
I have been, for a puipose, a prisoner in the bonds of 
separation 

In every place have I read the story of thy love so often 
That on this account I am become a by- word in the 
vfoild” 

“ My heart suffers grief of a thousand descriptions on her 
account, 

If my grief kills me not what other boon shall I obtain 
ftom herP 

LXVI Snlai * 

He comes from a village called Koktiwal 8 in the Panjab 249 
His father belongs to the Majis, 4 a large and well known tribe, 
and he used to say that his mother was a Sayyid by race Al- 
though he is not of noble blood he has a disposition sufficiently 
noble, and leads a well regulated life He studied under bis 
father, Maulana Yafcya, who wrote an ode with this opening 
couplet — 

1 As in the MSS The text has which is not so good a 

reading 

2 He is thug described in the Am (l, 610) ‘ He belongs to a Panjabi 

family of §h ikhg Under the patronage of bis majesty he has become a 
good poet* He translated the Haitians into Persian He seems to hare 
been orthodox according to Badaom a views (text n, 208, 209) 

5 Or Khokhowal in the Ban Duab 

4 I have not been able to obtain any information regarding this tribe 
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I have hound my letter to thee with a white thread to 
signify 

That in my separation from thee no blood remains in the 
veins of my soul.” 

“ Deprived of thy face my existence is a sea of pain and 
grief, 

My ribs are the waves of that sea.” 


“ She comes to slay me, with the sword of cruelty in her 
hand. 

Whatever men relate of injustice is committed by that 
cruel one. 

251 In the abundance of its hopefulness the heart believes that 

a messenger comes from Shirln 

To the unfortunate Farhad 1 * * even though it be Parviz 
himself that comes.” 

“ Wherefore, O tear, dost thou traverse my eye 

When I bid farewell to my dear ? 

Where wert thou then, that thou now obscurest my sight ? 

0 Zephyr, my beloved has entirely filled the mould of my 
desire, 

1 am thy devoted servant, but thou wanderest overmuch in 

her street.” 

The following few couplets are from an ode of question and 
answer 8 l>y him: — 

“I said, ‘0 heart, what is the cause of this change in the 
condition of the world P ’ 

My heart replied, ‘Silence, the brain of heaven is thrown 
into confusion.’ 

i Farhad was the lover of Sbirin, Parviz being her husband, 

' 2 A. very common variety of the tjhnzal or qasidah, the form being a com 

servation between the poet and his heart, or his beloved, 



That not all the veises that poets wnte pass ns current 
com 

Just ns nobody’s wine is all clear. 

Slnri, praise not tbo base, 

For praiso befits the noble. 1 2 3 * * * * 

Shirt's ghazals and matnavts are mero rubbish. 

And this is intended neithei for praiso nor for blame, 

But the famo of his odes and epigrams 

Has reached the uttermost parts of tho earth ” * 

The few verses quoted below are tbo production of lus 
brilliant wit — 

“ My heart is so enamoured of the beauty of Salma 8 
That it zanders abroad with her heart in search of 
consolation 

Tho remembrance of another by that heart in which thou 
dwellest 

Is equivalent to tho worship of ‘Uzza* m the Ka'bah 8 
Tho beloved has so ontirely sui rounded herself with an 
array of coquetry, 

That oven desire found no way of access to her m that 
dense crowd ” 


“ Bid tho caravan move faster, that Egypt 
May no longer send bach to us the cries of ZuIaiLha 8 
grieving for our absence ” 

1 Iho verso may have two meanings one, that which is apparent, and 
the other, that $ljiri was not of sufficiently noble birth to be able to appro 
ciato the qualities that cill for such praise as is contained in oriental 
lundntory verse 

2 Lit ‘from Cnncisns to Caucasus’ This last couplet is in both MSS, 
but lms been carelessly omitted from the text 

3 A worn in celebr ited for her beauty, hence ‘ a beloved mistress * 

* An idol w< rshipj ed by the ‘Arabs before the days of ilul.inmmad 

3 Ihe temple of Mnkhah 

* The wife of Potiphar, who loved Joseph For the Muhammadan version 

Of the Btory nae tyur on X'v 
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The following two couplets are from an ode which he wrote on 
the utility of the elephant: — 

“How sweetly pass those nights in which, praying inces- 
santly for the safety of the King’s elephant, 

I read the chapter ‘night’ 1 * by the margin of the river 
Biyah ; 

On the fair ones of Kukuwal with the gait of an elephant‘s 
and the eyes of gazelles 

I think every moment, and heave sighs from my bosom.” 

The following is the opening couplet of an ode in which he 
enumerates six things as being necessary. 

“ 0 thou who boldest the world in the grasp of thy wisdom 
by the force of thy sword and thy arrow, 

Crowned monarch of the throne and of fate, 

Who conquerest the world by means of thy elephants and 
thy horses, 

Thy crown and thy throne, thy sword and thy arrow are 
the sun, the moon, the lightning, and the meteor, 

A hundred writers 3 4 would be unable to reckon the number 
of thy elephants and horses.” 


As his divan is exceedingly well known I refrain from quoting 
any more of his verses. 

At the time when he was employed on the translation of the 
Mahabharata * he said, “ These prolix fables resemble the dreams 
of a man in a fever.” 

1 The 92nd chapter of the Qur'an. 

a The gait of an elephant is regarded as peculiarly graceful. 

3 jX}£ (dabir). Having regard to the similes in the preceding hemistich 

the reference is probably to the planet Mercury, called { dabir-i • 

falak) ‘ the writer of the sky.’ 

4 The only translation with whioh Shiri is credited in the Ain is that of 
the Haribans. The Mahabharata was translated under the superintendence 
of BadaonI and Shiri was one of his collaborators. Vide Ain, trans. Bloch- 
mann, i, 104, 106, BadaonI, text ii, 319. 
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I snid, ‘ From the well of hope the wafer of desire is not to 
be had.* 

It replied * The well-rope of hope was not sufficiently long.’ 1 

I snid. ‘ If there is any rest anywhere, tell me where it may 
be found ? 

It xeplied, ‘In sleep, they any, the sleep of death.' 

I said, *Cau anyone spend his life in joy ? ’ 

It said ‘ This is mere speech, which never comes to pass.’ 

1 said ‘Why is the brow of the beloved one funowed with 
a frown P ’ 

It said, ‘ It is ill to contend with one ill-disposed ’ 

I said, ‘ The mirror of wisdom is eoveied with rust * 

It snid, * Where is the burnisher, generosity, that it may 
once more ieceive-a polish ? * 

I said, ‘The eloquent a»e the ornament of the assembly.’ 

It said, ‘Thou canst not say these things to the wealthy.’ 

I said, * Alas for these men, who me far from the truth * ’ 

It said, ‘ Let justice he dono on this deceitful race, which 
follows injustice * 

I said, ‘ I have a detailed complaint to make against my 
fate.’ 

It said, * To the King thou must relate it succinctly.’ 

I said, ‘ To .Akbar, who resembles Jamshid m glory and 
Sulaiman in wisdom ? ’ 

It said, ‘ Tes, the King of high destiny who in dignity 
resembles the sun.’ 

I said, * That personality which is second only to the 
jn ophet in honour ? ’ 

Jt said, ‘Yes to that cieat me of God who surpasses all in 
beneficence.’ 

I said, * By race and descent the crown and the throne are 
justly his.' 

It said, * His favour and liberality are the protection of his 
kingdom and his people.’ 


1 i.e, the lover hnd not subsisted sufficiently long on hope 

*5 
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“When will the delicious ness of love’s grief be foi'gotten ? 

I have sprinkled that salt on the marrow of my bones.” 

LX VI II. Shuja‘1. 

.. He is Saif-ul-Muluk the physician. 1 One day when he came 
to, t.i;eat.a sick man Mir Sayyid Muhammad the cloth-weaver, who 
‘has the poetical name of Filer!, 2 and is well known under the 
nickname of Mir Ruba‘z, was employed with the patient. The 
Mu*, said of Shuja'i, 

“A sharp sword 3 is his worship, Maulavi Saif-ul-Muluk, 

, Who has introduced a new fashion in the practice of medi- 

cine. 

254 Testerday Death said, when he had come to take the life of 
a siok man, 

‘ Everywhere I go he has been called in first.’ ” 

TheMaulana (Saif-ul-Muluk ) composed the following ‘ increased’ 
quatrain 4 on the incontinence and gluttony of the Mir (Sayyid 
Muhammad), 

“ 0 Mir, how can five gallons 6 of thick broth be contained — 
in one debilitated stomach ? 

Si autem rontineantur, quomodo continehit se 'penis tuus—ab 
intromissione primd ? 6 

1 Vide o. iii, no. II, and Ain-i-AkharJ, trans. Blochmann, i, 543; where 
he is called Hakim Saif-ul- jLTnJfc, Lang the lame ’). 

.2 Vide no. OTI. 

3 The word uflxw (sai/i means ' a sword.’ The title Saif-nl-Muluk means 
, ‘ the sword of kings.’ Saif-nl-Mulk means ‘ the sword of the kingdom.’. As 

has been said, Snif-ul-Mujuk was nicknamed Saif-ul-Hukama, 1 the sword of 
the physicians.’ 

4 A quatrain in which, after the metre and rhyme of each verse have been 

completed, an addition is made to it, prolonging the metre and completing 
the sense. In the example given I have placed a dash between the completed 
verse and the addition. In the text the words have been 

carelessly printed a 3 though they were the heading of tho account of a fresh 

■ poet. - ‘ 

6 Lit. {da man) ‘ two maunds.’ 

6 I am not snre of the meauiug of this line, aa the poet uses a word which I 



Mulla Shin's death occurred m the hilly country of the 
Yusufzais, m the year H 994 (a d 1586) as has been already 

mentione 1 * 

LX VII. §hakibT of IsfahIn 1 * * * 5 * * 8 253 

He came recently to India, and is in the service of the Khan- 
khanan, son of Ban am Khan 8 He has good taste The follow- 
ing verses are by him * — 

* My nightly lamentations are still of some effect 
My broken bow has still an arrow which will reach its 
mark 

My heart is piovoked by liei absence , show me some 
mercy, 0 fate * 

For my hand is hampered m combat by my having a 
mountain's weight tied to my waist 
Scatter roses on the skirts of my friends, for he who is 
wounded to the heart by her absence 
Hub, on the point of each eyelash, a hundred drops 8 fiom 
bis liver.” 

“ 0 God * Send me from heaven a market for my wares, 

I am Belling my heart for a sight of my love , send me a 
buyer " 

“ My wares are anguish, not joy , why dost thou ask the 
price ? 

Well I know that thou wilt not buy, and I will not sell ” 

1 Yol n, text 3o0 This was the battle in the course of which Baja Bir 

Bar, m Badaoni a words, " joined the dogs of hell. ' 

* Not mentioned in the Art In the 7ab »qat he is thna described “ Mulla 

Shakibi of Isfahan has acquired many accomplishments and has many praise 
worthy qualities He writes elegant verse He is in the service of the 
Khankhaiian Mirza Kh&n sen of Muhammad Bairam Khan 11 

5 Muza ‘Abdnr-Bahim, son of Bairam Khan Ft de Atn t Akban, tians 

Bloch maun, 1 , 331 

* MS (A) has ^ ij &clA 'were distilled from his 

significant pen,' 

5 Literally, ‘ pieces 
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255 My great Preserver * is harsh to me in a thousand ways, 

But how shall He bring the poor Shu'uri into thy pres- 
ence?” 

‘‘Love has entei’ed, and seized the vein of my soul, 

The bewilderment of seeing thee has made my tongue 
mute.” 


“ Her wavy lock has fallen on her moon-like cheek, 
A horse-shoe has been put into the fire for thee.” 2 


“ Thou didst promise to sow the seed of faithfulness. 
What is faithfulness ? To keep one’s promises.” 


“The double chin 3 of that beauty with eyebrows like the 
new moon 

Is the reflection of the new moon in clear water.” 


“ Hay, for when the sun rose in the heavens, 

The moon appeared beneath his rays.” 

LXX. MullI Sadiq Halwa!’ 4 of Samakqand. 

He is too honourable to be placed among the poets and reckoned 
along with the poets of this age. So to place him is a disgrace 

. 1 The verse ia susceptible of the translation ‘my favoured rival, etc.’ but 
the epithet (mufasgam) appears to me to indicate the Deity. The 

ambiguity is possibly designed. 

2 * Thy heart, like her hair, will be fixed on her cheek, and will be heated 
like a horse-shoe, in the fire of love.’ 

3 Fat is regarded as a beauty in the East. 

4 The text has, wrongly, ( Halwani ). Both MSS. have the. correct 

reading. In the Tabaqdb lie is thus described, “ Mulla §adiq Halwa’i of 
Samarqand came from Makkah and paid his respects at court. He was for 
some years in Hindustan and then went to Kabul, where he was engaged in 
teaohing, and taught Mirza Muhammad Hakim. He is now in Samarqand.” 
Vide also Ain-i-Akbari, trans. Blochmann, i, 541, where he is called Maulana 
‘•’adiq. 
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A tablet which will not contain a quatrain — written m the 
smallest writing 1 

Will surely not contain a long ode — written m large text 2 ” 
lhe following verses are the production of the Maulana’s 
almost magical genius — 

“ Distracted with love the hair of thy head is dishevelled, 
May I become a sacrifice for thy head, for thou hast traffio 
with lovers ” 

“A hair has fallen from my love’s locks acioss hei cheek, 

Or is it perchance the thread of my soul lying across the 
fii e P ” 

“Better that 1 should be buried in the earth than that, for 
the sake of base desires, 

I should walk the earth to seek favoui s from worldlings ” 
LXIX Sno‘0ul op Torbat 8 

He is a student and practises book keeping The following 
verses are by him — 

“ 0 thou who, for fear of being separated from thy love, art 
in the agony of death 

I give thee g< od news, for she, whose breath is like that of 
lluBib, 4 is coming, nay, is come * 

“The desire of seeing thee brings mo, each moment, from my 
house , 

“Desire has seized me by the collar, and draws me to thee 

believe him to have coined I believe however thnfc my translation is, at 
least, approximately correct 

1 jho hi. (Khafl t Qhubdr) The smallest kind of l andwntmg ‘like dust ’ 
a iCJL) {tiilg) a large kind of naskht handwriting nsed in engrossing 
S Shq un is not mentioned eb a poet either in the Atn or in the Tabaqat 
Tarbat is either Tnrbat i Hmdan orTnrbat i Shaikh -i Jam, both in Khar* a an 
* The Messiah Musalmans attnbnte the life giving miracles of onr Lord 
to a miraculous quality in Hia breath and this simile is a favourite with 
poets 
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His death occurred at Agra in the year h. 973 (a.d. 1565-66) 
or h. 972, (a.d. 1564-65) and the words £ Sabahi the wine-bibber 11 
give the date of it. 

LXXII. SIli?!. 2 

He came from Hirat and has good taste both in poetry and in 
prose composition. He is somewhat studious and writes a good 
hand. H.e was for some time employed as one of the secretaries, 
and then returned to his native land. He wrote the following 
couplet : — 

“ In the night of separation from thee, in my eye-sockets 
The blood from my liver was so congealed that sleep could 
not enter them.” 


This was written in imitation of the following couplet of Amir 
Khusrav’s : — 

“ 1 fenced my eyes in with a thorn-hedge of eyelashes 
In order that neither thy image might leave them nor 
sleep find entrance.” 


The following are other verses by Salih! : — 

“With my two eyes, red Avith weeping during the grief of 
the night of separation, 

What shall I do, for these Avill be the roses of the day 
when Ave meet ? 

I have neither desire nor strength to associate with the 
rose, that I should roam in the rose-garden, [ness s 

And the scent of the roses suggests to me only unfaitliful- 
Like the dogs I have taken my place at thy threshold 
In order that my rival may not enter in the guise of a 
beggar. 1 ” 


1 ( Sabil/u- i- mu i M war) . The letters giro tho ditto 973. 
The word Subuh or Sabuhi means ‘ a morning draught.' 

2 In tlio Ain ho is thus described, ‘ His mime is Mnlmmmad UTrak. Ho 
traces hia do-coat fr<>m Nijaiu-ul-lltilk of Tua ’ (i, 583). 

3 as in 1133. (A) and •' B). Tho text has ‘ lovo ’ or 

‘ familiarity,’ which does not make such good sense. 

i i.e M as a suitor. 
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to lnm and a disgiace to me He is mentioned as a Alnlli I of good 
understanding, of pleasant speech, and full of apposite learning 
Aftet many vicissitudes he came to India, and having devoted his 
attention to the successions 1 of self styled saints in this country, 
set most of them by the ears By the aid of the divine guidance 
he was led to make a pilgrimage to the sacred house of God, 2 3 * and 
the other holy places, 8 andmtheyeai h 978 (ad 1570 71) he 
returned and set out for his native countty, but Mirza Mnljammad 
Hakim* desned him to sojourn in Kabul and began to study 
under him Atpiesenthe is living, honoured and respected, m 256 
Transoxiana, where he is engaged in teaching and lecturing He 
has good taste in poetry and a sublime imagination He has 
written a div&n These verses are by him — 

“ My heart is lost and nobo ly can tell me whither it is gone, 

Thy ruby lip is laughing, my suspicion rests on thee ” 


•« There is no resting place but thy door for my wandering 
heart , 

I said I would stray from thy door, but my heart would not 
depart ” 

“ Thou hast returned like the sun from thy journey, O thou 
with a face like the moon' 

Thou wentest away beautiful, and hast returned most 
beautiful " 

“ 0 thou with a face like the rose, I desire not to see thee 
like the snuff of a candle, in every assembly, 

I desire not to see thee inclining, like the rose branch, in 
every direction 

1 The text seems to bo corrupt here, but meaning is tolerably clear The 
word &JLj—» (ttlsila) denotes a regular line of saints by spiritual succession, 
and, bonce, a religious order 

2 The &cl tub at Mabkab 

3 Madinah, and other places of p Ignmage in the I.lijaz 

^ Akbax’a brother, born a d 1554 died A d 1585 
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“ Since my head wig severed by that dagger of cruelty 
It remains, weltemig in blood, in one place, and my sad 
heart in another 

Love, whether in separation oi in union, is a source of 
pain , 

IOmsrnv bewails his love in ono place and Farhad 1 2 3 * * lus 
m another ” 

LXXIII §ADIQI 8 

Ho was born m Qandahai but was a Hirati by origin He 
was for some time in Hindustan and died The following verses 
are his — 

“ So many wounds h w my body received from thy sword 
That on whichever side I fall my heart falls to the 
ground.” 

“ The wounded heait pays no lieed to the body, 

The martyr of love has no need of a shroud 
Since I have been cieated a man of stiaitoned means 
Why have I no sliaro in that mouth 8 ? 

Of my body little is left but a formless idea and that too, 
When closely lcgarded, is seen to bo no moio than my 
shirt * 


“On the day on which each man’s lot was decreed to him 
by fate, 

The lot of others was joy, while mine was sorrow 
0 my heait • Tell me not that that moouliko beauty 
comes in answer to my weeping 
So many thousands of lamentations have I uttered, and 
when did she come 9 ” 

1 Khnsrav was the husband aod Farhad tl o lover of Sh rn 

2 !?Sd qi is mentioi ed neither i i the Ain nor in the Tobaqat 

3 There is a play I ere on the word k_£u (fanjj) strait' or nanow’as 

applied both to a man a means and to a lovely mouth wb ch ca not be 

reproduced in translation 
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What a pain is this, wliicli has no remedy save the sur- 
rendering of one’s soul ! 

When the manifest fever of my love is not visible to her, 
How shall I inform her of my secret wounds ? 

When that moon-like beauty walks abroad in the night in 
vesture of the hue of the night 

a The brightness of dawn may be seen where her dress 

opens at the neck.” 

“ I would tli at her breast could be cleft by my dagger 
That my pure heart might see whether her heart is pure.” 

“Her waist has entranced the hearts of men, 

Has completely made away with the hearts of men.” 

LXXYII. Salih the Madman. 1 

He obtained from the emperor the title of l Aqil (‘the saga- 
cious’). He is crazy about statuary. For some time he has laid 
it upon himself as a duty to eat nothing before he has sent five 
or six dishes of meat to be thrown into a river, a fountain, or a 
pond as an offering to Khizr (on him be peace). He used to 
hand these dishes to Qasim, a native of India (who was a poet 
and the son of an elephant driver, and also a low-minded fellow ), 
and Qasim used to go out .and invite qalandars 2 and other rascals 
to eat the food, and when (on his return) Salih would say, 

2g2 ‘ Ha, did you see the Khwaja ?’ the impudent rogue would reply, 

“ Yes, his holiness the Khwaja deigned to eat the food with much 
relish, and sent you his blessing,” and would fabricate lying 
stories of this sort, which the madman believed. He had, how- 
ever, some poetic genius, and to him might have been applied 
the saying : — 

r l Thus described in the ffabaqat, “ Muhammad Salih the_ madman re- 

ceived the title of ‘Aqil. His father was said to be 1‘lami the librarian, 
who had been librarian to the emperor Humayun. Muhammad Salih grew 
up from childhood in the service of the emperor Akbar and is now enjoying 
an allowance in Kabul. He is in easy circumstances and well-to-do.” 
ayiJJL? a wandering religious mendicaut, usually of loose habits. 
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LXXV. SabfI of SiWA. 1 2 3 * 

He was for some timo in Gujnrat witli Kliwaja Nizam-ud-din 
Ahmad, and then came to Labor and lived as a religious mendi- 
cant. When Shaikh Faizi was appointed to the Dakan he went 
with him, and thence journeyed to the next world He has 
written a divan and m long and short Ddes was a mnster of style. 

The following couplets are by him — 

“ I am debarred from traversing the road to the Ka'bah, 
else would I have sent there. 

The sole of .a foot glad to endrno the torment of collect- 
ing its acacia thorns.” 

44 Sly rose-seller who wishes to bring her roses to market 
Must first acquiro strength to withstand the impetuous 
throng of buyers.” _ 

“ If thou wishest to burn mo light up tho fire of thy cheek, 

And ho shall a light anso from my ashes till tho day of 261 
resurrection.” 

LXXVI. SabOrI of HamadIn. 8 

He was taken prisoner on tho day on which the Klianzaman 
was slain, and though ho escaped execution he did not escapo 
death . 8 His poetry is mediocre. These few verses ore from his 
pen: — 

“ I have surrendered my soul and my lieai t, being no longer 
able to bear tho pain of separation from her, 

1 Thus described in the Atn (i, 686; “ He is poor and has few wants, and 

Uvea content with bis indigence ” In the corrupt Lakhnao text of the 
tfabaqdt he is called ‘ Mulla Harfi of Sawa,* and is thus described, ‘ He was 
in the company of thia hosnblo one (scit the author, Ni?,*m-nd dm J 

for some time m Gujarat and was for some time at conit He went with 
Malik ush §hu‘ara Shaikh Fni;I to tho Dakan, and departed thence on the 
pilgrimage to the Hijaz * Hi's name seems to have been § ilih-tid-din 

2 Saburi is mentioned neither in the Am nor in the yatagot. 

3 Pi da p 314, n. 1 The author’s meaning apparently is that §aburi 

died, ether of wounds or of illness, soon after he was captured 
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“Alas ! for suddenly Mulla ‘All 

Has been snatched from our midst by misfortune’s victory. 

To ascertain the year of his death remember that the date 
of the year which followed it 

Is contained in the words ‘Mulla ‘All the Muhuddis is 
dead.’ ’’ * 

His sprightly genius, following’ the dictates of his taste, would 
sometimes employ itself in the composition of verses. (The 
263 following are some of his verses.) 

“ My earthy body is so withered away from the scorching 
brand of separation 

That it escapes from my garments like dust, if I shake 
the skirt of my robe.” 


“ Thy stately form is a plant in the garden of my soul, 

The plant of thy stature is more ethereal than my 
thoughts.” 


“ I have plunged the pupil of my eye into water 
That it may not for a moment think of sleep.” 


“ Since I have no honour among men, 

I seek to flee from men as my tears flow from my eyes.” 2 

1 3lo giving the date a.h. 982. I have been obliged 
to give a somewhat full paraphrase of the hemistich preceding this, which 
has apparently puzzled the editor of the text, in order that the sense may 
nob be lost. The editor of the text, in a footnote in which lie gives an 
inferior variant of the hemistich, gravely remarks that the chronogram 
gives the dat 9 982, not having understood, apparently that the composer of 
the chronogram has drawn attention to this fact, and expressly says that 
the date given in the chronogram is that of the year following that of the 
Mulla’ a death. 

2 There is here a play upon the words fby 0 ( mardwm ) ‘men’ and 
fbyo (mardum, for mardum-i-ccishm ) 1 pupil of the eye ’ which cannot bs 

reproduced in translation, 
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“ Beautiful poefry emanates fiom the cross-grained Haidar 
Kalaj 

Just as roses spring from a midden ” 


Salih wiote the following couplet — 
u Since the desire of her locks 1ms fettered my feet, 

My only way out of this baigam 1 2 3 is to surrender my 
life ” 

Salih was foi some timo a favoured and honoured courtier* 
then fell nit » disgiace and went to Kabul He returned thence 
and was appointed to the trusteeship of the light diffusing shune 
of the Sultan of SjjniUjs 8 (may God hallow his soul 1 ), but 
did not accept the appointment, and, having obtained leave to 
return to Kabul, departed, 

LXXVIII. TAiumI. 

He is Mulla ‘All the brothoi of the well-known 

Mulla Sadiq He acquned h»s learning m the Sayings in Arabia, 
and was extiemely pious and tempeiate Ho came twice to 
India, and in the yeai ir 981 (a d 1571 74>) entered the protection 
of God’s mercy, when the famous Mulla ‘Alim of Kabul* made 
this clironngi am on Ins death 

1 Tliis conplot contains the usual play on the words (Arabic) 

‘melancholy,' ‘desire’ and (Persian) 4 traffic,’ ‘ trade, ‘ and also the 
common simile which likens the looks of the beloved to fetters 

2 Shaikh Niram ud din Anhya born at B idaon in Oct a d 1238, and 
died at Dibit Apul 3, id 1535 Vide vol i, trans , Hanking, pp 71, n 2, 
236 and n 2, 266 and n I, 267, 269, n 6, 270 and n 6, 271 nn 1 and 4, 281, 
301, 610 and n 4, 611, n Also Fiuahta n 730, and the Atn t-Akbart, m 
365 

3 £.1*3^0 ‘one learned in the sayings of Muhammad’ ( ) men 

tioned below Mulla ‘All Tarami the Muhaddig is nob mentioned in the 
Atn Tor au account of his brother, vide p 354 

4 Fide no LXXfy 
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“ Since I have cast my heart into the bonds of tlio tresses 
of moon! ike beauties 

I have woven for myself a net of calamity " 

LXXIX. TauTqI of SJwa 1 

Ho was a lewd old man and a buffoon 8 and was populai among 
most of the poets about the couit by the meie force of his im- 
pudence 

He at last bad the honour of performing the holy pilgrimage 
(to Makkah)» and died theie, The following verses are by 
him — 

“ Wh it business have lovers other than giving up their lives ? 

Since 1 fear not death what else should I fear ? ” 


“ Fiom the toilsome pain of separation nobody has any life 
left ” 

If this is separation nobody has nny hfo left ” 

“In this land I have given my heait to a most ciuel enslaver. 

I have fallen into the snare of the locks of one with a face 
like a fauy ' __ 

“ I am the faithful dog of him whose foot does not stray 264 
beyond the skirts of his own powei, 

Who imposes obligations on none, and is under obligation to 
none ” 

1 lhns described in the JPa&aqaf, ‘Mulla Tariqi spent some years id the 
emperor’s service and at length performed a pilgrimage to the Hijsz where 
he died’ In note 3 on p 698 of the Am Ivol i ) an ep gram of I is on 
Jnda’i (p 291) is quoted Ho accuses J ida i of plagiarism from Ashki Ip 
2G0) On p 2o2 he is accused by Qnsim Arsali n with S ihmi and Faiiriun, 
as a plagianst 

2 A word ( ) occois heie the me inn g of wl ich I cam ot divine 

I neither know nor can discivei auv I eipian or Uidu w«id i esembling it, 
and have been obliged to omit it Whatever Badaoni wrote, we may be 
tolerably certain that it was nothing complimentary 

47 
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Another quatrain. 

“ Thou readest not the story of my grief, and it waxes old, 

Thou knowest not my disappointment, and it waxes old, 

Let not thy coming be delayed, for as for this wound of 
separation, 

I fear that thou wilt linger, and it will wax old.” 

Another quatrain. 

“ One day I, weary with travelling along the road of the stages 
of the heart, 

Turned its dust into mire with water from blister's on the 
foot of search. 

I spend my life on this road in order that, in answer to 
my supplication, 

266 Soul may meet soul, and heart heart.” 

Other verses. 

“ Seek after enjoyment, for this virgin of life, sitting in the 
bridal chamber, 

Like a rose bursting forth from the bud casts her mother 
aside. 

Like the petals of a rose scattered by the spring breeze 

We go, with dust on our heads iu the grief of our hearts.” 


“ I am pleased with the folk of this world, for I have learnt 
from their fellowship 

Not to give up my corner of solitude for the world.” 

LXXXI. Tali‘I oi’ Yazd . 1 

He is a penman who writes the uasta l liq hand well and is of 
moderately studious habits. His business was that of a book- 
seller 2 in Agra. 

I Ho is not mentioned in tho .Jin or in fcho Tabaqab. 

* Or ‘ bookbinder,’ or * librarian ’ ijtsuo 
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The * cars ■which are visible on mj lieai t axe the hosts 1 of 
the foe ” 


LXXX. Talib of Ispahan 2 

He has now dwelt m Kashmir for nearly eight j ears At first 
he was a religious mendicant and then he elected to become an 
offii lal, and enteied the emperor’s service From Kashmn he was 
sent as envoy to the ruler of Little Tibat, ‘Ah Rai, a and on his 
return presented to §2}aihh Abu ’1 Fazl a treatise which he had 
written on the wondeia of that land, which Abu-T-Fazl embodied 
in the Akbamama Ho is a veiy sympathetic man, and his taste, 
both in poetry and in prose, is correct He wrote the following 
qnntram — 

“ Thou givest me to dnnk of the poison of thy absence, asking 
me -what has happened, 

Thou sheddest my blood and ahakest me from thee, asking 
me what has happened, 

0 thou who ait ignorant of what the sword of thy absence 
inflicts on me, 

Wring my dust, that thou mayst know what has happened 
to me ” 

* jSJSJ (styahi t lafhkar) * dark bodies of troops * 

* In the (I, 607), whore ho is catted ‘ Baba Tatib of I?fahan,' he is thus 
described, 1 He is a thoughtful poet and is experienced m political matters ' 
According to the Baft Iqlim Baba Talib had been for nearly thirty years «n 
Kashmir, patronized by the rulers of that country When Akbar annexed 
the province he came to Hindustan, where he was much liked According 
to the Jfa’ajnr t R dims he was often in the company of Hakim Abu l Fath 
{p 233), Zam Khan Kuka, Abu 1 Fazl, and Shaikh Faizi, and was m 1616, 
§adr of Gujarat Tide also Badsoni, vol i>, text, p 372 

3 Vide vol n, text, 372 In 1691 Haji Mirza Beg of Kabul was sent to 
•All Rai to demand his daughter in marriage for 8 l};nn Salim (Jahangir), 
and returned with the 1 idy, who was duly married to the prince as his 
eighth wife On this occasion Mulls Talib accompanied Ha]i Mirza Beg, In 
A D 1602 03 ‘Ah Bat invaded the frontier districts of Kashmir, bnt letreat 
ed before Mohammad Qnh Khan, Turkman, and Satfullah Vide Ain»t 
Atiban , l, 474 
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LXXXII. Tifli.i ' le 

j * 

He is the son of Mulla Darvish of Fathpiir, and his unc: at 
Mulla Salih, is now the teacher appointed to the monastery ■&* 
Fathpur. Tifli in his thirteenth year was reading the Sharh > le 
Shamsiyyah . a He has a most generous nature and an admiral^ 
taste in poetry. He is in the service of the eldest prince, 3 ar w 
obtained the poetic name of Tifli from him. The following fe u ' 
couplets are from a laudatory ode which he composed in lionoi 
of the prince : — ie 

“ 0 King, 4 in whose just reign strife itself has become ti 
guardian of the world against the I’obbei’S of confusion, >s 
The hope of thy favour is such that the very sins of sinnex 
protect them from the fire of hell. y 

Thou art he, to the war-horse of whose resolution in the da, 
of battle 

Victory is the standard-bearer and success the fellow. V 
Last night the bird of gloi*y brought the record of thj 
success, 

That bird the fame of whose pinions comes from the uttor 
most parts of space beyond our ken. 3 

The scribe of thy dignity has written passages of which wt l 
hope for a translation and for which we earnestly desire a 
translator.” 

He also wrote the following verses : — ' 

“If the beauty of the Idol were to display itself in thd 

monastery i 

l 

l Neither YifH nor his relations aro mentioned in the Am, nor in tbq 
Tabaqdt. j 

a A commentary on a famous work on logic. Vida vol. i, trans. Ranking, 

427, n. 1. 

3 Sell. Saltan Salim, afterwards the emperor Jahangir. 

* Jahangir had not ascended the throne when this grossly fulsomo poem 
was written, but the word Shah was applicablo to a prince, as well <*s to a^ 
king, and the word u*ed for reign i* )j$ ( dam - } not (‘ ahd) so that thoj 
poet did not risk tho resentment of Akbar, while ho flattered his ownj 

master. j 


J 
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The following couplets are by lam — 

“ Cupbearer , 1 how long can the grief of this world be borne ? 
Bnng wine, that I may banish grief from my heart ” 


“Every moment si e afflicts my heart, that she may make it 
weary of her 

When will my lieait weary of hei, however much she 
afflicts it P ’ 

“I wish fot no companion but thee, my darling, 

I desire thee, and there is none in the world that I desire 
beside thee ” 

“If, when I have suffeied a thonsand griefs, she listens to a 
word from me, 

She hears but the speech of a self seeker, and straightway 
forgets it ” 

“ She is enraged if I speak to her but a word of my sad state, 
How Btrange is this, that I cannot speak of my sad state to 
her 1 ” 

A quatrain 

“ The devotee boasts of his virtue and piety, 

The lover expends the cash of his life for his love , 

Each lives in hope of a glance from the eye of lus Friend, 
Each wonders tow aids whom the Friend will cast that 
glance ’ 

Another quatrain. 

“ Summon contentment, if thou art wise, 

Thou maysfc thus, perchance, slay the dog of base desire 
See that neither water nor broth be too plentiful Drain 
not the cup, 

For it will rebuke thee in a hundred draughts of iced water 
and acid ” 


267 


1 The text haB wrongly, ijlisL* (soqiyan) m the plural The MSS have 
l.vjU« (sagiya) the vocative singular which is correct 
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“ How should my jmin be assuaged by lint and ointment, 
The bird of whose wounded heart breathes forth flame ? ” 


The following few couplets are from a tar ji l -band 1 by Tifli 
“ My tears, rejoice, for this night 
My heart’s blood surges up in my eyes. 

0 reunion, plead for me, for my desire for her 
Has devastated the abode of reason. 

Speak not to me of delight, 

1? or the lancet has become the companion of my wound, 

It is useless to say to anybody, 

‘ Scatter diamond-dust in you r wound but do not cry out.’ ” 

It is marvellous that a lad of Tifli ’s years should understand 
and speak Persian ; much more so that he should be able to com- 
pose poetry in the language. It may be hoped that he will 
outstrip many of these old men who have wasted their lives. 

Lxxxnr. zuhurt . 2 

He used to live in the Dakan, and was characterized by his 
unrestrained manner of life, his indifference to public opinion, 
and his disinclination from attending at the courts of kings. 
Shaikh Faizi used to dilate much on the praiseworthy qualities of 
him and of Malik Qumi, known as Malik-ul-Kalam, and these two 
poets wished to accompany the Shaikh to the imperial court at 
Lahor, but Burhan-ul-Mulk 3 prevented them from going. It is 

1 A poem in which a refrain occurs at stated intervals. 

2 JJuhurl is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the Tabaqat. The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal has a MS. copy of his divan. He is described as Mulla 
Niir-ud-din ljuhurl of Tarshiz. 

3 Burhan Nizam Shah II, king of Ahmadnagar, a.d. 1590-1594. On his 
death the affairs of thfe Ahmadnagar kingdom fell into great confusion. 
Three kings followed one another in quick succession, mere puppets raised 
to the throne and deposed by opposing factions, and there was mnch blood- 
shed. In 1595, the year in which Badaoni’s history was concluded, Akbar’s 
troops were attacking Ahmadnagar and peace was made on the condition 
that Ahmadnagar ceded to the empire the province of Berar. Vide Historic 
I,andmarlcs of the Deccan , by Major T. W. Haig, pp f 39, 236, 


O 
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i then prayer cm pets would ex- 
Devotees who drag abonlr tho idolatot ’s thread 
change their rosaries fof both worlds offcied by the buyer 
Nobody counts the cash opnorchnudise consists of wounded 

In that place where the i 

hearts *’ T 

o lo\o tho lancet of grief 
“ I am he who has grown t*o wound in my breast ” 

Ointment is shamed by tl 

“Tiling with Islam in tho day of 
“From our manner of dej 

retribntiou jwill seizo us by the shirt ” 

It is likely that mfidelityL— 

“is night inflamed tho plectrum, 

** The song of lore's feast tlpra and her eyebrow tho robcch* 

Her glances wore the mngi 

players this night ” I 

Ico bo wrtathed with smiles • 

“O heai t, let my lips for oijtho splendour of love’s teais of 

For to-night will be aeon 1 

blood." _j 

oproachea of tho jealous wutcliei 
“I fear no reproof, for the rowois of loio’s loligion " 

Are as applause to the folL_ 

— ^npcrils our true faith, 269 

“ Ah 1 See how thy glance ijsuro way to disappointment." 1 
Trust in thy promises is a l„ 


"“jo cfheacy of thy prostrations to 
“ Brahman, despair not oi tn 

thy idol, lad is tho mnroi of thy fate ” 8 

For the mark on thy forehi ] 

fheail,’ which neither scans i or makes 
l The text has ' toAmant), the correct reatln g 

sense Both MBS have (pa^fcvorn on tho forehead by Hindus the 

* The reference is to the caste mark fhe poet e»ys, is a pniely suljective 
couplet is §ufi lstic in tone Religion, rather tl an »ta object, that is nn* 
matter, and it ig the sincerity of worshu 
portant. * 
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Tajdld, and also some marginal notes on the Mutmcwal, 1 in which 
he writes, “This hook is copied from the hook Tmval , 2 which is 
equal in length to the M utawwal, or even longer.” He has also 
written a hook containing accounts of the Shaikhs of India, in 
which he has entered everything that he has heard from every 
mosque-sweeper and beggar, adding also some conjectures of his 
own, and he has named it Wa fawatih-id-wilayah. When they 
questioned him regarding this title, saying, “ The particle wa 
(* and’) requires something preceding it, to he coupled with the 
latter, clause, and what should precede,' it does not appear,” he 
replied, That which precedes it is here understood, and isL.mani- 
fest by transposition, that is to say, the title should be Fawatih-ul- 
walayah, with a fathah over the ivaw of walayah as the ivaw 
preceding the phrase indicates, not with a Jcasr under the waio of 
wilayah, as it is commonly read.” 3 

The Mulla was always jealous of Qazi Khan of Badakhshan, 4 5 
on the ground of his having invented the sijdah 6 (i prostration ’). 
One day in Fathpur he led the late Mirza Hizam-ud-din Ahmad 
and the author off to his house at early dawn, with much solicita- 
tion, and, having given us an appetizing electuary, began to show 


1 Vide vol. I (brans. Ranking), p. 428, n. 3. 

2 The Mulla is here punning on the title of the Mufawwal, which means 
* lengthened.’ ffuwal means ‘ the duration of life,’ also ‘ the seven long 
chapters of the Qur’an.’ 

3 I have been obliged to translate somewhat freely here, in order to 

make some attempt at explaining the Mulld’s olnmsy jest. Wa fawatify-v} 
wilayah means ‘and the beginnings of saintship.’ The Malla was afekec 
to explain the apparently redundant ‘ and,’ and replied that it indicated 
that the flrst letter of the word wilayah ( 1 saintship ’) was to be readj with a 
short f a,’ like the same letter in the word wa (‘ and ’), so that the title of the 
book would rend Fawatih-ul-waldyah (‘the beginnings of governing ’), his 
object being to satirize the pretended saints who bad made their sanctity a 
means of rising to high places. Vide infra. j 

4 Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 440, where his title is given a3 Ghazt.''lfh“ n J *" s 
name being Qaz.1 Nizam. Vide p. 214. 

5 The eijdah (‘ prostration ’) was introduced at Akbar’s court instead of 
the burnish and taslim (bowing and raising the hand to the head), and 

"ave great offence to the orthodox, vide p. 214, u. 2, 
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‘Aziz Kiika cracked some pleasant jests on his appearance, and 
the Mulla returned pleasant answers to them. • • 

As his birthplace was Gulbuliar, a village in the district of 
Kabul, he wrote for some time under the poetical name of Bahari, 
but afterwards, having recognized that the name was unbecoming, 
as it called to mind the names borne by seiwant girls, he changed 
it, and called himself Rabi‘1. 1 The motto which he composed for 
his seal was, “ He had a well-ordered mind.” 2 
272 The following few couplets are quoted as a memorial of him : — 
“ That eye in which I delighted every moment flees away,- • 
It may be that I shall place a straw from her wall upon it.” 


“ The glass of delight has been shattered, with whomsoever 
I sat ; 

The bond of fellowship has snapped, with whomsoever I 
bound it. 

She has risen to slay me, with the sword of hatred in her 
hand, 

Whenever I sat in kindness with anybody for a moment.” 

He has composed, some couplets in the metre of 1 The Chain 
of Gold ’ 3 and he has called his book of nonsense “ The Tinkling 
of the Bell,” and has enumerated in it books said to bo of his 
own composition, some of which have no existence hue in his 
verses, and has given them imaginary names, as in the following 
verses : — . 


I RabVi (‘ of, or relating to tho spring ’) is tho Arabic equivalent to 
Bdiuhl. I cannot reconcile this statement with tho atatoment nbovo, that 
tho Slulla’s tathallu; was ‘.Irij. 

■2 The motto umy also be translated “ Ho had poetio genius." The text 
hero lias a note by the editor to tho effect that the reading is tho same in 
the three MSS. from which lie edited the text. The reading acorns to 
puzitlo him, hut it is perfectly simple. 

3 -y M; ,?! -.] -» (AljUat-udh-dhahab). I have not been able to traco this 

poem. 
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us his books, talking about them from dawn till midday, while 
wo remained hungry and weio nof able to get a word in. At last 
the Mirza, no longer able to endme it, asked the Mulla whether 
he had anything to eat The If ilia answeied, “I thought that 271 
you had eaten befoio you came 1 have a lamb here , if you 
wish I will kill it now " Wo rose and went home It is im- 
possible to recount all prank* of this n ituie which ho played 
When he saw - that Shaikh Abu 1 Fazl, Qazi Khan, and otheis 
of his contemporaries from being mulMs rose to the rank of 
amt rs of tho highest grade, while he continued to draw a small 
stipend, he petitioned that he too might be admitted as a soldier 
His request was granted, »nd one day, at the time when the guard 
turned out for the evening salute, he appeared m military guise 
before the empeior, gut m a grotesque fashion with a bon owed 
sword, and, haviug approached the presence fiom one sido of the 
daibar, stood, and, catching his scabharl to lum, said, without 
any introduction,! “By whidi mans ibdGr* shall I stand, and 
fiom what place shall I make my obeisauco 8 ? ’ The otnperor 
was sagacious enough to penetrate lus design and said, “ Make 
your obeisince fiotn that pi ico in which jou are now standing " 
When the Mulla saw that this effoifc to obtain recognition had 
failed he wandered at large One day, in order to show that ho 
possessed all that became a soldier, lie came to court, m the 
noonday heat, in dirty, greasy clothes quilted with cotton, which 
had been eithei given or lent to him by somebody, aud Mirza 

l The text appears to me to bo corrupt here It has S* oohj ^ 
which is unintelligible MS (A) has which is not mncti 

better MS lB)has ^ wbu. a] peuis to me to be the correct 

reading, and winch 1 1 uvo folio ved For >n the text nnd MSS 

which makes no sense, I have substituted 

* A military commander Tho object of tho unceremon ona behaviour of 
Mulla ‘Alim who was, apparently, at tl is t me no moie tl an a pnvate 
joldier was an attempt to obtain a manfab, or military command 

3 The word ueed ia ^1-3 (fosUm) The Mulla wo^ld not, appnrei tly, 
perform the (sijdah) 1 * 3 pfoatcatiou * 
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In winch I have collected a hundred and twenty different 
branches of learning, 

Say who else can be thus described.” 

In spite of all this fooling he was a good friend, tactful, accom- 
plished, able, sympathetic, unceremonious, agreeable, acceptable, 
and jocular. I hope that God (He is praised and exalted ! ) may 
in His grace and benevolence have made him a partaker of 
eternal life in heaven. 

LXXXV. Mir ‘Abdul Hayy op Mashhad. 1 

He was for some time Sadr 2 under the emperor Humayun and 
his brother, Mir ‘Abdullah the jurist, was one of Humayun’s 
intimate and specially honoured confidants. Both brothers were 
endued with piety, sanctity, and regularity of life . 3 

Mir ‘Abdul Hayy was expert in writing the Bnbarz, hand, 
which was .invented by the emperor Babar, who sent to the 
honoured city of Makkah a copy of the Qur'an written in that 
hand, of which no trace now remains . 4 In the . memoir of Mir 

1 Vide Ain-i-Akbari i, 468,471,480. He was a commander of five hundred 
and Akbar’s Mir-i- l Adl or chief justice. In the 35th year of Akbar’s reign 
he and Sadr-i-Jahdn took part in a drinking bout, and amused Akbar very 
much. Mr. Blochmann says that he is called in the Tabaqat ‘ Khwdja ‘Abdul 
Hayy,’ but iu the Lucknow edition he is thus described, ‘ Mir ‘Abdnl Hayy 
the Sadr was a Khurdsani. The emperor Humayun made him Sadr- ulr 
Afdzil (‘chief of learned men’). He was for years in the service of the 
emperor Akbar.’ 

2 ‘ It was the Sadr, or, as he was then (scii. before the reign of Akbar) 
generally styled, Sadr-i-Jahdn, whose edict legalized the juliis, or accession, 
of a new king. During the reign of Akbar also he ranked as the fourth 
officer of the empire. The power of the Sadr was immense. They were 
the highest law officers and had the powers which Administrators-General 
have among us j they were in charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and 
benevolent purposes,, and possessed an almost unlimited authority of 
conferring such lands independently of the King. They were also the 
highest ecclesiastical law-officers, and might exercise tho powers of .High 
Inquisitors. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 270. 

3 Or, perhaps, ‘administrative ability.’ Tho word is cu>oUaj [nizamat). 

4 Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl, in the Ain-i-Akbari, discourse at large on the art of 
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“ Thott nnysfc liavo seen, from a copy of the TajdidJ 
That a new favour lias newly arrived 
In winch are conceited a hundred stages of the pilgrimage,* 
And from the content* of which great enterpnses 8 aro mani- 
fest 

'I ho text of tho Tajud is halting besido it, 

Its lose garden h is lost its colour from want of water 
Its splendour, without dissimulation and without cxnggera 
tion, 

Is pei feet wisdom, tho wisdom « f tho aunnso 5 
And of that booh, tho attributes of which are boyond 
telling 

DalAlat nl-‘ aql * is tho nnmo and description 

And that pearl which lias como from tho ocean of genoiosity, 

Is tho Lujjal-ul-jQd fi'l tcttjUd 1 

I am tho compiler of that 'AwMtvi ul aft V,* 

From the instructions of tho kroner of chronicles, 

t Tho Tajhl ( Ausu — ' ronovral ’) was JIullS 1 \lunn commentnr) on 
tho commentary on tho Taj* l In this couplet tho pool pnns on tho Arabic 
root moaning ' now,’ nsicg Ihroo different measures of tho trihtcral root 

* c-fljjyo (matcaqt/i * halting places or stages in tho performance of tho 
ceremonies of tho pilgrimngo at Unkkah It is probablo that Mnlla ' Him 
styled tho chapters or sections of his look matcdqtf or that le is referring 
to a book of this name MS ( V) has tho leading jy »| ya [muictifiq) wl ich 
docs not tnnko good sonae 

3 (mai]inul) a reference to tho pool’s ( kifab \ *ja|d)or 

book of endeavour and to tho IfaqasiJ tho book on which it is a common 

tary 

4 } tde note 1 supra 

6 fjxs, It is possible that tho words {ji« (' am) 

and (tffcrag) refer to the titles of books 

® ‘ Ii dication of wisdom,’ apparently one of the poofs imaginary works 

1 ‘ Tho ocean of ge ierosity, on existence,’ apparently another of the poet a 
imaginary works 

8 jUK( jJtj* * worlds of relics’ Probably another of SI alia ‘Alim’s ima 
ginary works 
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Whose praises are sung by all those who have attained 
perfection ; 

India has been conquered merely by thy footstep within her 
bounds, 

Thy title is, Muhammad Hindal ! ” 

Mir ‘Abdul Hayy, who also had a childish nature, wrote, in 
reply, the following quatrain : — 

“ 0 thou, at whose door a thousand monarchs like Csesar hold 
their crowns, 

Whose praises exercise their tongues evening and morning ! 

May all the confines of the world, 0 Lord, 

Be under the sway of the king of the world, Muhammad 
Akbar ! ” 


275 LXXXYI. ‘ItabU 

He is Sayyid Muhammad of Xajaf who made a name in the 
Dakan 2 and came to Ilababad and.^paid his respects to the 
emperor. He was very unconventional i'u all outward observances 
and was bold and slovenly. It was reported to the emperor that 
he had written a satire in the Dakan on Shah Fathullab, 3 and 
when he was questioned on this point he denied that he had done 
so, saying, ‘ In that country I would have taken no notice of a 

nor are they mentioned as such in the Majma‘-us-Sana’i e , nor in the Haft 
Qulzum, for any four hemistichs might be written in this form.’ The editor 
of the text apparently resents the application by Badaoni of the term 
murabba 1 (‘ in the form of a square’) to these quatrains, but Badaoni 
evidently did not intend to say that these quatrains belonged to the class of 
compositions technically known as murabba 1 , but merely that they weie 
written in the form of a square. The MSS. omit the first syllable of each 
hemistich. 

1 Thus described in the Ain (i, 588), * He possesses harmony of thought, 
but his mi nd is unsettled, and he lives a disorderly life,’ and thus in the 
Tabaqat, * He came from foreign parts to India and owing to his ill -regulated 
disposition he was imprisoned for two years in Gwaliyar, and was at last 
pardoned by the natural clemency of the emperor.’ 

2 Probably in Bijapur. 

■ 3 Vid? p. 316, 
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‘AU*ud dtiulidi 1 it m mentioned that MU ‘Abdul flayy dovoted 
borne allctttum to tlio stud) of accomplishments and that nobod) 
hsul learnt to write m tho difiiculfc Bftban stylo moro quickly or 
belter than ho, but Mini ‘Aziz KQka wrote m the margin of tho 
memoir that Mir 'Abdul Ijhyy lml no knowledge of any branch of 
learning, and that Ins ono accomplishment was somo knowlcdgo of 
tho Bil&ari senpt, with which ho was \cry imperfectly acquainted, 
that ho was wonderfully simplo and would apiopos of nothing 
and without consideration relate m soenl gatherings strango tales 
which no child would believe As Mir 'Abdul Hayy was better 
known to Mtrza ‘Aziz Kuka than to Mir ‘Ala ud daulah, it is 
beyond doubt that whnt tho Miizu uroto is nenrer to tho truth 
than that which is wutton m tho memoir, for Mir 'Ala nd daulali, 
lias recorded much incongruous noimnso 8 m tlio memoir 

Mir ‘Abdul I/ayy has somo aptitudo for poetiy , and uroto an 
answer to that fantastical quatrain which was written in the form 
of a squaro by ono of tlio accomplished men about tho court in 
honour of Muhammad Himlal Mlrzu, ml is so well known that 
it is the first thing tbnt childicn are set to lenrn Tho quntram 
is as follows — 

“O thou, before whoso court a hundred Kustams 8 haio cast 274 
down their crowns, 

penmnnship ami montious ton different scripts among which 0 o JJaban 
finds no plat.o 1 his hosts out Uadmmi s statement list it was lost Fide 
Ain, i, 00 

1 Fide page 239, also Am i Akhart i -117 and n 2 uliero the name of I is 
Ta x Urah or memo r is given as (no/a »* ul tta d&ir) * prec ous 
memorials 

1 jj£ (thutur gurba) lit ‘ cai iul cat ’ Anytime, incongruous or 
absurd 

3 In the text tho four verses of which ouch of these quatrains is composed 
nre written following tl o conceit of tl oir authors, on tl o four sides of a 
square with the exception of tl a titles concluding the final 1 const oh of 
each, which are continued m the hue of ono of the diagonals of the square 
There is no particular art m this conceit for any quatrain could be bo 
written The text contains tl o following noto by tl o editor, ‘ In truth tl is 
form of composition is no more than a child a playtl ing and moo of loiters 
$o not class such things among murabba {verses written in a doubled metre)/ 
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That, the rose has bloomed and we know not where the 
garden is.” 

“ In thy country the name of faithfulness causes weeping, 
Both, the messenger, and the letter which he bears cause, 
each separately, weeping. 


The drum of thy munificence sounds loudly, but I can find 
no way to the sun (of the assembly). 

This special custom and public assembly of thine will hill 
me .” 1 


“ I have left thy street, besmirched with accusations ; 

I brought to it chastity, and I leave it defiled with sin. 

May the black night of thy locks be pleased with the 
multitude of hearts (offered to it) 

While I stray, miserable, from thy street. 

The fountain of Khizr 2 prides itself on receiving the dust 
of my feet 

While I go, thirstier than ever, from the dimple in thy 
chin. 

Sugar was poured out at each door at which I knocked, 
thou wouldst think 

That I had been to beg from that laughing lip. 

I knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islam, 
and from the door of despair 

I turned, hopeless of help from either fire-worshipp e1 ’ 01 
Musalman.” 


“ In my impatience, ‘ Itabi, I resolved to part from her, and 
now 

Each time the thought of her enters my heart I weep un 
restrainedly.” 

1 That is to say the loved one’s custom of holding public 1 evccs, haviog 
previously giveu notice of them. 

2 The fountain of the water of life. 
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man of that sort* This lemark increased the suspicion tl at he 
had vmtten tho satire and he was imprisoned, and it was 
mdeied that all his papers should be examined m Fathpur 
in. order that it might be discoveied, whether he had written 
sati es on anybody while he was in Hindustan Some inuim 
mating papers were discoveied, and he remained m prison in 
Gw aliy ar for ten 1 years nntil at length he was pardoned at the 
intercession of the eldest prince and othei courtiers, and was 
summoned to Labor, bat he still retained his evil disposition 
One d iy he came to the house of Qazi Hasan of Qazvin, 2 who 
h is the title of Klian, and the doorkeeper opposed his entering 
‘Itabi grappled with him, entered the assembly, which was a 
party of friends who had sat down to food, and said to Qazi 
Hasau, It was this food, tb it led you to cause your door to be 
shut in the face of a learned man, a foteigner, and you have a 
peifect right (to keep youi food to yourself) * In spite of all 
that the master of the house and Ins guests could do m the way of 
excusing themselves, saying that the dooi keeper had uot recog 
mzed lnm, ‘Itabi would uot be appeased, and lefused to sit down 
ami eat He had gieat skill in writing Persian an 1 Arabic poetry , 
afso m penmanship and in prose composition He has composed 
a divan i he following couplets are by him — 

“ We have scorched oui wise hearts in the furnace of desire, 

“ We have burnt the lamp of the Ka bah at the door of the 
idol-temple ” 


‘We have given thee permission to shed this innocent blood, 276 
We have given it to thee verbally, in wilting and under a 
formal attestation * 


“We swear by thy honour that we are the nightingales of 
this meadow, 

1 Ti to years accordu g to the Tabaqaf , vide n 9 

2 He served in Gnjirat in a d 1587, and later m the siege of Asirgarh 
Vide Atn i Akbart i 498 

49 




A. quatrain , 

“ In the love of thy face I have lost both learning and sense 277 
But what of these ? I have lost my very soul 
In following thee, whatever I had at the end of my life 
Have I lost, and yet I have lost all evil ” 


“ It would not bo wonderful if from the atmosphere of thy 
face, 

And from the heated non of my heart, a film should form 
on the mirror " 

After Ins release from confinement ho was jjivcn a sum of a 
thousand rupees for travelling expenses and was placed under the 
chaige of Qilij Khan. 1 who w as ordoied to send him off from the 
poit of Surat on a pilgrimage to tho Hijaz but on the way to 
Surat he escaped and fled into tho Dakan, where ho took refuge 
with the rulers of the country, and tliero he still wandi rs about m 
tho condition in which ho formerly was 

LXXXVII ‘ Ubmdi « 

Ho is a youth recently come to man’s estate Ho wrote tho 
following couplet — 

“The reward for pain which is not worthy of my asking 
after it 

Is a glance to ask for which I am unworthy.” 

This couplet for some tune raised a great stir (among lovets of 
poetry) on every side in Labor, and on this account I^akim Ahu-'l- 
Fatfc Gilam * was loud in ‘Ubaidi's praises, and presented him to 
tho emperor When he was asked to write more poetry he did 
not continue a poem on the lines of this couplet, bnfc wrote some 

1 A commander of four thousand and governor of the fort of Surat Ha 
was made governor of the fort when Akbar, after a siege of forty seven 
davs, took it His daughter married Attar’s youngest son, Saltan Damyal 

2 ‘Cbaidi is not mentioned as a poet in tho Am, nor >□ the Tabaqat 

3 f.rfe p 233 
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men of Badaon, who wrote poetry under the name of Zahid, 
recited, from the masnavi which he had written on the phrase 
‘In the name of God,’ the following couplet: 

“When the crenellations of the letter sin 1 began to laugh 
The letter laughed so as to show its gums,” 

The Mir said, “ What are ‘ the crenellations of the letter sin P ’ 
The doors and the walls are laughing at your verse.” 

Sometimes from the sprightliness of his nature he would 
occupy himself by writing poetry. 

The following couplet is his : — 

0 heart, all night the street dog gets no sleep 
From thy cries and lamentation and wailing.” 

XC. Mir ‘Azizu-’llah. 2 

He came of the Saifi Sayyids of Qazvin 3 and in book-keeping 
280 and penmanship he came first among accountants and scribes, and 
he also had some proficiency in those branches of learning which 
are not treated of in Arabic literature. He was for some time a 
divan~i~sa l aclut, 4 and wheu Karoris 5 were appointed throughout 

1 Tho poet evidently means, by this expression, the points of the letter 

sin { ) at the head of the small loops, commonly called the 1 teeth ’ of the 

letter. Hence the expression ‘laughed so as to show its gums’^IAj^ ^ 
hun-i-dandan) or, literally, ‘ the roots of its teeth.’ Sin is the second letter 
of tho Arabic phrase. ‘In the name of God,’ as usually written. The verse 
is sufficiently absurd, bnt the critic’s own verse is not much better. 

2 Mir ‘Azizu-’llah is not mentioned in the Ain. 

3 Tho Saifi Sayyids of Qazvin were Sunnis, and snffered some persecution 
in Persia on account of their religions belief. 

4 Tho divdn-t-sa'ddab was clerk to the Sadr, vide p. 378, n. 2. 

5 Karoris were revenue officers placed each over a tract of country which 

paid annually a haror of dams (1,00,00,000 dams=Rs. 2,50,000) to the im- 
perial treasury . \ ido Ain-i-AJcbari, i, 13, They were first appointed in 

a.I). 15/4-7 o and each korQri was obliged to give seenrity for his good 
behaviour. Notwithstanding this they were grossly extortionate and de- 
populated largo tracts by their exactions. Many of them were called to 
account and perished under scourging and torture or lived miserably in 



Tho nfltctjmi of thy o) 0 , heavy with Hie drowsiness of 
nine, 1 It u* fallen on tho nitic, 

Like a drunkard who, in hi* d run kcnncss, falls into tho 
water " 


**Tho lmd % in dthiro of thy lip, »miled not at tho breath of 
the morning, 

Uut in imlci t*» «• «• th\ face opened the eje of 1(1 heart *’ 279 


*‘As I urtiitt my lcttei to thco tho jnper is wot with my 
tears. 

I wioji in jealousy of tho [ion winch writes thy name on 
tho ji iper.” 1 

lie wan, at all oxcuts, a mild uml dignified man, of old-fashioned 
mantius. Ho has now wholly accepted tho tfufl doctnno of nmu- 
hilatiou, uud is htxomo an old man ucuitig actual annihilation. 

lxxxix. 

Ho was entitled Mir MurtazA and w is descended of tho Say y ids 
of l)ugfti»tfl<l.» IIu nan one of the most trusted officers of tho 
libunr-imuu, and for homo timo held possession of llutluon. llo 
was endowed with learning and accomplish moil ts and was im* 
moderately fond of jesting. When Hijiiz* Khun, one of tho chief 

t A drowsy or languid appearance of tlio oyo is held by orientals to bo 
•ittraciwo 

* lladioni bceina to huvu hud u very |w»r o| imou of 'lahqi'* poetry . but 
tho examph a boro quoted uro at least up to tho standard of moat of tbo 
vcraia quoted by him. 

8 'lluii is not mentioned as a poet m tho dm, or in tho Jpub iqit. 

* in tho tost, with a vmiant, okjd (Du'it), m a foot-note, ItS. 

(It) has (Dujliibid) I hnvo uot been able to identify ting place, the 

name of which has endontl/ pazzlod tho scribes, 

& TIiom in both JI8S. Tho text has jlajs. (IJahjaz) or (JSlijaz), 

immti wbidi I cannot identify. Tho rmhug of the MSS. appears to mo to 
bo bettor than that of tho text. 
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“ I am thus fallen in the road of grief and toil like rubbish, 

Perchance some breeze of thy favour and grace will raise 
me from the dust.” 

“ 0 Lord, I am distracted by the multitude of my sins, 

Show me some mercy, for I am heavily weighed down by 
my sins. 

I have grief in plenty, boundless sorrow, but no comforter. 

How shall I make friends for myself? I am heavily 
afflicted.” 

It is evident that he composed these last few verses while 
he was in prison. 

XCI. Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka . 1 

He is entitled A'zam Khan, and is well known for his good 
281 breeding, and for his varied accomplishments and gifts, and there 
is no other amir who is regarded as his equal in depth of under- 
standing or in capacity. As he used formerly, now and again, 
biit rarely, to make trial of his ability in the composition of verse, 
the following few verses of his are quoted, in order that these 
memoirs may not be destitute of all mention of him. 

“ Since honour and reputation prevented me from obtaining 
the desire of my heart, 

I will henceforward shatter my reputation with a stone.” 

He also wrote an illuminated copy of an ode composed by 
himself, the opening couplet of which was this : — 

“ 0 thou, whose curled lock is the fetter of my heart, 

The love of whom is mingled with all the elements of my 
body ! ” 

1 Son of Atnga Khan and Ji JI Anaga, and foster-brother of Akbar. He 
received the title of A‘zam Khan in a.d. 1580, after his father’s death, and 
was at the same time made a commander of five thousand. His daughter 
married Murad, Akbar’ s fourth son. Mirza ‘Aziz died in a.d. 1623-24 at 
Ahmadtibud. He was remarkable for his ease of address, intelligence, and 
knowledge of history. Vide Ain-i- Alihan, i, 335. 
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the empire of llindQstau he, having with much trouble collected 
fivo karors (of dams} 1 ftom tho Sambb il distnct, was appointed 
to tho administrative and rcvcuuo chugo of that distnct, 8 and at 
last ho was for several joars under suspension, engaged in render, 
mg accounts to tho dud a and his honoui was changed to disgraco, 
and ho was subjected to torture, and suffered much, and ho 
surrendered all that lie had, oven to tho uttei most fax thing, 3 to 
tho imperial treasury, and, aftei simxndcnng all Ins possessions, 
surreudeied his life with them Ho composed a dudti of short 
odea, a poem m pnuso of tho people of his town * a pocui on roses 
and wine, nud many other trt itiscs m verse, but Ins poetrj is all 
m the stylo of tho poots of the tnno of Sultun Hus mi Mirza, 5 and 
most of tl o works which I have named atom thatstjle Thu 
following verses aro his — 

** Tho fresh down has sprung from her rubj lip with moisturo 
and splendour, 

Fot she over drinks water from the fountain of tho sun ” 

jail till death OMlod tlii ir suffering* Uiuliou bijs tliiU they tncil fur ouo 
year m luxury »■ karoni and paul for it with tl oir lues or bj dragging on 
a miserable existence over afterwards Yule Hudnoni vol n text, p 189 

1 Its 1, ‘250000 Tho meaning of tho pi#* go is that Mir ‘Aziz i ’Halt 
extorted this sum from tho |*ooj lo of tho Sambhnl district in ordor to pay 
for tho appointment of ruioauo admimstrntor of tho district Ah this largo 
sum was over and above klio rovonuo which tl o people had to p iy to govern 
moot nud as * Azizu Huh s h ibits of oxtorti in probably grow upon lain, it is 
not surprising that ho was called to uccount 

* The text has (jubali) ‘ province,' but it is unprobablo that Mir 
‘Azizu ‘llsh was placed m clmrgo of tho wholo of tho pronneo of Uihli in 
whu.h Sambhal was situitod It lsiuoro probiblo that 1 o had charge of tho 
garkar or rovonuo district of Sambhal which was n sufficiently important 
charge, paying in annual revenue Its 10, id 530, not reckoning suyiirj^tth 

3 Literally ‘all tl at 1 e had and httd not/ an expressive phiase winch inny 
perl aps ho taken to mean tint ho ha l to sairouder nil his propoity and 
pi 0 MI 160 to deliver whatever property ho might ncquiro in tho fntuia 

* jfJ* (fia/ir o£i.«6) town disturbing * A poem wntten in praiso 
oi disparagement of the people of a town 

6 Ku g of Khiuasan. a d 1470 — 1505 IIo was descended fiom ‘Dmar 
^huikh Muza, second son of Timur 
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XGll. ‘Audi of Shiraz. 1 

He has written, different kinds of poetry, both long and short 
odes. He was for some time in Gujarat with Mirza Nizam-ud- 
din Ahmad. When he came to Dihli, after the deposition of 
Qazi Muhammad, who was a fanatical Shi'ah and an evil liver, 
the late Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 2 in Lahor besought the Sadrs 3 
to appoint Mulla ‘.Ahdi to the Qnzi-ship, and by way of an 
anticipatory omen found tbe words Qazi ‘ Ahdi 4 to give the 
date of his imaginary ooze-ship, but it was all of no avail 
find resembled the story of an imaginary man riding an imagin- 
ary horse in an imaginary plain and playing polo with an 
imaginary stick and an imaginary ball. ‘Ahdi then went with 
the Hakim to the Dakan, and nothing is known of him after the 
Hakim’s death, neither what happened to him nor whither he 
went. 

The following verses are by him : — 

A quatrain. 

“ Though the lip of my complaint was wet with blood, 

The smoke from my heart arose from the chimney of my 
eyes, 

My tears rained down sparks and fire, 

My sighs kindled and became like a burning coal.” 

At the time when Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk departed from Lahor 
and also (after a short time) from this world of wickedness and 
strife,, the following quatrain, attributed to Hakim Sana’i, was 
discussed : — 

“ Breathe once more, for thy Beloved is near thee, 

And the bird of thy desire is near to the cage. 

How long wilt thou say, ‘ I am far from my Beloved ? ’ 

Look within thyself, for the Friend is very near thee.” 6 

1 ‘Ahdi is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the Tabaqat. 

2 Vide p. 229. 3 Vide p. 122, note 2. 

4 The SQm the otters gives the date a.h. 1000 (a.d. 

1591-92). 

6 This is a ■S'd/I-istio quatrain. Of, St. Augustine, “ Ego nmltum errqvi 
quaerens Te extra me, et Tu hdbita3 in me" 



The following couplets nro also by him — 

“ Tho affairs of tho wot Id have no stability, 

It is bcttci that in} heart should bo withdrawn from the 
affairs of tho world '* 


*' lly heart is sick with tho pain and guef of loneliness, 

0 physician of tho sick, heait, what dost thou presciibe ?” 


“ My gnef a 01 n heart has becomo dust in the road of fidelity , 
See, my faithless b\e, tho \iaj of thoso who hutnblo them* 
selves to the dust ” 1 

Ho hud out a splendid garden ui Vgra, and m it built a garden- 
house adorned with paiutmga, and composed this quatrain for 
an inscription on tho building — 

“ 0 Lord, bj tho punt) of lie irt of men of discernment, 
Which is denier to Thco than all otlici things 
Sinco this house has, b) Thy grace, been completed, 

Of tby favour send mo honoured guests 1 ” 

Thcro nro in tho world many iccords of lus doings, ono of 
which relates tho stor) of his high spirited departure on pilgrim- 
age to lluhhah, and of lus rotum in a diffeicnt frame of mind, 
— Ono of tho inovitablo consequences of thoso evil days 8 

1 Tho text 1 »» ( Kh aisan) * humility 1 IIS (A) has 

(K^atsJran) which la hotter 

2 In a d 1001 (a d 1593] Mirza ‘Aziz, who had been absent from coart 
for s x years wns summoned from Gujarat by Akhar T1 o Mirzu, then a 
good Mns liman, had bco i much nlinnod by the religions freaks with which 
Akbnr had inaugurated tho millennium m tho proviousyear and on receiving 
the Bummouft tied to Dm oti April 3, 1593 and dop irted tho tea on pdgiurn ge 
to Makk&h Uoro 1 o remained for somo time and was si plundered in tl o 
nnmo of rol gion th it this zeal for Islam cooled lie returned to India in 
ad 1594 9» wis favourably received by Ahbar, and became a member 
ol Akbar’s now religion, ‘ tl o divine faith ’ Tho orthodox Bad&om horo 
dismisses tho subject very curtly Vido vol n, text, pp 397, 398, and Am »• 
Aktau, i, 327 
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Another quatrain. 

“We have learat the way to a cure for ourselves, 

We have heaped up the harvest of our transgressions, 

We have kindled the fire of hell for ourselves, 

We have consumed ourselves with the fire of our own sins.” 

Another quatrain. 

“ So long as the locks of the beautiful curl, 

So long as the gestures and gait of the lovely are alluring, 
So long as the arrow of the glance is in the brow of cruelty, 
I die and live again each moment.” , 


A couplet. 

'* There is no rose in the rose-garden of this world which is 
not tinged with the blood of some nightingale.” 

In describing a horse he has written : 

“ From his great pace as he gallops, his limbs 
Close on one another like drops of water flowing together.” 

XCIV. ‘ Uef! op Shiraz. 1 

He was a high-minded young man of sound understanding and 
he composed poetry of all kinds well, but he became so puffed up 

1 He is fchns described in. the Ain (i, 569), * The forehead of his diction 
Bbines with decornm, and possesses a peculiar grace. Self-admiration led 
him to vnnity, and made him speak lightly of the older classics. The bud 
of his morits withered away before it could develop itself.’ In the Talaqdt 
he is mentioned as follows : ‘ He was a young man of genius and of excellent 
understanding, and composed all sorts of poetry well, but he developed so 
much pride and conceit that he lost the regard of all. He has composed a 
divan and some masnavis.’ He was the encomiast of Hakim Abul’-Fath. 
That his poetry was highly regarded is evident from the following couplet 
by the great Persian poet Sa’ib, written on Nazirl : — 

I; ° ^ 

‘Sti’ib, what dost thou think ? Cans’t thou become like Hariri ? 

Even ‘Urn has not written poetry like Nnziri’s.” 

‘Urfi’s name was Khwaja Sayyidi Muhammad Jamftl-ud-dln, and his 
takhallns has reference to the occupation of his father, who, as ddrogha to 
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Mahvi composed tho following quatrain — 283 

“ Maljvi, who^o heart is near to all men, 

Is near to tlio bud of tlio gaiden and to its thorns and 
rubbish 

For this reason ho was not repulsed from tho litter of tlio 
beloved, 

That tho sound of his weeping resembles tho sound of its 
belh” 

«• Hakim ‘Ain ul Mulk composed tho following in nnswrei to both 
quatrains — 

“ Smco th) Btloicd is near theo orery moment, 

Beware, for thj firo is near tho dr} grass 1 

0 thou who hast fallen behind thy companions and lost tho 
way 

Haston, for tho sound of tlio caravan’s boll is near ” 

Mulla ‘Abdi composed tho following quatrain and also wroto it, 
as a keopsako in my common placo book, and our companionship 
in prayer w as changed for separation . 

“ Tho freedom of this caged bird m near at hand, 

■*' And this flame is near to tho thorns and stubble, 

Gnef would fly from mo with n thousand wings and pinions, 

Did it but know with whom it consorted n 

I wonder at my own hardness of heait scoing that I am able to 
sit and beat my breast with a stono in tho absonco of so many 
friends 

XCIII ‘fcfiTATU-’LLill TOE SCRIBE > 

He is a ^hirszi, and is now employed in the imperial libraiy as 284 
a librarian He has a merry and nmiblo wit and occasionally 
wntes poetry Tho following veiscs are Ins — 

“ I am fallen, like a helpless bird, into the cage 
My broken heart is like a soundless bell 

1 bough I am more contemptible than an ant or a fly 
I am suffocated by the straitness of tho two worlds ” 

1 'Inayatn ’llali is not mentioned in the &n, nor In the Tabaqat 
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his works copied 1 and illuminated, and nobody asks for them, the 
only copy for which he has had any sale being the solitary one 
which he himself sent abroad. 

‘ The power of pleasing and grace of diction are gifts of God.’ 

‘Urfi has a clivan of his collected poems, and a masnavi in the 
metre of tlie Makhzan-i-Asrar 2 which is known throughout the 
5 world. The following few verses are quoted as a memorial of 
‘Urfi : — 

A quatrain. 


“ On the morrow, when the workers of every craft shall be 
summoned, 

When the good acts of Shaikh and Brahman shall he inves- 
tigated, 

There shall be taken from thee not a grain that thou hast 
reaped, 

But for everything that thou hast not sown a harvest shall 
be required.” 


The following couplets are by him : — 

“ He who thirsts for the blandishments of thy lip knows 
That the frown on thy forehead is a wave of the water of 
life.” 


“ Nobody has been born who can bear the pain of love ; 

Every afflicted one has betrayed himself by changing colour 
as he told his story.” 


“ As I sing of love I weep bitterly, 

I am but an ignorant child and this is my first lesson.” 

1 The text has ( kitab ). The MSS., which I have followed, have 
'ooli? ( hitabat ), which is a better reading. 

2 jlj+tzl (•jjivo, ‘ treasury of secrets.’ The famous makhzan-i-Asrdr here 
mentioned was by the well-known Persian poet Shaikh Abu. Muhammad 
Ilyas Nizami of Ganja. 'Orfi’s masnavi bore the same name. 
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with pride and conceit that he hist the regard of ill, and he never 
rciched old age When he first carno fiom his country to Fatb- 
pur he attached himself to Shaikh Faizi nbotc all others and in 
truth, the Shaikh floated lnm well, and in this lost journey ho 
lived in the Shai kh’ s tents until the camp reached A tab, and was 
supplied with all the necessaries of life bj tho Shaikh, but at 
length, in accordance with tho long-standing habit of the Shaikh, 
who is futndl) with oierjhodj foi a neck, a coolness sprang np 
between them, and *Urfi attached himself to Hakim Abu '1 Fail}, 
and afterw mis, by means « f a recommendation which ho reccmd 
from tho Hakim, to tho KhankliSnan with whom both his poetry 
and tho esteem in which ho was held undo great progiess daily 
Ono day ho went to Shaikh Fain’s house and found him fond- 
ling a puppj. ‘Urfi ashed, “ What is tho uatiio of this child of 
mj lord’s?” I ho SljaiUi leplied, “ His immo is w oil-known 
(‘ITr/i aud ‘Urfi replied at once, “ May it ho auspicious " 1 The 
Shaikh was vcij angry, but to no put pose. 

Both ‘Urfi and Husain $ana’i 8 ha\o wondeiful good foituno 
with tliur pootry, foi tlicro is no street or market in which tho 
booksellers do not stand at the roadtndo selling copies of tho 
divans of these two poets, and both Persians and Indians buy 
them as auspicious possessions, while it is quite otbeiwiso with 
Shaikh Faizi, who has spent largo sums from h is jugsro in having 

tbo magistrate of Shtrai, was concerned both with tho canon ( ) and 

tho common ( ) ^ aw U© diod at- Lnhor in August, 1GD1, of dysentery, 

or, according to another account, of poison, at tho ago of thirty-six Hia 
early death was ascribed to tho abnso which he had heaped on tho ancionts 
His odea havo been several times lithographed 

1 ‘Urfi’fl question is not quite so pointed in the original Persian, and 
might bo lendored, 4 What is the name of this highly born one ?’ Bat the 
innuendo is perfectly cle ir. Faizi replies by giving Urfi s nom de plume to 
the nnclcan animal ‘Urfi s retort is one of the commonest expressions of 
politeness, but its mordant wit cannot be reproduced m a tianslation In 
the original it is «v£lj (witibaiai ka^had), i e * may it be auspicious' or 
4 may it be Mubarak ’ Mubaiak wus tbo name of Faizi a father Fmzi should 
have known better than to moisuro his wit with that of a Shirazu 

2 Fide no XXXf 



XCV. CxHAZtfAYl.l 


He is Mir Muhammacl Khan-i-Kalan, who is well-known by- 
reason of his high rank and position. His assemblies were always 
attended by learned men and poets. In spite of his constant 
employment in administrative business he found time occasionally 
to indulge in the customary recreation of writing verses, and 
collected a large divan of his poems. He used to say to the 
Emperor, ‘ The boast of your x’eign is this, that a man like me has 
lived in it.’ 

The following verses are bis : — 

“ In my youth the flower of my age was passed in ignorance, 

And what was left of it has been passed in repentance. 

Young man, thou hast sown nothing but the seed of despair 
in the -world, 

Now the season of old age is come, and the time for tillage 
is past.” 


“ Go Ghaznavi, associate with the dogs of the beloved, 

Bo content with a dry crust and make thyself independent 
of the world, 

Take the crown of pride from thy head and pass beyond 
the stage of 1 we ’ and * I,’ 3 
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“ Step not beyond the bounds of ignoiaueo, or elso becomo a 
Plato, 

A middle course is a vurage with raging thirst 1,1 

Tho opening couplet of the odo from winch the last couplet is 
tnhon is ns follows — 

“ My conversation in society consists of muttered speeches, 
For heio tlioso reputed sensibio aio ignorant, and my speech 
is Arabic,’* 


Tho following couplets aro also by him — 

“ How shall I endure xny desiro for my beloved, foi, by tho 
laws of love 

A mcro glanco is disrespect and a thought of tho beloved is 
derogatory to hor.” 

“ Of what pain has it boon decreed by Timo that I should 
die, 

That tho eyes of my soul ha\o not gone foith to welcome ? *' 


1 1 speak no word, foi silenco is better than speech, 287 

I have no knowledge, for oblivion is better than knowledge ” 


“ The Ka'bah would havo circled round thy head and cucum- 
volated* it 

Had it bad but pinions and wings ” 
t Cf Pope — 

A little lenrnu g la ft dangerous thing , 

Drink deep, or tisto not the Pierian spring. 

Hero, shallow draughts intoxicate the train, 

Hut drinking deeply sobers it again M 

2 A clumsy wind but t ocessitatcd by the suggestion that tho temple at 
Mukk tli should be ondued with wings The idea is that the ceremonial 
circumambulation performed by tho pilgrims round tho Ka bah would be 
performed by the Ka bnh round tho head of the beloved V\dc p 19, n, 4, 
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Khan and the next morning news came that he had been seized 
with colic in the place of public prayer in Sambhal on the 
c ld-i-Qurban , 1 and had sickened suddenly, and in the flower of 
his youth had surrendered his soul to God, His bier was brought 
into Badaon. Some mention has been made of this event in the 
record of the reign, 2 and besides (the chronograms there given) 3 
the words ‘ Ah, Jamal Khan has died ! ’ were found to give the 
date of his death. 

In these days 4 * whom have the heavens seated in safety 

Whose existence they did not cut short like the morning’s light ? 

XCYI. GtHOBarL 3 

He is Qasim £ Ali, son of Haidar the grocer, and was notorious 
for his pride and groundless vanity. He used to call himself a 
QuraisM 6 until it became generally accepted that anybody who 
had no descent whatever to boast of claimed connection with the 
Quraisli. Whenever he was ashamed of the arrival of his father 
in any social gathering and lost his temper his father used to say, 

1 The festival of sacrifice, otherwise called Ur/A)| a-ap [id-ud-iluhd) cele- 
brated on the tenth day of Zi-’I Id ijjah in commemoration of Abraham’s 
preparations for the sacrifice of Ishinael (not Isaac, according to the Muham- 
madans). 

2 Vide vol. ii, text, p. 135. 

3 The other chronograms are — 

ejlA JUa. c-w) j ^ 

* a hundred sighs for the beauty and grace of Jamal Khan ’ 

and 

&-AC jjjJ — A-o 

‘ He gave up his life on the day of tho festival of sacrifice’ 

The one here given is jUa. 

There is something wrong with these chronograms. The first gives cho 
date 92S, the second the date 967, and the third the date 977- The correct 
date is a.d. 978 (a.d. 1578). 

4 The text has (‘ the sun ’). I follow the reading of MS. (A) which 

has Aiboj a much better reading. 

Ghnhari is mentioned neither in the Am nor in the Tabaqat. 

The Qnraish is the Arabian tribe to which Muljammad belonged, 
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Overthrow (in thy mind) the foundations of the kingdom of 
this world, like Ibrahim, the son of Ad ham 1 
Withdraw tliy notice from thyself and thj friends that 
thou may be at rest, 

And if even the light of tliy eyes should meet thee in the 
way, turn aside 

When he was governor of Sambhal he gave great vogue to the 
following ode of Shaikh Sa‘di 2 (may his tomb be hallowed) — 
“The heart which loves and is patient must suiely be a 
Btone, 

For love and patience are a thousand leagues apart ” 

He himself wrote as follows — 

“ When the cupbearer’s cheek is rosy with wine, 

Dnnk wme to the sound of the flute, for the heart is sad ” 

Mn Amam and othei poets composed answers to these verses, 
in imitation of them, each accoiding to his capacity and frame of 
mind, and one of them, the late Jamal Khan of Badaon, who was 
a constant and intimate companion of the Khan, and was un- 
rivalled in wit, composed an ode of which the following was the 
opening couplet, 

“ Tliy cheek is ever rosy with the wine of delight, 

My heart, like a closed hud, is constucted with grief in 
meditating on tliy mouth " 

When I was in Kant-u-Gola s m the service of Husain Khan * 
this ode reached me one mgkt iu a lettei from Miyan Jamal 

1 I do not understand this reference It cannot have anything do with 
Adham Khan, the muraeier of Mir Mub immnd's brother 

2 Slnsharnf nd din Sadi bin Muslih ud din, of Shiraz, one of the most 
famous of Persi in poets 

3 Two adjacent prirganaa m the Satlii of Badaon, nsanlly mentioned 
together Vide Atn t AJcbau u, 289 

4 Husain Khan Tuknya { tho pitcher*' ‘the Bayard and Don Qnizote of 
Ahbar’s reign ’ Ho acquired his nickname from his having, wbtlo governor 
of the P injab, compelled Hindus t> distinguish themselves by wearing a 
patch near tl e si oulders He was a commnndei of three thousand 
died, of wounds, m a.d 3 575 

51 
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During my twenty-one years’ acquaintance with Gfhnbarl he has 
been constantly engaged in taking lessons in (what may be called) 
290 the middle standard, 1 and he used to compel his teachers to make 
obeisance to him, and if they did not consent to do so be would 
not come for his lesson, and in the lessons received under these 
unfortunate conditions he never progressed beyond the elements 
of accidence. 2 His taste in poetry may be estimated from the 
following verses : — 

“I love water, and the bath is my place, 

The bath-house is the house which is appropriated to me.” 

In imitation of the opening couplet which runs, 

“ I wish for one hair from the curled lock of my love. 

That is to say, I am an idolator, and I wish for a sacred 
thread.” 

He wrote the following: — 

“I wish to explain my grief to the dog of my love. 

That is to say, I am grieved, and 1 wish to explain my 
grief. ” 

The following verses are also by him : — 

“ From her eyes nothing but calamity reaches me. 

Nobody has ever such calamity.” 

A quatrain. 

“ Everybody who is afflicted by love 
Becomes acquainted with toil and grief ; 

Everybody who has found his way into love’s circle 
Revolves around calamity like a pair of compasses.” 

Ghubar'i departed from this world, very unwillingly, in a.h. 
1000 (a.d. 1591-92), and the chronogram found for his death 
consisted of the words, “ Qasim ‘All Khan the fool.” 3 Accord- 

1 ItMtjLo ( Sabaq-i-mutawassit ) lessons learnt by boys not just learn- 

ing to read and write, but in the middle classes iu schools. 

2 bjZjQ “ It is singular in meaning.” 

✓ / 

ib| ^**15. The letters give the date 1000. 
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‘To spito you I will ait in the shop which I have m Agra, selling 
fruit ami electuaues, and to everybody who cornea to the shop 
whcthei ho questions mo or nob, I will say, 1 Let it bo known that 
Qaswi ‘All is my non, begotten by me You may kill him if you 
like ’ ’ 

Somebody asked IJaidai how many sons he had, ho replied, 
“ Eight, tlio pai ticulai s aro a3 follows — 

“Two aro mine, and two aio my wife’s, and two belong to 
us both , 

Two others theroaro which belong neither to my wife nor 
to mo ” * 

Qasim ‘A!i was in lus youth tcry handsome, and used to sing 
nt social gatherings, and was then for somo timo servant* to the 
Khahfah of tho ago ^Akbar), became a man of somo importance, 
and acquired the titlo of IQiau, 8 and this case was an illustration 
of tho remark mndo by a man when another said to him, “Have 
you heard that they have made so and so a Khan?” and he 
replied, “ Well, tho mannikin deserved it” 

His maunei of formiug his letters and Ins lmndwuting wore 
like those of tho master of tho world 3 4 * His unformed hand and 
his ill formed 1 otters aro liko those of boys, but in spito of that 
hand and those lettus ho has a childish confidence m himself 6 

1 ie Haidar hud two sons by another wifo and his wife had two sons by 
another husband and they had two dutiful sons of their marriage, and two 
moro who were ashamed of t? oir parents, and of whom their parents noio 
ashamed, 

2 Literally, ' Khaltfah to tho Khaltlah of tho ngo ' In India the word 
Khali fah is applied to cooks and other menial servants Badaoni’s innuendo 
is snsceptiblo of a very ill meaning 

3 I do not think that Ghuban can bo the Qasim ‘All Khan mentioned on 
p 485 of tho Ain ( vol i ) but ho may havo been 

* Scit Akbnr As Bad&otu is making & slighting remark on the Emper- 
or s accomplishments he applies to him an unusual and ambignons title, 

3 The words ‘hand,’ ‘letters,’ and ‘confidence’ are, in the original, dim 

inatives which cannot be otherwise ‘ translated than by employing somo 

snch qualifying adjectives as I have used 



experienced holy rapture, and, springing up from my place as one 
beside himself, uttered the following couplet:— 

“ Whether Thou sliowest me favour or whether Thou show- 
est it not 

I am one of that brotherhood who wear the ring of Thy 
service in their ears.” 

His holiness the Shaikh seized mo by the hand and whirled 
me x’ound with him, and the delight of that moment never leaves 
my heart. 1 2 

He died in Agra, in the neighbourhood of Shaikh Farid’s Col- 
lege, in a.h. 966 (a.d. 1558-59). 

The following opening couplet of one of his odes is well known: 
“ The mouth of my Friend last night told me a secret mys- 
tery, 

‘ 1 am the fountain of the water of life, and thou lenowest 
it not.’ ” 

292 The following verses are also by him : — 

“ Why does not fate shed my blood where thou art not ? 

It would seem that this is beyond the power of fate.” 

The words which fell from her lips were brief, and I could 
not understand them, 

The down around her lips is a marginal commentary 3 
brief enough. 

In travelling the road of love for thee I arrived at no stage 
At which 1 did not find that the pain of love for thee had 
preceded me.” 

1 This story gives us an interesting picture of a form of worship which 
commends itself to the mystics of the East, and wliioli is not without its 
counterpart in ‘revival meetings ’ nearer home, and ‘ camp meotings ’ in the 
far West. 

2 &x *>U. (fyashiyati) means ‘a fringe/' a margin/ ‘ a marginal comment- 

ary, ’ but it is impossible in a translation to reproduce the play on this word 
and on e two meanings of kA (Khatt), viz ‘ writing ’ and ‘down on 


the cheek.’ 
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mg to mother iccoant the )cir of lus death was An 1001 (a d 
1592 93), and if flits bo accepted as coriecfc llio uoid jaltil ( igno 
iant’) substituted foi the woid allah ( fool’) will give the coriecfc 291 
dato 1 

Since thou ut ignoiant gitove not if tin) call thco fool, 

Foi these two cxpiessions are* synonymous 

Xt'VII GjiurbaiI op H 19AR 3 

Ho has com|osed i hu'm md 1ms studied to some ext< ufc He 
used to tell tho following story — 

I was ouco in an assembly convened foi tho ecstatic dancing * 
of darvi^es by that king of saints and greatest 6 of pious men, 

Shall h Ilus mi of Kliwarazni (may God hallow his soul), md 
tho chanters were cli intmg tho following quatiain — 

“Throughout my life I ha\o beon one of those who wear my 
shin as l’hy garment, 

I am one of that brotherhood who wear tho ring of Thy 
service in their ears, 

If Thou s! owest mo favour I am ouo of thoso who shout for 
joy of Thee, 

And if Thou showesfc mo none I am ouo of those who aio 
silent for Theo ” 

And lus holiness tho ShaiM], on healing the last verse, was 
seized with holy raptme, and an ecstasy that communicated 
itself to others, 6 so th it I too, blessed by being in his company, 

1 The letters of aJj| ( fool’) giro tl o total 38 and those of cbkla. (‘igno 
rant*) 39 If tl erefore tho I tier word bo Rubstituled for tho former in tho 
chr< nog rain given above the grand total will bo 1001 instond of 1000 

2 I ho text h s <£J td Ojlx0 to raaho eel so wo mast read 

O-wl AJ BA OjUc 

3 Ghnrbati is l ot mentioned as a poof eitl or in tho Am or in tha 
^fabaqat Hi?ar Firuza wns tho chief town of a sarkar in tho Buba of Oihli, 
and is now tl o he idqu irtccs of a district in tho Pan jab 

* ^1, — vide p 9 and noto 1 

5 literally ‘ seal ’ 

8 
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which I had written on the astrolabe. He was a man of noble 
disposition and high aspirations, and his brother, Mir Sharif, had 
many excellences and perfections. Mir Tacji used to say that in 
his family he and his brother, with their uncle, Shah Fathu-’llah, 
were the only ones that held the Sunni faith, all the others being 
bigoted Shi aim. The following verses are by Mir Farighi : — 

“Well is it for me that in accordance with thy promise 
happy in my abode of toil 

“ I sit, glancing ever and again expectantly at the door.” 

“ To such a point does love at length bring intimate associa- 
tion with the beloved 

That the lover finds himself a stranger to separation.” 

“ On the humble body of Ma jnun no scar was visible ; 

For the footprint of Laila’s camel was impressed on 
him.” 

“ The festival time has arrived and T am constantly anxious, 

Hoping, O Lord, that I may have speech with her, in order 
to offer my congratulations.” 

“ So frequently has the country of my heart been ravaged by 
the army of thy love 

That the caravan of patience never unfastens its burdens 
there.” 

“ Love’s madness can easily unfasten those knots in love’s 
bonds 

Which wisdom, with all its pretensions, cannot, with count- 
less efforts, unfasten.” 

“ Fari gh i has girded up his loins in the service of that lovely 
one on the condition 

That he never, until the day of resurrection, unfastens from 
bis waist the sacred thread of idolatry.” 

“ la her absence, 0 death, I have put up with my life, 

But now I can no longer sit patiently waiting for thee.” 

The following is the opening couplet of an ode which he wrote 
in praise of his holiness our sponsor the eighth Imam, Riza’ 
(blessings and praise be upon him!): — • 
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XOVIII QjiairatI op SiiIeaz 1 * 3 
He spent some time in India and returned to Shu az The 
following verses are some of 1 is — 

“I would not consent to tlie slaying of others for I know 
That death has taken tho bitterness of death from the dag 
ger of my executioner ’ 

“ Devotee, tho knot in the string of thy lo'iiry cannot bo 
loosed without sincerity 

Go, and for a timo convert thy rosary into the sacred 
thread of tho fire worshippers ** 

“A pleasant country is tho street of lo\e, 

For there all tho malice of tho heavens is changed to kind 
ness ” 

“ I am slain by tho dagger of that slayer who so shed my 
blood 

lhat not ono diop of it fell on the ground ’ 

XCIX FariohI op ShIraz 1 

Ho was the brotlici of Shah Fathu ’Hah 8 who has aheady been 
mentioned When ho came foi tho first lime to Hindustan 
Bairani Khan tho Khivnhhanan asked him as Fanghi was tho 
poetical name of tho well known Shaikh ‘Abdul Wajd of Kliavaf 
to whom he was closely hound in tho bonds of friendship and 
religious dtpendence, to change Ins poetical name to Ta iqi 
He used this name foi some time, but when ho letumed to ‘Iraq 293 
ho reverted to tho use of his foimer nom de plume Ho then 
camo to Hindustan a second time, and died here His son, Mir 
Taqi, was another Shah Fatlm Hah in his knoa le Ige of astronomy 
and astrology, and I presented to him a part of twenty chapters 

I 1 ho very brief description of Ghairati givon m the Tibaqat is word for 
word tho same as that ywen hero In tl o di » 11 694) ho is tl us dcscribod 
* His dictu n is good ai d ho knows the l istory of tl o past 

* Farighi is not n entioned as a poet in tl e Atn In tha labaqat ho is 
thus described, ‘ Mir Farighi is tl o brotl or of Mir Fatlju Hah of Sh raz He 
was for a long time lu the Kmpeior s service, 

3 V*de p 216, 
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“When I saw her dark hair forming- a garment round her 
body- 

295 I believed it to be the garment of the holy pilgrimage and 

wound it round myself.” 

Oil. Fikri. 1 

He is Sayyid Muhammad, the cloth weaver, well known as Mir 
Ruba'i. In this description of poetry he is the ‘ Umar Khayyam 
.of the age. He left this world in the course of the journey 
to Jaunpur^in the year H, 973 (a.d. 1565-66), and the words ‘Mir 
Ituba'i made a journey, 3 were found to give the date of his death. 

A quatrain. 

“ Fikri has a head -which is unfurnished with contents, 

He has at his heart a secret pain for which there is no 
remedy. 

For an age he has made his head his feet on the road of 
love. 

He has set out on a road which has no ending.” 

As his verses are very well known I shall conclude by quoting 
the following few quatrains and a couplet which are attributed 
to him : — 

“ 0 heart, though thy love be a warrior, fear not, 

Though her business be oppression and mortal enmity, fear 
not, 

1 Fikri ia thus described in the Tabaqdt. “ He is Sayyid Muhammad the 
cloth -weaver. He spent many years in the service of the Emperor. He is 
distinguished for his quatrains, since he was always writing quatrains, and 
he iB also known as RuWi (‘quatrain’).” In the Ain (i, 602) he is thus 
described: “He is a cloth weaver from Hirat. He generally composes 
quatrains.” According to the Haft Iqlhn he came to India in A.H. 969 (a.d. 
1561-62). 

- Akbnr was directing the campaign against the Khanzaman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jaunpur during the cold weather of 1565-66. Vide vol. ii, 
text, pp. 82— 84. 

° The aura of the numerical values of the letters 

gives the date 973. 
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* When the money changer of the recun ing morn opened 
lus shop 

Ho exchanged every copper coin that he had for a piece of 
gold ” 

C Fahmi op Tihiun 1 

He had travelled much and scon the woild Ho came to Hin 
dustan and then returned to his own country He had somo 
poetical genius The following verses are his — 

“ I wish tint the flame of love may so strike my grief 
nurturing body 

That, while I weep fiorn its burning, water maj fall on my 
ashes ” 

“I will givo rest to mj heait by patient!} healing hu mes 
sage, 

Though this (lost) is an impossikilit} to which I can never 
attain ** 

‘ Go, speak, not of lo\o*s bunuug pain till the lust tiurnp 
shall sound, 

For this world is nothing but a house of mourning ’ 

Cl FahmI of Samarqand* 

He is the son of Naditi of Samaiqand Ho was a jovial man, 
and expert at composing enigmas Ho came to India and then 
letumod agnn to his own country The following \erses are his 
“Since the tavern keeper 8 dcBcnbed to mo the properties 
of wme, 

My repentance of my xepentanco passes description * 

1 In the Tabaqat it is recorded that he was with the Khan i A zani, but 
as no date is given it is not certain whether the refeience is to Shanisu d 
din Muhammad Ataga Khan or to his son Mirza Aziz Kuha both of who » 
hold the title llie latter is probably intended In tl e Ain (i 599) Fahmi 
is described as of Bai but tl is fcahim is identified as Fihmi of Tibran by 
a couplet ascribed to him by Abu 1 Fa;l which is Iso ascribed to him by 
Daghistam and in tl e Tabaqat 

* Fahmi of Saraarqand is not mentioned in the Am or in tho Tabaqat 

3 Literally * tho chief priest of the ma 0 ia>i3 

53 
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lie said, ‘Nobody has excelled me in these three shins 1 , Shamshir 
(‘ the sword ’), shi l r (* poetry ’), and shatranj (‘ chess The Em- 
peror at once replied, * The same might be said of two other 
shins, shnitani (‘ devilry ’) and shattnhi % (‘ effrontery Eana’i 
spent some time in prison, and when he was released he was 
seized with madness, which, taking him by the hand, led him 
away into some wilderness, whither, nobody knows. Ho has 
written a divan and his poetry is of the character of that of the 
debauched Caghatai nobles. The following couplet is by him, 

“ Every one attains his object by his nightly cries of 1 0 Lord, 
0 Lord ! ’ 

0 Lord ! Why do not I attain my object by my cries of 
‘0 Lord!’” 

The following opening couplet also, which I have borne in my 
mind for the last fifty years, and which is quoted in the Tarikh-i- 
297 Nizami, 8 is by him : — 

“I say not that I have a house worthy to be honoured by 
thy footsteps, 

1 am a stranger, and humble, and have but a waste corner.” 

(The following is another opening couplet.) 

“ Whilst thy rosy face blossomed above the rosy wine 

The wine blossomed in the cup from the reflection of thy 
rosy face.” 

CIY. FusIni op Yazd. 4 

He is a Sayyid, a story-teller, and has a mind adapted to 

1 The three words begin with the letter (Ji (shin) as do also the two words 
added to them by Akbar. 

4 This word is not in the text, but both MSS. have it. It may perhaps 
have been an afterthought of some soribe, but is very applicable to the 
boastful Fana’i. 

8 Soil. The Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, by Nizamu-’din-Ahmad. 

4 Fusunl is not mentioned in the Tabaqdt. In the Ain he is called a 
ShlrazI, while Daghistani and the Atashkada-i Azar say that he came from 
Tabriz. Daghistani adds that he served under Jahangir and Shahjahan as a 
mustaufi. The Mir atu-l- Alain mentions a Fusunl who was an amir in 
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In the army of hm beauty her two eyes aie w amors, 

Foi the lest, the down on her cheek aud her mole are the 
dark colour of the host 

“If one mil uot, like the suu, suffer the sword to he raised 
above his head 

The sky shall not bo clad from head to foot m gold for him 
If the gardenei mil not endure the hardships of the thorn, 
Ho shall xeceive mto Ins bosom no loved one m losy gar- 
ments like a bud ” 


On tho morrow, when nothing shall remain of this world 295 
but a tale, 

When signs shall appear of the Rcsun cction’s spring, 

The beloved ones shall raise their heads fiom the dust- like 
verdure, 

And wo too shall laiso oui heads in corn I ship.” 


“Thou gocst with thy locks dark as night, and like dow on 
every side 

\ Salt (wit) lams from thee, alas foi woundod Iicaits 1 ” 

GUI Fana'I » 

Ho is a Caghatai of noble descent Ho has travelled much 
and has acquired honoui by visiting tho holy places of pilgrimage 
(M.ikKah and Madinah) Ho lias pei formed notable services in 
tho field and at ono timo held the title of Khan, but on account 
of some misconduct he was degtaded fiom that rank Ono day 

l lhi3 poet appears to be identical with Shnh Fana’i, mentioned in tho Am 
( 1 , 426) as a commander of ono thousand lie serred in tho conquest of 
Malwa aud fonght in tho battlo of Sarangpur against Baz Bahadur, early in 
A o 1561. The poet Fana’i described in the Tabaqat is undoubtedly tho 
same pei son, for the couplet there attributed to htm is one of those here, 
attnbnted to him by Badaom, but in the Tabaqat he is thus described, ‘ Bo 
is Mulla Khwmd. the goldsmith, who has speDfc all his life in this court He 
was at first in the service of Mirza ‘Askan * * Askan llirza w is ono of tho 
brothers of the Emj eror Humlyuu, and was consequently Ahbat's uncle 
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Hakim. 1 By birth he belongs to tlie Langah 2 clan. It seems 
298 probable that he was captured by a soldier in some of the wars 
in Hindustan and was placed in the service of the late Emperor, 
and was then brought up with Mirza Muhammad Hakim. He is 
somewhat studious, in a desultory manner, and is moderately 
skilled in penmanship. He has a general knowledge of- music, 
and can beat the drum after a fashion. 3 In body he is well pro- 
portioned. He came to court and paid his respects, with Qazi 
Khan of Badakhshan, between Jaunpur and Agra, when the Em- 
peror was returning from his expedition to Patna. Although 
he does not study assiduously he is naturally somewhat ready in 
etymology, and it gradually becomes evident that he has under- 
stood the whole drift of any stiff argument. 

« The following verses are his : — 

“ Thou hast made a stranger the object of thy regard. 
What means this P 

Thou hast cast out the slave from thy regard. What 
means this ? 

I have seen nobody in this age to equal thee in beauty and 
grace. 

But thou hast destroyed the value of beauty. What 
means this ? ” ______ 

“ What remedy is there but death for this sick body ? 

Go, physician, waste not thy pains on me.” 


Nowadays it is reported that he boasts that he has written an- 
swers * to most of the odes in the divans of ancient and modern 

1 King of Kabul, second son of Humayun and brother of Akbar. 

2 An Afghan clan, six members of which ruled in Multan as independent 
kings for ninety-two years from a.d. 1445. Vide Ain-i-Akbari ii, 334. 

3 BadaonI certainly seems to be damning Piruza with faint praise, but 
playing the drum is more highly regarded in the east than it is in Europe. 
Drums'^ which are of several sizes and shapes, are carefully tuned, and are 
nsually played with the fingers and the heel of the hand, with a certain 

amount of expression. ... l 

4 An £ answer ’ to a poem is a poem imitating the original m metre aa 
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poetry He came fiom Thitha 1 and obtained a post m the bm 
peror s service The following verses are by him — 

“Why didst tliou needlessly pass hy the unworthy P 

And, if it was necessary to pass by him, why didst thou 
glance towards him P 

Thou werfc m talk with a stranger, and, when thou sawest 
me from afar. 

If thou didst not completely veil thy self from me why didst 
thou draw thy veil but a little ? 


“ When I arrived, and thou wort in talk with a strauger, 
Thou didst distract his attention, and then glance covertly 
towards me " 

“Fusum made his obeisance to thee merely to deceive others, 
Had it not been for this such a worthless wretch would 
have been unworthy of miking his obcsiance ’ 


“When sho had, after making a thousand piomises, shown 
me her face but once, 

Sho then, for fear of strangers, showed it but for a mo 
ment and went “ 

“ Ho who is slain by the glance of the beloved closes not his 
eyes, 

As ho draws his last breath he is dazzled by the face of his 
slayer ” 

CV Firuza of Kabul* 

He was brought up in the household of Mirza Muhammad 

Jahangir s reign and had the title of Afzal Khan In the Am (i 604} 
Fueunl is thus described, * Hia name is Mahmud Beg He is an excellent 
accountant and tuows also astronomy well * 

1 The well-known town in Smd 

* Firuza is mentioned in the Am (i, 526) as a commandei of two hundred. 
He came from Kabul to India with GhazI Khan of Badakhshan in the early 
years of AUnr s re gn 
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medicine, and prose composition Shaikh Faizi had no eqnal in his 
time. At first he used to write under his well-known poetical 

favourably received by Akbar, and in a short time became his constant 
companion and friend. He was instrumental, in a.h. 986 (a.d. 1578-79) in 
bringing about the downfall of Shaikh'Abdu-n-Nabl the Sadr, who had been 
one of his persecutors. It is said that Faizi wrote a hundred and one books. 
In 1586 he planned a Khamsah, or collection of five epics, in imitation of the 
Kharnsah of Nizami. The first, Markazu-l-A diudr, was to consist of 3000 
verses, and was to be an imitation of Nizami’s MakJizanu-l- Asrdr. The 
Sulaiman-u-Bilqis and the Nal-u-Daman were to consist of 4000 verses each 
and were to be imitations of the Khusrav-u-Shmn and the Laila-u-Majniin ; 
and the Haft Kishwar and the Akbarndma, each of 5000 verses, wore to 
correspond with the Haft Paikar and the Sikandarndma. This great under- 
taking was never completed. Portions were written, and in 1594-95 Faizi, 
encouraged by Akbar, completed the Nal-u-JDaman and presented a copy to 
the Emperor. The Hurkazu-l-Adwar appears also to have been completed. 
Faizi translated from the Sanskrt the Lilavati, a work on arithmetic, and 
the Bhdgavad Gita. Faizi was sometimes employed as tutor to the Princes, 
and sometimes acted as an ambassador. He suffered from asthma and died 
on Safar 10, a.h. 1004 (Oct. 15, 1595). He was a member of Akbar’s 1 divine 
faith.’ Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 490 et passim and Badaoni, vol. ii, text, pp. 260 
309, 365, et passim. 

A long description of Faizi as a poet is given in the Am (i, 549) from 
which I give the following extracts ‘ He was a man of cheerful disposi- 
tion, liberal, active, an early riser. He was a disciple of the Emperor, and 
was thus at peace with the whole world* * He wrote for nearly forty 
years under the name of Faizi, which he afterwards, under divine inspira- 
tion, changed to Fayyazi.* * His excellent manners and habits cast a 
lustre on his genius.* * He composed many works in Persian and Arabic. 
Among others he wrote the Saivdtihi-l- Ilham ( vide p. 194 n. 1 )* * Genius 
as he was, he did not care for poetry, and did not frequent the society of 
wits. He was profound in philosophy* * The gems of thought in his 
poems will never be forgotten. In the Tabaqdt he is thus described, “ Ho is 
one of the greatest of learned men and Shaikhs and is much respected for 
his resignation to the Divine will and for his habits of solitary meditation. 

He has grown to maturity in the Emperor’s service and has been honoured 
with the title of Maliku-sh-Shu ( ard. In the art of poetry he is a prodigy, 
and he has written a work on ethics, entitled Huwdridu-l-Kilam, which 
contains no dotted letters, and he has also written a commentary on the 
word of God, which contains no dotted letters. It is known as the Saivat « - 
u-n-nhdm. His divan contains over 15,000 verses and he has written some 
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poets As to what lie lms discoveied from these sources it mi} 
perhaps become more geueially known than it is at piesenfc. 

CVI FauuT op Astaiuuad. 

Ho was a capable man Ho died in Dihli Tho following 
quatrain is by him — 

“0 thou whoso face is bathed in lose water, 

With unglets coiling aiound it like wreathed violets, 

Thy eyes aio like two beauties ovoitome with wine on one 
pillow 

Who have laid then heads together and aie fallen asleep ” 
Couplet* 

"In these days freedom fiom caie has become no more than 
a talc. 

Whither shall I go " What shall I ilo ? The times are 
\ev) evil ” 


“Tho piteous state of tho faithful is caused by thy ciuelty 
Remove the aw old, for their blood is on thy head ” 

CVII. Siimkh Faizi, the Pour Ladim-ats . 1 

In many sepaiato branches of knowledge, such aspoetiy, the 
composition of enigmas, prosody, rhyme, history, philology, 

rhyme, and either elaborating the ideas of the original, or introducing fresh 
ideas on the same subject 

1 Literally t\ yJ*Jl i_£Lc (maliltu £h fhu'ara) ‘ King of poets,’ the official 
title given to him by A kb u in a h 997 (a d 1589 1 

Sbatfeh Abu 1 Fa z Fuizi, one of the most Jea-ned men of ALbir’s court 
was the eldest son of Shail h Mubarak of Nagor, and elder brotl er of the 
furious Abu 1 Fazl He was born at Agra in a h 954 (a d 1547) His 
acquirements m Arabic literature, the art of poetiy, and medicine were very 
extensive, and he nsed to treat poor people gratis As a young man he was 
regarded with suspicion and ill treated by the otthodox m Agra on account 
of Ins Sh i ah proclivities, and when he was summoned to couit the orthodox 
believed, or affected to believe, tl at he was to be called to account for bis 
Jieterodoxy, and carried him \o court by foice He was however, very 
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tilings as liyulul, and all the injunctions of the sacred law as un- 
awful, and, with a view to washing away the stain of his ill- 
lepute, -which the waters of a hundred oceans (poured over it) 
till the day of judgment will not wash away, he used, in the 
height of his drunkenness, and while he was ceremonially im- 
pure, 1 to write a commentary * on the Qur'an, written entirely in 
words which contained no dotted letter, and his dogs* used to 
trample on it iu all directions. At last, after all his denial of 


the truth, his obstinacy, Ids pride, and his heresy, he hastened to 
the place to which ho belonged, and went in such sort that I 
pray that nobody may see or hear of the like. When the Em- 
peror went to visit him when he was at his last gasp, FaizI barked 
like a dog in his face, and the Emperor used to relate this story 
in open clarbar, his face was swollen and his lips had become 
black, so that the Emperor asked Shaikh Abu-1-Fiizl what caused 
this blackness of the lips and suggested that FaizI had rubbed 
wifi* on his teeth, as the people of India use to do, but Abu-1- 
Fazl replied that tin's was not so, and that the blackness was 
caused by the blood which FaizI had been vomiting. But, with- 
out a doubt, the sufferings which he had already endured were 
very little considered with reference to his vice, his abuse of the 
faith, and his revilings of his holiness the last of the Prophets 
(may God bless him and his family, all of them). Many abusive 
chronograms were discovered for the date of his death. One was 


as follows : — 

“When FaizI the atheist died an eloquent man uttered (as 
the date of his death) the words, 

‘A dog has gone from the world in an abominable state.’” 6 


1 ojlha., ‘ Vir de quo egredifcur semen coitus, lavabit aqua omue cor- 
pus snum ; et immnndus eric usque ad vesperum.’ Lev xv. 16. The Mu- 
hammadan law on this point was the same as the Mosaio. The obligation 
was contemptuously sot aside by tiie ‘ divine faith’: vide Badaoni, ii, text p. 30o. 

2 The Saivati 1 u-l-Ilhdm, vide supra p. 194 and note 412. 

6 FaizI was very fond of dogs. 

4 A dentifrice used in India for blackening the teeth. 

b JUu tiij J-~>. 60 + 20 + 10 + 1 + 74 3 + 5 + 1 + 504 200 + 

80+400 + 5 + 2 + 8 4 1 + 30 + 100 + 2 + 10 + 8 = 1003. One year short. 



immo of rai7i, but later, imitating tho title of bis younger 
brother, wham tho Emperor describes in writing as >, and 

in order to glorify himself, ho chose a poetical name in tho samo 
measure, viz Fayyazi, 8 hut it did not suit him, find ono or two 
months Inter, hauug packed up tho bnggngo of this life, ho took 
it from tho world with tho most bitter regret. Ho was a mas- 
ter 8 of malevolent actmty, idle jests, Lonceit, pnde, and malice, 
and ono epitome of hypocrisy, baseness, dissimulation, lovo of 
pomp, arrogance, and osteutatiou. All Jews, Christians, Hindis 
and five wwioduppevs, not to spook of Nizam and Sabatjis, hold 
Ium in tho \cry highest honoui for his heresy, his enmity to tho 
followers of Islam, Ins reviling of tho leiy fundamental doctrines 
of oar faith, lus contemptuous abuse of tho noblo companions (of 
tho Prophet) and thoso who camo aftci them, and of holy Shaikhs, 
both dead ami hung, ami of his unmannerly and contcmptnous 
hohauour towards all learned, pious, and excellent men, both in 
secret and openly*, and both by day and by night Not content 
with this ho used, despito tho sacred faith of Muhammad (may 
God bless and assod him and Ins family), to regard all forbidden 

t/iajnoiif In pootry lio is tlio chief of all poet* of tho ago and in proso 
composition! ho is nlono anil uuapproscb iblo la brunches of kuowlcdg© 
foreign to tho Arabic, amt In philosophy, mcdicmo atul many other sciences 
ho has mncli shill In unirers dity of knowledge ho has no equal I bavo 
enjoyed intimato friendship with this most learned man of tbo timo from 
tnj cl ildhood up His gentlo disposition is equalled by his chcorfuluoss 
His QDgclio naturo imposes an obligation on all his contouiporancs " 

1 ' my very learned man,' a title bestowed on ^haiklj Abu*l Fa?l by 

Akbai 

4 signifies 4 abundauco ’ , with tho yu to nistafj added to it, as 

is usual m a tal&aUus, it becomes is an mtensno adjectiro 

formed in tho ssmo mcasuro ns from tho eamo root, anil signifies 4 pro 
fuscly generous ’ I ho ya y\ ni&batt converts it into a fflA^ultus llio letter 
(ya) in * AYlami is, on tbo other hand, tbo Bign of tbo first (singular) 
possessive pronoun in Arabic 

8 (Khivula) The word hflB perplexed the oditoi of tho text, who 
says, in a pluintivo footnote, Sic, in all threo MSS 

53 
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entirely devoid of any experience of tlie love of truth, of the 
knowledge of God, and of any idea of a painful longing for God, 
and “ a favourable reception is the lot of enemies.” Although his 
divan and his masnavi contain more than twenty thousand cou- 
plets there is not among them one couplet that is not as much 
without fh’e as his withered genius, and they are despised and 
1 ejected to such an extent that no one, even in lewdness, studies 
his verse, as they do those of other base poets. 

“Verse which is wholly devoid of pith 
Remains, for all time, a rough draft.” 

^nd this is stranger still, that although he has spent the whole 
revenue of hhjagirs in having his misleading lies written and 
copied, and has sent copies of them to all his friends, both far 
and near, nobody has ever taken a copy in his hand a second 
time. 

Thy poetry has doubtless taken a lesson from the dignity 
of the veil, 

For it displays no desire to come out of its private corner 
in the house. 

The following few couplets are taken from his selected poems 
which he wrote as memorials of himself, and entrusted to Mirza 

Nizamu-d-dln Ahmad and others : 

“ Cover not thy eyelashes 1 when thy eyes travel, like feet, 

(the road of love) 

For stout wayfarers march with naked feet.” 

302 “Why dost thou cut my hand, thou sword of love? If 
justice is to be done 

Cut out the tongue of the slanderer of Zulaikha.” 

“ When we cast our bounteous glance on those who sit in 

the dust 

We distribute even to ants brains like those of Solomon.” 

“ The flood of my tears will hardly turn thy heart of stone ; 

To turn this mill-stone the flood of Roah is required. 

poetry are a favourite form of composition among Persian poets, and especial- 
ly among Indian poets writing in Persian, 

1 i.e> ‘ Veil not thyself.’ 
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Another said 

"Tho date of the death of that can ion Faizi is fixed b} the 
words * Tho foui religious of fire ’ 1 

Another found tho following chronogram — 

“Faizi tho inauspicious, tho enemy of the Piopliet, 

Went, beating on him the brand of cuises, 

He was a miserable and hellish dog, and hence 
Tho v.oids ‘what dog-worshipper has died' 2 gne the date 
of his death.” 

In the same strain was tho chronogram 
“ The law s of apostasj have been ovei thrown 8 

And auother wrote “Pam was an apostate ”* 

And to the some effect is tho following — 

“ Since lie could not choose but go, there is no help but tlni 
Tho date of his death shall bo found m the woids, ‘Ho m 
foi oiei in file * ” 6 

lie wrote poetiy fox a period of exactly foity yeais, but it w is 
all imperfect Ho could set up tho skeleton of xerso well, but 
tho bones had no tuaiiow m them, and tho salt 8 of his poetr) 
was entire!} without savoui His tasto in load raring, in boast- 
ful verso/ and in infidel scubblings, is well known, but ho was 

1 2 + 3 f 1 + 200 + 40 + 700 + 5 + 2 + 50 + 1 + 200— 1204 

J his chronogram gives two hundred years in excess Badaoni perhaps 
tliought that any Btich was good enough to beat a dog with The ‘ fonr 
leligionB of fire’ «ero probably Judaism, Christianity, Hinduism, and Zo 
roastnamsm, tho * divine faith’ of Akim being, perhaps, substituted for one 
of th°ae 

2 V s ^*° Jta. 3 + 5 + 60 + 20 + 2 + 200 + GO + 400 + 10 + 40 + 200 + 

4-1004 

* O — C& |Acli 100 + 1+70+4+5 + 1+30 + 8+1+4 + 300 + 20+ 

60 + 400=1004 

* Jjj 2 + 6 + 4 + 80+ 10+ 800+ 10+ 40 + 30 + 3 + 4+10 = 
1004“ 

6 jbJ{ oJtA 600 + 1 + 30 + 4 + 80+ 10+ 1 + 30 + 50 + 1+200= 1007 

Three years in excess 

8 sJlt&e (Mcualih) ' Spices,* ' flavouring materials.’ 

1 (fal&riyyiit) Verses boasting of their pwn accomplishments in 
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J n ske cl for little, but my stock increased 
Then, though I sat down, my footsteps advanced.” 

1 he following couplets are from hfs projected 1 masnavi, Bilqis- 
u-Sulaiman : — 

“ I set myself again to plnce 
The slit of my pen opposite to the window of my heart : 
There comes from that window a,ud enters this window a 
That very light which serves as a guide to the soul, 
Although from this court of injustice 
ihe throne of the Sulaiman of my words ® has gone on the 
breeze, 

ret it occurred to me to consider a plan 
Whereby, by means of spells, 1 might bind the demons in 
chains, 4 

Bind them, by what means I have, to the throne of my 
rhetoric, 

And adorn that (throne) from the treasures of my mind.” 

The following is an enigma which he composed on the name of 
Qadiri, 6 

“ I will leave the mark from love’s brand 
Since it is a memorial in my heart, and is the only scar 
there.” 

When he was absent as an envoy in the Dakan I sent him two 
letters from the lower slopes of the Kashmir mountains, inform- 
ing him of the Emperor’s disfavour towards me and of his re- 
fusal to admit me to his presence in order that I might pay my 
respects. In the petition which Faizi sent to court he recom- 

J fjbyo ( mauhum ) ‘imaginary.’ Tlie meaning may perhaps be that tlie 
poem was the work of Faizi’s imagination, bub I believe my translation to be 
correct. The poemwaa never finished. Vide p. 412 n. 1. 

,2 tlie light is conveyed from the window of the poet’s heart to the 
nibs of his pen, the slit between which is compared to another window. 

3 i.e. the poet’s words of wisdom. 

-i As Sulaiman is said to have done. 

6 The meaning of the passage may be, “ an enigma which he addressed 
to Qadiri.” I have not been able to solve the enigma. 
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“ O love, ovei throw not the Ka'bah, for there, for a moment, 

* Those exhausted in the faith of Iovo sometimes take rest.” 

“ O love, have I leave to remote from the shoulder of the 

sky 

To my own shoulder the banner of thy powei 9 ” 

1 How long shall I stake my lieait on the blandishments of 
the fair 9 

I will burn this heart and obtain a new heart. 

Faizi, my hand is empty, and the road of courtship is be 
foie me, 

Perhaps I shall be able to pledge my divan foi this world 
and the next ” 

The following is the opening couplet of a boastful ode, of 
which he was veiy proud — 

“ Thanks he to God that the love of beautiful ones is my 
guide 

I am of the religion of Brahmans and of the faith of the 
fire-worshippers ” 

The following couplet is also by him — 

* In this land there is a sugai -lipped multitude 

Who have mixed salt with their wine and are drunk in- 
deed.” 

(Poet) say thyself in what part of this poetry there is an) 
savour 

the following couplets are from the Masnavi Markaz-i~Adwar 3Q3 
which he wrote in imitation of the MuMizan-i-Kbiyal 1 2 * * * and which 
did not turn out fortunately for him — a 

“ To beg 8 for what aid I come to this door, 

That I have become richer in heart and hand 9 

1 lhia is a mistake The Markazu ’ l Adwar was written in imitation of 
Nizami's Sfakhzami-’l asiai, vide $upra p 4IZ n 1 

2 By this expression Badaoni appears to mean merely that he did not 

live to finish it. 

8 m the text The MSS have The difference affects neither 

the meaning nor the scansion 
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moderate in his requests, almost entirely devoid of the dissimula- 
tion so common at court, and entirely faithful and devoted to the 
Imperial Court. When the imperial forces were sent against 
Kfnnbhulmer 1 lie, having requested permission to accompany 
them, went thither in the hope of offering his life to your majesty, 
and was in action and was wounded, and when the fact was re- 
ported he received a reward. Jalal Khan Qurci 2 first presented 
him at court, and said, when presenting him : “ I have discovered 
for your majesty an Imam 8 with whom you will be well pleased. 
Mir Enthu-’llah 1 also acquainted your sacred majesty, to some 
extent, with his affairs, and my respected brother 6 is also aware 
of his circumstances; but it is well known that ‘a grain of luck 
is better than a load of merit.” 

Since your majesty’s court is the court of the just, your slave, 
acting as though he -were present in person at the foot of the 
august throne, when he saw a helpless man suffering persecu- 
tion, has represented the case to your majesty. Had he not rep- 
resented it afc this time he would, in a manner', have been guilty 
305 of insincerity and want of proper regard for the truth. May God 
(who is praised) deign to keep the slaves of your majesty’s court 
constant in the path of truth, justice, and righteous dealing under 
the heavenly shadow of your majesty, their Emperor; and may 
He long maintain your majesty as their shelter, the cherisher of 
the miserable, the bestower of favours, the coverer of faults, with 
boundless wealth, glory, greatness and majesty, by the honour of 
the pure ones who dwell in the courts of God and the enlightened 
ones who rise betimes to praise him. Amen. Amen. 

1 This place, the name of which is variously spelt by Badaoni, is 
Kumbhalgarb, a fortress on the western border of the Udaipur State in 
Kajputana, ' about 40 miles north of Udaipur city. Vide text. vol. ii, pp. 
227 266. 'it was in April 1576 that Budaoni asked for and obtained leave 

to accompany this expedition. a , 

a Jalal Khan Qurci was a commander of five hundred. He distinguished 
• If in th e held and Akbar whs much attached to him. He was murdered, 
^mistake for Shimal Khan, early in 1576. Vide Ain-i-Akban i, 475. 

1U 3 The reader and leader of prayers in the musjid. 

, tav 7 o 216. 6 Shaikh Abu-1 -Fazl. 
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mended me to the Emperor *& iavoui and Shaikh Abu 1 Fazl was 
ordered to embody that petition m the Akbarnama m ordei that 
it might bo read as an example of what such documents should be 
The following is a cop} of that petition, which was dated ou the 
10th da} of the month Jamiuh ti l Aictial au 1000 (February 
23 1592) and despatched from Ahmadingai to La Iioi — 

‘Refuge of the world' Tlieie Intel} came to me from Badaon 
two relatives of Mulla Abdu 1 Qadu m a \eiy distuibed state 
of mind, weeping, weeping anl toi tured by anxiet} 1 hey told 
me that Mulla *Abdl Qadu had for some time hecn sick and 
had been unable to keep his promise to attend at comt that some 304 
of the Emperor s officers had earned him off with force an 1 vio 
lence 1 and that the} did not know what the end of the mattei 
would be Ihey also sud that the long duxatiou of his sickness 
had nob been reported to }oui rnajest} Chensliei of the broken 
spirited 1 Mulla ‘Abdu 1 Qadu lias much aptit ule a d he has 
studied what the Mulla* of Hindustan usually study in the ordm 
ary blanches of leaimug Ho acquired accomplishments uuder 
my honoured fntliei and I, } our slave, have known him foi nearl} 
thirty eight years In addition to his acquirements m learp 
mg he has some skill m poetiy, and good t iste m prose composi 
turn, both Arabic and Peisian He has also acquned some know 
ledge of Indian astrolog} , and of accounts, m all then branches 
He is acquainted with Indian and foreign music, and b} no means 
ignorant of chess both the two handed and the foui handed 
game, 2 and has some piactice in playing the bin 3 In spite of all 
these acquirements he is endued with many -virtues He is not 
aval icious, has a contented mind, is not vacillating, is truthful 
straightforwaid, respectful, unambitious, bumble spuited, meek, 

1 Oi>Aj [bi shxdlat i tama ») IIS (A) substitutes 0 )|^A {shfliarat) 

malice foi 

2 Akbai lnmself played both games Vtde Cm » AA&ar i, S08 

3 lie In is a stringed lustrame it consisting of a nairow strip of wood 
connecting and placed ovei the openings of two dried gonrds, spherical 
or nearly so, in shape Along the wooden bndgo aro stretcl ed fire oi seven 
steel strings, which are played with a plectrum 
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Faizi wrote a hundred and one books, the Nal-u-Daman 1 and 
others, which he used to reckon. When he was near death he 
wrote, at the earnest solicitation of some of his friends, some 
couplets m praise of the Prophet (may G-od bless and assoil him, 
and of his ascent,* and incorporated them in the Nal-u-Daman. 
The following couplets are taken from the conclusion of that 
work : — 

0 King of Kings, 3 who seekest after wisdom, 

Wealthy as the sea and glorious as the sky, 

The world is a banquet linked with joy, 

Thy reig'n is the wine, which stupefies the heavens ; 

1 am the minstrel singing' melodies drawn from the veins 
of my heart, 4. 

My pen is the sounding organ. 

If from this banquet, in which thy conversation is the cup- 
bearer, 

I arise, my song will still remain. 

• The drinkers circulate the tale 

That there is no 6 singer, and yet the assembly is full of 


song. 


1 The text is corrupt here, and reads as though there were a hundred and 
one books of the Nal-u-Daman, which was not the case. From other sources, 
e.g. the Mir' atu-l- 1 Alam, we know that Fai/.i was credited with the author- 
ship of a hundred and one hooks in all. The Nal-u-Daman is the story of 
the loves of Nala, king of Nishada or Malwa, and Damayanti, daughter of 
the king of Yidarbha, or Berar. Faizi’s source of inspiration was the 
Mahabharala, where the story is given at length. 

2 (mi‘rdj). According to the belief of Musalmans Muhammad was 
caught up one night from Jerusalem to heaven, his means of conveyance 
being Buzaq, an animal smaller than a mule and larger than an ass. While 
in heaven he held 90,000 conversations with God, but on his return found 
his bed yet warm. This belief was one of those selected for ridicule by 
Akbar and the followers of the ‘ divine faith,’ vide text, vol. ii, p. 316. If 
Faizi’s recantation were genuine it must be regarded as, in some sort, a 


triumph for orthodoxy. 

3 Akbar. 

4 Literally ‘bloody melodies’ ( pardaha-yi-kkuni ). I believe the mean 
ing to be that which I have given. 

5 The text has, wrongly, & ‘ thou art not’ (a singer). From the scan- 
sion it is clear that the simple negative («i) is the correct reading. 
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I£ any should ink nie « liab mles of humanity and faithfulness 
I observe in so harshly reviling one who had so much goodwill 
for me and so much smceie friendship, and especially how it is 
that I, forgetful of the command ‘Mention not youi dead hut 
ui connection with good,’ have thus written of a man after his 
death, and have become one of those who disregard their obliga 
tions, I reply, ‘ All this is true, hut what could I do 5 ’ The claims 
of the faith, and the safeguaiding of one’s compact with God are 
above all othei claims, and ‘Love is God’s and hatied is God’s’ 
is an established precept Although I was foi full forty years 
in the company of Faizi, yet after the gradual change m views, 
the corruption of his nature, and the disordering of his disposi- 
tion and especially iu his m< rial sickness, our relations were 
changed, aud as dm- association together became meie hypocrisy 
we were freed each -of the other All of us have our faces set 
towards that coui t whei^ all disputes shall he decided “ On that 
day the intimate friends shall be enemies to one anothet, except 
the pious ’ 1 

Among the property left by FaizT were foui thousand six 
bundled valuable bound books, all coirected, of which it might 
have been said with but httle exaggeration that most of them 
were either in the handwriting of the authois dr had been writ- 
ten in tl e authors’ time These became the pioperty of the 
Emperor, and when they wete presented before him he caused 
them to be catalogued in three sections, giving the fiist place to 
books of verse, medicine, astrology, and music, the middle place 
to works on philosophy, lehgions mysticism, 8 astronomy, and 
geometry , aud the lowest place to commentaries, the traditions, 8 
hooks on theology, and on all other subjects connected with the 
sacred law 4 

» c 31 -• o' tilt- /■ o- IS " 

1 jjisW | Jtl Qur'an c xhu The text 

- - f ’•'* {■ * * 

has 

j> 

2 ( ta^awwuj ), the doctrines of the Sufis 

3 C* (Aadith) the sayings of Muhammad 

* The classification indicates Akbar s contempt for orthodoxy, and avi 
deutly much shocked Badaoni s prejudices 
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liie breeze of my genius has diffused the odour of roses 
oyer my banquet, 

My cup has been filled to overflowing with the wine of 
delight ; 

I have sat laughing, like a cup of sparkling wine, 

While the cupbearer, like the bottle, stood behind me 
Drinking deepex* draughts than either I or my good for- 
tune, 

My days have been good, but my means of spending them 
better. 

My gardener has been happy, like thy reign,- 
For my basil plant has grown freely. 

These four thousand jewels of pure water , 1 

Which I have stirred up with the water which is like fire, 

Accept, for the lustre of the gems is all thine, 

They were produced that they might be scattered round 
thy crown ; 

If I have scattered more than I have said 
I have then reckoned my harvest without any deficiency. 

; From this ocean which, in its turmoil, rears its head to the 
highest heaven 

Grems bubble forth on the crest of each wave. 

Thus employed, in the art of arranging mystic sayings, 

My speech has set itself to no mean employment. 

Every pithy phrase with which my pen has chmrged itself 
■ Has been brought by my heart from distant l-ecesses. 

My pen points out to me the road to inscrutable mystei'ies 
Where a mountain of meaning best appears, 

Hidden under phrases slight as a blade of grass. 

This book is illuminated with my heart’s blood. 

Its allegories are filled to overflowing with true wisdom. 

If its melodies be chanted in the mountains 

Their sound will dance among the grains of flowing sand . 2 

X I.e. the verses of the Nal-u-Daman. / 

2 ( rig-i-ravan ) commonly means qnicksand. I take it to mean 

here the sands of mountain streams, as quicksands are not commonly found 
in the mountains. 
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To-day, with my honey sweet music 

I am Barbud, 1 thou the Kliusrav of the age 

Though I have polished my pen on the heavens 

I am standing before thee on one leg 8 

Look now on the arrangement of my mystical characters 

And now on my long years spent m thy service 

Ihis poem, which bears on its tongue the name of love 

Takes thy name 3 to heaven 

I am the inebriating wine of true wisdom, 

If I ferment no blame is mine 

I am the hell of thy caravan 

And must sutely be excused if I give forth sounds 

The rewaid of my bandiwoih is this (appreciative) eye, 

Which I reckon among the gifts of God. 

A hundred nightingales, diunk with love, have ansen* 
singing 

That the lose of Persia has blossomed in India 
I have arrayed in splendour virgin thoughts 
In the Ganja of my genius and the Dilili of my mind 4 
Before this, when my poems were all the current com I 
had 

Faizi was the name wiitton on my signet, 

Now that I am chastened by (spiritual) love 
I am Fnyyazi 6 of the ocean of supei abundance 8 
In thy reign, incomparable King, 

Have I plucked from the bush of time the rose of good 
fortune 

I A celebrated musician at the court of Khnsrav 

* The attitude in India of a supplicant, or penitent 

? 

3 I^aJo (lughra) literally, ‘ thy royal sign manual ' 

* The reference is to tho two geart poets Nizami of Ganja (in imitation of 
whose Laila u majnun this poem was written) and Amir Khnsrav of Dihh 
Faizi means to say that he has conceived poetical ideas which neither 
Nizami nor Amir Khnsrav ever conceived 

6 Fade p 413, note 2 

8 Mr Bloch tnann (<Itn t Alc&ari, i 549) charitably supposes the Ocean 
of Superabundance ’ to mean ‘ God’s love/ as, indeed, it may, but it is just 
as likely to signify Abkar’s generosity, or spiritual gifts 
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1 lie story tellers of the market-place base tbeir stories on 
their dreams ; 

But I have awoken from such stories. 

This is the arena of those who have traversed, the heavens 
And in it valiant heroes are to be descried ; 

Scribes whose very breath breathes magic, with the points 
of their pens 

Have completed the adornment of this epic. 

I also, for the sake of making a name in the world, 

Have with my skill in words made a talisman. 

I melted down both my heart and my tongue 
In displaying this picture to the world. 

When my genius scattered its wit into pen, 

The pen pour.ed the water of life into the inkstand ; 

The Messiah saw musk in a moist bladder 
And dried it with His breath. 

Is this an inkstand filled with ambergris, 

Or a censer emitting smoke of ambergris ? 

When this lofty dome (the sky) became my cradle 
The year was 954 (a.d. 1547). 1 

How that I have spent forty-nine years in this monastery 
I have passed through the seven ty-two sects (of Islam) 

My meeting- place has been in the idol- temples of India, 

The fire-temples of Persia have been in my heart. 

With a hundred incantations and magical devices 
Have I cleaned from the mirror of the king’s heart the scum 
of rust. 2 

This day, among the great tribe of the ages 
The sky beat the uaubat for me on the roof ; 3 

1 Faizi refers to his own birth in that year. Vide p. 411, n. 1. The next 
verse fixes the date of the completion of this poem. 

2 It is obvious that this ‘ conclusion ’ of the Nal-u-Davian does not consist 
of the couplets written in praise of the prophet and on his ascent, men- 
tioned on p. 422. Here Faizi, after boasting of his electicism mentions with 
pride his part in weaning Akbnr from orthodoxy. The whole extract con- 
sists of the glorification of Akbar and the poet, chiefly the latter. 

3 The naubat was the daily music played at stated hours over the gate 
houses of the emperor and some of the chief grandees. 
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I have 'woven from my swiftly travelling breath 
Sacred threads for the Biahraans of the nine monasteries 
My thought, which stirs up mystic trutbsj 
Is an ocean which produces gems from its waters 
This writing, which brings to the light the essence of all 
things, 

Is but half the shadow of my pen 

Every truth contained m it is as water in the stream, 

Every knotty saying is as the curl in lovely hair 
This poem is a pearl of which the price may be fixed 
For it shows forth the felicity of both worlds , 

This lovely idol from the workshop of Azar 1 leceived 

Its ad irnmcnt in the month of Azar, 8 

Iu the thirty ninth }ear of the Imperial reign, 

In the new Divine Era, 3 

When I reckoned up the years of the Ilijn era 
I computed them to bo a thousand and three ahfs * 

This gaiden, which is full of thy perfume 

Is but one lose of the plant of thy boundless wealth. 

I havo the piospect of the joy of another cup 
In laying oat four gaidens more 6 
If lovo thus consumes me entirely, 

I shall make moonlight shine from my ashes 
The transparent glass of my heart i9 melted, 

Aud I will give it, as a mirroi, into the hands of tho 
assembly 

1 Tho father of Abraham eanl by the Musnlmans to havo been a sculptor 
of idols 

£ The ninth month of tho Persian solar year. 

5 Tho er i instituted by Ahbar, beginning with the first year of his reign 
(a u 963 =• a D 1556) In this era tho years were solar, and the pld Persian 
solar months were used The era was instituted in 1582, vide vol n, text, 
p 306 

4 I e ah 1003 (ad 1594 95), the numerical value of the letter alif being 
one There is a play on the words iJJ| (alf) *a thousand ’ and ud| the letter 
alif 

6 Set l the ATaria lit l Adicur, the SaZatman u Bilqis, the Haft Ktshwar, and 
the AJvbarnama 
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Those who are not dumb before this splendour 

Are men who are not admitted to the privy chamber of 
imagination. 

As for him whose business is with words, 

Let the age endow him with justice. 

It is the practice of those of meagre wit 
.Ever to gibe at their contemporaries : 

What of those who have fallen asleep, wrapped in the sheet 
of the earth p 

Knowest thou what they said of the men of their time P 
And those who shall obscure my light with smoke 
Will I afflict in their eyes (with their smoke). 1 
Moreover, a time will come when I shall be no more, 

And shall no longer be the nightingale of this garden ; 

Then those who struck a thorn into my rose 
Shall sigh for sorrow over my shrine. 

0 thou who hast poui*ed the lees of the draught into my 
pure wine 

Pluck but a rose of the spring of justice, 

Or else take my goods at my valuation ; 

Look to their worth and consider yourself fortunate in me. 

In the morning, when I sing in this meadow 
My melodies shed a hundred gardens of flowers. 

1 am humble as dust in the path of true appraisers 
Who this day, despite the nngrateful, 

• When they opened this treasure from my stock. 

Cast on it a glance which justly estimated it 
And looked (with pity) on other unfortunates. 

They, like the ocean, teemed with gems 
And the diver who brought the gems to the surface 
delighted in their commendation. 

Art is intensely jealous of love 

For I have compounded this poem with love’s magic. 

This pen is the source of great wonder 

That from a dry reed such moist sweetness should flow. 

1 This verse may also mean, ‘I will hold them excused, owing to (the 
badnesB of) their eyesight. 
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Eloquence, that King who hasbecu my surety. 

Has enthroned himself on my tongue 
I have becomo both the equal of tho amir* 

And tho ptince of poet. 

In overj direction I go, uttexing my wise words, 

Tho ranks of mystic significations bow tho kneo to iuo 
Since lovo entered into my mind 

I have becomo tho adoiuer of tho diadem winch is over the 
umo thrones of tho heavens 
Tho valiant swordsmen of tho kingdom of rhetoric 
Tho archers of tho battle of pretensions 
When they cast their i yes on my forces, 

Cast down their shields in tho held befoio me 
My pen, on account of my great fame 
Writes ns my autograph, * Ho who is mighty in speech ’ , 
‘The pride of tho philosophers is tho writing on my fore 
head 

‘ 1 ho gi catest 1 2 3 of tho poets ’ is tho dov ice on my se il 
lho heavonly Key lias opened 
To my thoughts tho door of mystic significations 
When my breath gavo birth to this poem 
!Dji7r* caino, and bestowed on mo ins length of days 
If tho dooi has been opened before mo 
My poems have also been endued with long life 
If I reckon up ill that both worlds can givo 
I find it to bo but dust from tho stour 8 winch I hue laised. 
This pen, winch has ttavcised tho whole of my poem, 
Drives its splinters under tho nails ot bad penmanship * 

Seo now tho drift of this book, which shall last for evoi, 

See bouudless wisdom concealed in (boundless) love 

1 Literally ‘ the seal ' t e tho last anil greatest 

2 The guardian of the water of life 

3 4 * * * Dust m motion * I know of no English word by which to translate 

jUp (ghubar) 4 dust in motion * as opposed to (gar d ) 4 dust at rest * 

i Fai;i 1 ere praises his penma isbip Driving splinters nnder tl o nails is 

a well known torture lho meaning of tho verse is that other penmen will 

be tortured by envy owing to tho excellence of his handwriting 
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It is well known that his father wrote in full, and in a good and 
legible hand, on one side of a poppy seed, the Suratu-l-lkhlas, 1 
and on the other side of it the argument of the chapter ; and they 
say that his son, Sharif, bored in one poppy seed eight small holes, 
and passed wires through them, and that he drew, on a grain of 
rice, a picture of an armed horseman, preceded by an outrider, and 
bearing all the things proper to a horseman such as a sword, a 
shield, a polo-stick, et cetera. 

Sharif has a pleasant nature. He has composed a divan and 
'the following verses were selected by him from his works and 
given to me (for insertion in this work). 

“ They who wander by night in the grief of longing after thee 
cause me to weep, 

For they travel over the road by the rays of that light of 
Thine. 

311 Clemency is Thine, but I am all sin. 

When Thou pardonest such a one as me all will sin.” 


“ X sift the sparks of my lamentations in the sieve of respect 
Lest, perchance, their harsh sound should strike thy ear.” 


“ By the blessing of love I am at perfect peace with both 
worlds, 

Do thou become my enemy and see with what friendliness 
I shall treat thee.” 


“ The spacious field of my breast is so full of love 
That, in spite of my earnest desire, there is no room for 

more.” 


“ Prosperity is no assistance in our path 
We have recognized the Friend in another form, 


1 Vide p. 322, note 2. 
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This breath of mino is a monument to love, 

For it is vapour winch arises from my inward fervour 
Fayjafl on this incantation of thino 
How long wilt thou dilato ? 

It is best that thou should'st bnng thy talo to a close 
Before thou bccomeat, thyself, no more than a talc 
O thou consumed with lovo restrain thy breath , 
lime done with loto‘« tale, bate done 1 ” 

CVIII FliusT » 

His nanio is 5Jjnt if. and ho is tho son of Khw tja * A belli r- 
Samad tho paintet lie is a jouth latrlj coino to man’s estate, 
uid ho is uni nailed in beauty of penmanship and m painting 

1 Mu1;amniad gl nnf was tho school companion of SnHin Salim who wag 
much nttncl'fd to him When Salim robollcd against his father ghnnf wag 
sent to bru g him to his senses but only widened tho breach On Salim’s 
reconciliation with his father Si)Hrif hud to fleo to tho hills and jungles, and 
was brought to tho torgo of starvation On Sulim a accession (o tho throne 
Sh rif at onco joined him, and wns appointed a commander of five thousand, 
and takit and chief n mister of Btato In Akbir s reign SL«wif hnd boon a 
commander of two hundred, and Salim, whon in rebellion Ind appointed 
him commni dor of two thousand flvo hundred mil governor of Itilmr 
Jahangir shjb of him ( Tuzuk , p 0), 11} bis coming my heart waa much 

rejoiced for tho i ature of lug services to mo is such that I regard him as a 
brother, a bod, a friend and a companion \s I had comploto confidcnco in 
his Binccrity, lws intcliigi nco, his wisdom, and his experience of business I 
appointed him takil and chief nuuister of state, an 1 conferred on him tho 
ex died titlo of Amiru I umari tl an which no higher titlo is conferred on 
nny servant of tho state, and I lion >urod linn with tl o titlo of Commander 
of Five Thousand, and tho command of five thousand horse, though his rank 
was such that 1 wag inclined to appoint him to a higher command He, 
however, smd nt Inst that he would accept no higher command until ho should 
have rendered some conspicuous service ’ Mr Bloclimnnn (/Iin,j, 6 7) 
has mistranslated this postage In l(i07 (Tuzule, p 60) Sharif fell sick, and 
A$af Khan was appointed to officiate for him On his recovery lie was 
sent to tl o Dakan but was recalled os ho could not agreo with the 
Khatikhansn Ho was sent ngaut to tho Dakan, and there died a natural 
death in November, 1012 (Tuiuk, p 113). 

Sharif’s father Abdu s Saumd was a Shirazi Ho held command of 400 
horse and received from Akbar tho title of Zairtn qalam (* golden pen '} 
Yido Atn i~Akbari, l 49a, G 7 
55 
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N ° m0 ? wiU the d “ st ° f *ty street be turned into mire by 

r.aa.T»a 5 ,5 * 


“ I am silent from jealousy, not from pride of love, 

For no speech, save of thee, passes on my tongue.” 

CIX. QarabI op G-ilan.i 

He was the son of Mulla ‘Ab du-r- Razsaq, and m brother 
Hakim Abu-l-Fath » and JJakim Hnmam.s He had many accom- 
plishments and virtues, among them being- poetry, penmanship 
and studiousness, and he was endowed with the qualities of an 
inclination to holy poverty and humility. 

When he first came to court the emperor ordered him to be put 
313 on. duty with his brothers, and, when the guard turned out to 
salute the emperor, as he did not know how to put on a sword he 
appeared in the midst disordered in his dress. Some of the 
young wits expressed their surprise at this, but he said, ‘ Soldier- 
ing does not suit men like me,’ and told that story of the Amir 
Timur, Sahib Qiran , 1 2 3 4 who, in one of his battles, drew up his army 
in a certain position, and ordered that the laden camels, and the 

1 Qarari is thus described in the Ain-i-Akbarl (i, 586), * His name is Nuru- 
d-din. He is a man of keen understanding and of lofty thoughts. A curious 
monomania seized him. He looked upon his elder brother, the doctor Abu. 

>■ 1-Path, as the personification of the world, and the doctor Hnmira as the 
man who represents the life to come, for which reason he kept aloof from 
them.’ Abu-l-Fazl is sarcastic at the expense of Nuru-d-din. Nurn-d-din 
accused his brother Abu-I-Fath of intense worldliness, 'and described his other 
brother, Hnmam, as one avIio was religious for the sake of the pleasures of 
Paradise, while he himself was truly religious, loving God with no motive 
but love. In the Tabaqat Qarari is thus described : ‘ Qarari of Gllan is the 
brother of Hakim Abu-l-Fath. By the emperor’s order he was transferred 
from service at court to Bengal, where he died.’ 

Nuru-d-din Mnhummad came to India with his two brothers in a.d. 1575. 
According to the Atathkada-qi-Azari he had been in the service of Khun 
Ahmad Khan in Gllan, and went, after the overthrow of Gllan, to Qazvln. 

2 Tide pp. 233, 231 and notes. 

3 Vide p. 234 and note. 

■4 The great Timur, Akbar’s ancestor, called iu English histories • Tamer- 
lane.’ Sdhib-Qirdn, his well-known title, means ‘ Lord of tho (fortunate) 
conjunction,’ and has reference to a conjunction of the planets at his birth. 
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A 2la*uait 

“ I have a guef for which may all joys bo sacrificed , 

May God guaid my grief from tho owl oyo 

When my heart admitted tho fire which bnrnt within mo 

Even resignation became a 8 ti anger to it ” 

“ If she lias taken my heart O God, cairy to her nostrils 
The odour of separation, which was mingled with my 
heart's blood " . 

“ Why should I sm„ r of my genius oi boast of my intellect 9 
The fact that I am generous * disproves my boast’ 


‘ O intellect, how long empty-handed in tho m uhot of love 
Wilt thou ask tho prico of the goods and blush for what 
thou hast to offer in ovchan go 9 * 

A quatrain 312 

“ I have a love which is my religion and my faith 
I have a pain which is chief over all my possessions 
Should love l>o parted fiom mo it will die 
Sajing, ‘Sharif-i-Funsi is my soul ' ” 

“ To have m tho bioast beauty of tho heart is such a wonder 
That it is pointed outliko the uovv moon, when it can only 
just bo seen ” 

“ The pru o of gratitude, that uns (liable commodity , 1ms risen 
Because no c iraviui aruves from tho land of gutf ” 


“ Cast not away tho heart which thou hast stolen. 

Carry a treasure, although it may seem heavy " 

“ 0 zephyr, boar this message to love, * Take courage, foi we 
are gone, 

1 (JTtram), the word is ploral, but evidently refers to the speaker 

•M 

(*/ ( Kwram ) * very generoQs' would fit the sense but not tl e metre 
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“ What accusation shall I make against Death ? I have 
received an arrow from thy eye 
Which would have killed me, even though I did not die 
for a hundred years.” 


“ I am illumined, as a candle, by the fire of thy love, 
I humbly burn, even in my tomb.” 


“ An ocean of fire is raging from my burning heart. 
Tell Noah to flee, for my flood sbeds fire ai’ound.” 


“ J[y grief is this, that however much I am persecuted by 
thee 

314 The delight of being persecuted by thee leaves my heart 

before I have well experienced it.” 


“Of her cruelty all that I ask is more wounds for my 
wounded heart, 

I am not solicitous for her favour ; all I desire is her 
cruelty. 

I am distracted by the pain of separation ; O love, for ages 

Have I desired to be distracted but for a moment by the 
delight of seeing thee ! ” 


U Q od forbid that our hearts should be beyond the need of 
the sight of her, 

For we are entirely guiltless, and she is beyond all need.” 


“Iam rejoiced at the duration of our separation, for now I 
shall be able 

To approach her and make advances as though I were a 
stranger.” 
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footmen, and all beasts with their burdens should take up a posi- 
tion of safoty behind tlio troops, and that the ladies should 
remam in rear of the at my At this moment the learned men 1 
asked where their place should bo, and Timur replied, ‘Behind 
the Indies * When this stoiy wn« repeated to Akbur as a raio 
pieco of wit on fcho part of Qarari ho ordeioil that ho should be 
sent to Bengal Ho went thither, and there rendered up lus soul 
to God* during thorobolhon *igun->t JIujafTir IQjan’s authority 5 
The following vir«es aie piodui lions of Ins genius — 

“What fear is theie if the whole woild should hecomo lotois 
of LailS, 

So long as Lai la's heart inclines only towards Majuuu ? " 


“Foi tho snko of my grief Hewcn confus on mo a nutuio 
like that of tho Friend * 

If I make of my darkly -clad lot a mouthful of fire '* 

1 Literally, tho lords of tarbano,’ a common expression f. r learned men 
who are distinguished by tho turban as soldmia are by a helmet or nulitan 
but 

2 yjk. (Ilaqq) JXS (A) bus |JL.| vyLjLru (6» ft/Miniari i njuH) ' to tho 
treasnrcr8 of eternity ’ 

3 idu/iHar Khan, governor ot Bengal, was slam by tho robots in A D. 1579 
and during those turmoils Hakim 2s urn d din Qirari | asset! from tho world 

Fide vol n, text, p 282 

* { K7vabU Abraham, * tho Fneml of God ’ The reference is to 

tho legend of Abraham’s persecution Abraham had broken tho idols of tbo 
Chaldmans, or, according to tho Jowish legend, tho idols in his father s shop, 
and Naiurud {Nimrod)ordered him to la) burnt A largo space was enclosed 
at K lit ha and filled with a vast quantity of w »od which, being sot on fiie, 
burned so fiercoly that none dared venture near it Abraham was projected 
into tho fire by means of an eng no, but Gabriel was sent to his assistance, 
and the lire burnt only the cords which bound him, and became to him a 
sweet and odoriferous breeze while tho pile bee ime a pleasant meadow 
Notwithstanding this the lire raged so furiously otherwise that about two 
thousand o£ the idol at or a were conau nod by it The legend resembles in 
many respects the account of tho attempt to born Auamis Azanas and 
Misael, as given m the third chapter of the Book of Daniel m the Vnlg ite, but 
is supposed to have had its origin in the translation of the proper name * Ur 
of the Chaldees,’ the city whence Abraham was brought by God, the proper 
name meaning ‘ fire,* 
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CXI. QaidI of ShTrar. 1 * 3 

He came from the glorious city of Makkah and at once entered 
the emperor’s service and received an appointment near his person. 
One day before the court he said to the emperor, “'Men are much 
harassed by this new regulation of the dogh-n-mahalli 2 which Your 
Majesty has invented,’ and from that time forth he was debarred 
from court and never again girded his loins in service. For some 
time he wandered about in the Biyana district as a galundur ® and 
then came to Fathpur, where he suffered from haemorrhoids and 
hectic fever. A quack whom he consulted cut the veins of his 
fundament, and he died under the treatment. He was of an 
extremely cheerful disposition. 

The following verses are by him : — 

“ The lover has much of the merchandise of complaints, it 
will be better 

That he open not his pack until the market day of the 
resurrection.” 

“ 0 thou who hast never wandered from thy place in my 
heart, 

I marvel that thou should’st have found a place in the 
hearts of all ! ” 

“ Though I be dying and no other comes to bid her farewell, 
Hasten, camel driver, for her litter departs ! ” 


“ What ointment of thy favour is there on my heart, 

That melts not my soul more than all the brands of regret ? ” 

1 QaidI is thus described in the Ain (i, 599), 1 He spent some time in the 
acquisition of such sciences as are usually studied ; bnt he thinks much of 
himself.’ The following is the acconnt given in the Tabaqat, ‘ Mulla QaidI of 
Shiraz came from Makkah, entered the imperial service, and was honoured 
by many marks of favour. He died in Fathpur SIkrI. In the expedition to 
Kabul he shared the author's (Ni/amu-d-dln Ahmad’s) quarters.’ 

* 8 Regulations by Akbar to prevent the grandees and officers from drawing 

pay for establishments which they did not keep up. They were not entirely 

new, but had seldom been strictly enforced and were much resented, as all 

interference with customary embezzlement is in the Bast. • Fide text, ii. 190. 

3 A wandering darvish who has given up all worldly desires. 



A quatrain 

“ If I bo seethed in the caldron of God’s wrath, 

If I be placed in tiio flamts of bell, 

This wiH bo better than that m> sins should, of mere favour, 
be forgiven 

Wbilo I am left to burn in tlio firo of shame ” 

A quatrain 

“ If the love of my lieait should find a buyer 
I should do something that would reveal my truo self 
I should so shako out my pi ijer carpet of abstinence 
That fiom each threu] of it a hundred idolaters’ sacred 
threads would fall ” 

“ If I drivo fionv roj he*v\t regret foi my union with thee 
It will bo better than that I should increase the regiet of 
my heart by meeting with tbco ’* 

CX QausT* 

Ho was in the sen icooF the IQjan-i Kalan , 5 and was unequalled 
in these days foi the carving of toothpicks, comb, and such 
articles Ho once wrote the following couplet m a fair hand on 
the pointed end 4 of a toothpick 

“The affairs of Qausi have been tlitown into confusion by 
the ringlet b of Ins love , 

His affairs aro over twisted in a hundred places like tlio 
ringlets of Ins love ” 

1 The poet apparently means to say that as the union must necessarily be 
transient hu will do well to refrain from seeking to renew both it and his 
grief 

2 Tins poet is mentioned neither in the Am nor in tho Tabaqat His tahha 
Uuf is not pointed in the text i or in the Jfss If it is as I have written it, 
it signifies 1 of, or relating to a bow, fcl e rainbow, or Sagittarius ’ It may, 
however, be Qusi, jn which case it would signify * of or relating to a cloister, 
cell, or monastery ’ 

3 Elder brother of Ataga Klian Vide p 308 and note 2 

4 The text has {hanjara kkxlali), an expression which baa 

puzzled the editor The trao readiug is, beyond a doubt, 

( Khaviara y\ M'WiJ with the meaning given by me 
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CXV. KulahI . 1 2 

He is acquainted with several branches of learning, and he 
received the title of Afzal Khan. He came to Hindustan from 
the Dak an and was enrolled for some time among the doctors of 
the sacred law. On the occasion on which Mirza Muqlm and 
Mir Habash were put to death 2 by the sentence of Mulla ‘Abdu- 
’llah of Labor on a charge of heresy and of cursiug the com- 
panions of Muhammad 3 he fled in terror 4 from this country to the 
Dakan and departed thence for the next world. The following 
verses are his : — 

“ I tell love’s secret to none but my own heai't, 

Dor my heart hears the word which I speak, and tells it not 
again.” 

“I placed my head on her feet, but she was vexed with me. 

When I seized her skirt she snatched it away and passed 
from me.” 

“How. long will the jealous watcher oppose my passing 
through that door ? 

He "irds up his loius in enmity against me. 0 Lord, let 
him not gird up his loins ! ” 


“ Whenever the enemy comes to war against thee with helmet 
on head, 

When thou in battle smitest his helmet with thy sword, 

1 Kulahi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain or in the Talaqdt. 

2 Vide text, vol. ii, pp- 124, 198, 255. The latter two pages contain refer- 
ences to the execution of Mir Habash. From this passage it is evident that 
he suffered with Mirza Mnqim. 

3 ( tabarrd ) vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, pp. 576, 577 and note 5. I 
may add to Lt.-Colonel Ranking’s note that the word is commonly applied to 
actual reviling of Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthmiin. 

4 It is dear that Kulahi was a Shi‘ah. The kingdom in the Dakan from 
which he came is not mentioned. Of the Muhammadan Kings in the Dakan 
the Qutb Shahi Kings of Golkondn without exception, the ‘Adil Shahi Kings 
of Bijapur with one exception, and the Nizam Shahi Kings of Ahmadnagar 
with very few exceptions, were Shi‘ahs. 
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CXII QadrT 1 

Ho Iind some poetical genius Tho following couplet is Ins — 
“Love’s madness gives mo not so much graco that my soul 

May know bow it is to come forth and bo laid as an offering 
at liei feet '* 

CX1II QaxdT » 

He came fiom Transoviana to Jgra in tho time of Bairam 
Khan, and theio studied I have seen no poetry of his but the 
following ode — 

“ The hermitage in which I follow my devotions is a comet 
of the wine shop, 

Tho ecstatic shriek 3 which I hear is the shout of tho 
drunkards , 

My patched lobe of devotion and pictj has been pawned for 
wine 

Tho gurgling of tho wino flask is for mo tho murmur of 
prayer and praise 

Qandi was journeying, destitute towards tho temple of 
Makkah, 

When a lovely being waylaid him and he turned aside to 
the idol temple ’ 


CXIV KAmT 

This is tho poetical name of Mir ‘Ala u d daulah, 4 the authoi 
of the Tazliiratu sh Shu ara which is tho sourco from which 
this treatise has been compiled It is superfluous to describe him 
and to quote his poems here even if it were not the case that the 
author is a poor judge of poetry and is ill qualified to make selec 
tions It is better that I should recount my own deficiencies than 
that I should leave it to be done by others Most of the couplets 
whtch I have written in imitation of others will bear out what I 
say 

1 Qadrj is not mentioned as a poet either in the Am or in the Jabaqat 

2 Qandi is not mentioi ed in the Jin, nor in the Tabaqat, 

8 One of the performances of the 8 in their ‘ worship ’ Vtde p 92 

* Vide p 239 and note 1 
56 
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My whole body would turn to blood and flow out at my eyes 
If I knew that weeping would be of any avail,’ ’ 


CXVIII. Liqa’I op Astarabad . 1 

He is an epitome of many accomplishments. He was for some 
time with the Jfhanzaman. The following couplet is from his 
poems : — 

“ My tongue made mention of my hearf-subduing sword, 

May it be well with the speech that I uttered 2 

CXIX. Liwi’1.8 

He was descended from one of the holy men of Sabzavar. He 
had a pretty w r it, and was for some time in service at court. Tbe 
following verses are his : — 

“ When the stranger comes towards thee to see thee 
I stand between thee and him, that haply he may not see 
thee.” • 

“I speak not of thee to the stranger 
Lest desire for thee should find a place in his heart.” 


c( When the lewd mention with lubricity the names of their 
lights-o’-love 

I ever fear lest, by some error, thy name should be men- 
tioned.” 

Khurasan. Occasionally he wrote poems. When the Uzbaks took Sabzavar 
Mir Yahya went to India and left Kami, then twelve years old, with one of 
his relations in Sabzavar. At the request of his father Kami came to India, 
and was frequently with the JOiankhanan. He went afterwards back to 
Khurasan, and the author of the Ma’asir-i-Rahimi saw him, in a.H. 10 14 
(a.d. 1605-56), in Hirat. While travelling from Hirat to his home he was 
killed by robbers, who carried off the property which he had acquired in the 
Khankhanan’s service. 

The Haft Iqlim says that his poems are good, but that he was irascible and 

narrow-minded. 5 

1 Liqa’I is mentioned neither in Ain nor in the Tabaqdt. 
i I.e. may it oome true. 

3 Liwa’I is mentioned in the Ain (i, 613) as Pirzada, nephew of Mir Davam 
of Khurasan, a singer and chanter.’ 
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(The sword) cleaves his helmet as a pen divides the 
colamns on the paper, and, with the red blood, 

Draws % ruled column on the page of the field of battle ” 

CXVI KalamI 1 

He js of Ca gh atai descent and was for along time in Sind He 
used to he constantly arguing and wrangling with Mull a Niyazi 2 * 
He came from Bakar,* and was for some time in _5gra Ho 
writes poetry after the style of the men of Transoxiana The 
following verses are his — 

“ I attempted to close the road against my tears hy thinking 
on thy ringlets, 

Bnt water is not to be bound with a chain ’ 


Thy face is the fountain of love, and drops of sweat 
Like hubbies appear everywhere on it 
Look on the hud of my bleeding heart and see 
How it has been cleft once and again by my love’s sword, 
and is smiling ” 

“ Sit for a moment, of thy grace, m the eyes of Kalami, 

For there is to be found a punfied corner, and water will be 
m thy sight. * 

CXVII Kami of Qum 4 

He is a youth lately arrived at man’s estate and has recently 
come to Hindustan His disposition is not without sprjghtliness 
The following couplet is his — 

1 Kalami is not mentioned either in the Am or m the Tabaqat, aa a poet 

® Fide infra No CLIII 

* The capital of a sarkar or revenue district, in the Bubah of Multan 
Fids Am t Akban, n p 333 

* Kami i8 thus described in the Tabaqat * Ho is a yonth lately arrived 
at n an s estate and has a poet 8 tongue ’ In the Am fi, p 160) he is called 
KSmi of Sabzavar and Abu 1 Fazl remarks that his mind is somewhat an 
settled Mr Blochmann adds the following note * Kami s father Khwaja 
Yalya, was a grocer, and lived in the Maidan MaJjallnh of Sabzavar, in 
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CXXI. Lutfi the Astrologer. 1 

He was a good boon companion, and bad by heart so many of 
the verses of the great masters of poetry that be could in one 
night recite a thousand verses on any subject. He also imitated 
the great poets well. He was for some time with Mlrza Nizamu- 
d-din Ahmad in Gujarat, and by his efforts received a fixed sum 
of money granted for the purpose of enabling him to travel, and 
embarked on a sea- voyage. The following couplets are by him : — 
“ That face like the pomegranate flower became like a par- 
terre of roses from the glow of wine, 

0 rose-sellers, good news ! Roses are plentiful.” 


“ In the breeze of the rose-garden I smelt but the odour of 
thee. 

I passed by no rose but it wafted to me the odour of my 
love.” 

“If my heart becomes a flame of fire, what then? It will 
wither away. 

If the rose of my fate blossom from paradise, what then s ? 

It will fade.” 

“ Each sigh that I heaved over thee in regret 

Has become a palm-tree to adorn the meadow of my 
repentance.” 

CXXII. Mir MortazI SharIfI of Shiraz. 2 

He was the grandson of Mir Sayyid Sharif-i-Jarjam, 8 (may 
his tomb be hallowed). In the exact sciences, in various bran- 

1 MS. (A) calls this poet ‘ Mir Lutfi.’ In the Tabaqat he is thns described: — 
i jfuUa Lutfi the Astrologer composed good extempore verses, and could 
recite as many as a thousand couplets at one sitting. He was a good com- 
panion over the bottle, and a mimic He understood astrology well, and was 
in the company of the author for several years.’ 

2 Mir Murtaza is mentioned in the Ain (i, 540) as one of the learned men 
of the third degree, acquainted with philosophy and theology. 

8 Vide vol. ii, text, p. 84, where Mir Sayyid Sharif is thus described : ‘ that 
paragon of mankind, the eleventh intelligence ! 5 From this passage it 
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In a h 995 (ad, 1587) in Labor, a wall, blown down by some 
ill wind, fell on hia bead, and the com of his life was whirled 
away by tbe breeze As he was unrivalled as a singer and chanter 
this chronogram was composed on the event — 

“ Alas, that by the efforts of the unjust sky 
A nightingale of sweet song is gone fiom the garden ' 

He was so smitten on the loins by a whirling stone 
That he was wouuded and went from ovu midst. 

I asked of wisdom the date of his death, 

And received the answer, ‘ The Pzizadu has gone from 
the world * ” 1 


CXX La‘li * 

He is Mirza La‘l Beg, tbe son of Shah Quh Sultan of Badakh- 
§han. He is a young man of exceeding nobility of disposition, 
and is distinguished by tbe delicacy of his beauty, and ns well 
known foi the purity of Ins nature as for bis beauty of form He 
is remarkable for bis good manners, bis humility, bis amiable dis- 
position, bis courtesy, and bis modesty, and be is one of tbe inti- 
mate associates of tbe emperor At tbe present time a farman has 
been issued from court to him in the Dakan ordering him to leave 
tbe service of Sultan Murad 3 and to join tbe court at Labor. Ho 
is very well read m history, and in travels Tbe author is bound 
to him by bonds of mutual acquaintance and great regard 

He sometimes occupies himself with poetry, and tbe following 
couplet fiom bis poems remains in tbe authoi’s memory — 

“ Since I have become as the dust of the road in thy path I 
fear 

Lest thou should not pass by me, but should take another 
way ” 

1 jl The letters have the following values 2+10+ 

200 + 7 + 1 + ■!> + 5 + 1 +7 + 3 + 5+1 + 50 + 200 + 80+ 100 » 976. Ihe chrono 
gram is thus wrong by no lcs3 than 19 yeais 

2 I havo not been able to discover any mention elsewhere of La'll or of 
his father 

S Ahbar s second surviving son at this time (a d 1595) employed »n the 
Dakan 
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the Laivahh 1 m which it is said that some have believed that 
contentment consisted in the accumulation of material possessions 
and consequently remain in distraction to all eternity, while others, 
knowing for certain that the accumulation of material possessions 
is one of the causes of distraction, have washed their hands of all 
things. 


C XXIII. MahwI . 2 

This is the poetical name of Mir Mahmud the Munshi, who was 
for twenty-five years chief secretary to the empire of Hindustan. 
His daughter married Naqib Khan.s He had some poetical 
talent, and wrote poetry like a secretary. The following quatrain 
is one which he wrote at the beginning of the divan of Bairam 
Khan : — 

“ Of being and of a place of existence there was in the begin- 
ning no trace, 

For all things came into being by virtue of the two letters 
of the command £ Be.’ 

Since these two letters were the key of existence 

They have become the opening couplet of the preface to the 
divan of things seen."* 

The following is another quatrain of his, an enigma on the 
name ‘ Qasim ’ : — 


1 Probably the Lawa’ih-i-Jtimi, a work on ethics by the famous Persian 
poet, Mulla ‘Abdu-r-Rahman-i-Jami. 

2 Mir Mahmud is nob mentioned as a poet in the Ain, or in the Tabaqdt. 
Mir Mughis, who also had this takkallu.s is mentioned in both works. 

3 Mir Ghiyasu-d-din ‘All, son of Mir ‘Abdu-l-Latif, a Saifi Sayyid of 
Qazvin. He was a commander of nine hundred under Akbur. He came to 
India with his father while Akbar, after his accession, was still in the Punjab. 
He was Akbar’s render, was very proficient in history, wrote several portions 
of the T&rikh-i-Alfi and superintended the translations from Sanskrt into 
Persian. On the accession of Jahangir he was made a commander of fifteen 
hundred. Ho died at Ajmer in A.it. 1023 (a.d. 1014) and was buried beside 
his wife within the enclosure of Mu'mu-d-dm Cishti s tomb. 

i A * ( Shuhud ). The word has several meanings. Its meaning hero may 

perhaps be that attached to it by the Sufi a, * the sight of God,’ ‘ tho beatific 
visiou.’ 
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ches of philosophy, in logic, and in mctaph}8ics lio oxccllcd ill 
tlio learned men of tlio ngo Ho went from ‘Slllruj’ to tlio glorious 
city of MaUnli, nntl thero studied tlio Trndittous 1 under SJjaiUj 
Ibn Hajarand reccncd a teaching diploma Thenco ho went to 
tbo DaWn, and fiom the Dakin ho camo to Agra, whero ho 
attained a lugln r position than most learned and eruddo men of 
former or recent times Ho employed lumself in giving instruc- 
tion in arts and scientci until, in tho jeir H 97t (a d I5GG G7), 
as has already been Raid,* ho deputed to Pa rod iso His bod}, 
which whs nt first intern d near that of Mir Khuarnv 5 (God's 
raercy bo on him), was inkcn to Hadil ad, and Mir Muhsm Rmirt * 
found tho folhmmg chronogram foi his death — 

“When Mu Mart izl left this world 
It was an though knowledge departed from tho raco of Adam 
To gi\o tlio duto of his d< parturo Muhsin 
Said, ‘ A paiagon has dipat ted from tho world ‘ 1 

Tlio following couplet is ono of tho pioductions of tbo Mir’s 
noblo gunus — 

“ huso of heart is not to bo obtained fioui material possessions 
Tho seed of caso of tho heart is in tlio dispusal of mntuial 
possessions ” 

It is prolmblo that tlio source of this couplet is that passage m 

appears tl at Mir MurtofS £ljarifi was one of tho»o sent, in IGGG, to tho 
Rhnuzaman toonvoj to him tho eni| eror s forgiveness, and to oxl ort him 
to rcpentmico for h a rebellion 

1 (hnl»£&) tho * say a gs 1 of Muhammad 

2 Vidt \ol ii text p 1)9 “In this year (a H 974) that pan go a of tho 
ago, Mir Murtaga gljarifi of Shiraz passe 1 from this dluaory world and 
was nt first burio I in llihli near tho tomb of Mir Kh isr iv (on 1 mi bo God a 
morcy) But the §a lr and the Qjji .ml tl o Shaii£u I Iiiim then repre- 
sented that as Mir Khnsrav was a native of India an i a Sunni and Mir 
Murtn?I a native of ‘ Iraq and a horctic Mir Khnsrav would be iuiuo>e 1 by 
his com| ai y, for there is no doubt tl nt * the companionship of mt unworthy 
t mu is a grievous torment to the soul * It was therefore ordered that lio 
should bo rem ved fiom there and buried olsewl oro an 1 th is, ns is ovi lent, 
great nijustito was do o to both 

3 Hie famous poet of Dihli 

+ Vide i o GXXIV 

6 iZ+fj j Tho sum of tl o numerical values of tho letters is 874 
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3 Wllose laughing lip is a load of sugar, 

Whose row of teeth is a string of pearls from ‘Adan, 
Whose musky locks are a net of calamity. 

Whose narcissus-like bewitching eye is seduction’s self • 
Thy fawn s eyes are hunters of men, 

Thy glance, drawing blood from the heart, shoots sharp 
arrows, 

Thy ringlets work naught but magic, 

The glances of thy eyes seek but to draw blood from the 
heart, 

The down newly sprung draws on the jasmine of thy cheek 
a life-giving line of musk, 

Of thy grace cast a glance towards Mahwi 
0 lovely one with heart of stone and body of silver ! ” 

Shaikh Faizi also, in the days of his ignorance and while he 
was yet a boy, practised the same metrical trick, and wrote the 
following ode in four metres 1 : — 

“ 0 thou, whose goodly figure resembles a moving cypress, 
Whose arched eyebrow is bent like a bow, 

The curl of whose looks is a snare of love’s madness, 

Whose dark ringlet is the desire of Paradise, 

Thy bewitching lip is the water of life, 

The lovely down on thy cheek is the Khizr of these days, 
Thy fawn’s eyes are calamity’s self, 

Even a raging tiger would fall before the eyes of such a 
fawn, 

The wretched Faizi is bound in the bonds of thy locks, 

All the world is smitten with thy dark ringlets.” 

One day, about the time when this hasty essay was being 
written, Shaikh Faizi saw in my hand the Tazlcirah of Mir 

full explanation of these terms would involve a long note on Arabic and 
Persian prosody which would be of no interest to those who have not mas- 
tered its rales, and superfluous for those who have. 

1 See the last note. The four metres in which Faizi’s ode may be read 
are- (1) Bahr-i-Sari‘-i-maqffi’, (2 ) BaJir-i- Khafif-i~maMbun-i-viaqtu \ (3 )Bahr- 
i.Ramal-i-mu S addas.i-maqsur , and (4) Bdhr-i-Ramal-i-musaddas-umaMM^- 

mah-uf. 
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Thcro is a capricious ouo the dust of whoso door step is my 
lodging, 

Fiorn whom I have gamed naught but cruelty and oppres- 
sion 

When I see her f ice over tho coiner of the roof 
Her oyo shoots the anow of cruelty at my heart * 


Tins is a couplet of his — 

“ Pei fume not tho jasimno with musk, 

Draw not i lino of ambergris around tho sun ' 

Ho wrote tho following quatrain to descriho % horse which had 
been given to him by tho cmpeior Huinayun 

“0 King with in *umy like that of Jmn^jild, monarch of 
boundless power, 

1 baton horso which is exceedingly lean and weak, 

When I mount him, at every two oi threo steps vvh cb bo 
takes 

He falls, saying, ‘Now you cany mo foi two ox tin eo steps’ 
Tho sourco of tins quatrain ih certainly that well known 
couplet, by w horn I know not — 

“ Ho goes ono or two stups and then says, 

* Now do you carry me foi an hour oi so ? ’ " 
hollowing tho idea, expressed m tho following couplet by a 
master of poetry, 

“ 0 lovely ouo with heart of stone md body of silver, 1 
Who&o lip is comfort nud whose gl inco is destruction" 
ho wrote tho following odo m two metres 8 — 

“ O thou whose lovely faco is tho envy of tho jasmine, 

"Whoso comely staturo is tho cypress of tho meadow 

1 The text his (Sa> tin) ‘ fat/ * plump/ but tbo metre requires 
{Strain) of silver ’ 

3 n ero aro many syllables which may bo, by the rules of Pcrai m prosody, 
either al ort or long and tho act of the co 'position descubed c uststs m the 
iatrodactiou of syllables of this nature in such j osm ns tl at tbo j oem may 
be lead iu two metres 11 o two i ctrcaiu winch this ode may bo re»d are 
those lcuown as Bahr i sari t maqfu ’ and Ramal t musaddas i-maqfui V 

o7 
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The following- is an enigma by him on the . word vuh (‘ the 
soul *) : — 

“ 0 thou whose wav J Jotiks waylay souls whom thou chidest, 
0 thou, the painful longing for whom pours balm on broken 
hearts, 

Xs it the reflection of thy lip that is seen in water, 

Or is it a rose-petal fallen into a cup of wine ?” 

The following is another enigma, on the name of Husain 
Shah 

“ How pleasant to me is the habitation in my eyes of that 
moonlike beauty ! 

How pleasant is the acceptable aspect of her moonlike face ! 
Mu-hsin has placed his head on her feet, 

For her face like the sun, and yet like the moon, is pleasant.” 1 

CXXV. MaujL* 

325 He was Qasim Khan of Badakhshan, one of the well-known 
Amirs of the emperor Humayun. He was well acquainted with 
the art of poetry and wrote poetry well. He wrote a masnavi of 
six thousand couplets in imitation of the Yusuf-u-Zulaikha (of 
Jam!) 8 from which the following few couplets descriptive of the 
beloved are extracted : — 

“ The priceless jewelled band which bound her hair 
Has fallen on her neck, feeling its own worthlessness beside 
her hair, 

She has not hung earrings of bright rubies in her ears 
For there are hung distracted hearts. 

Fortune, of its great favour, has not adorned 
The neck of her dress with pearls like her teeth ; 

For as an ornament of the bosom of her goodly dress 
Drops of blood fall from her face.- 31 

1 I have not attempted to solve these enigmas. The task would be both 
difficult and unprofitable. 

2 This poet is casually mentioned on p. 314 of the text in vol. ii, but T can 
find no mention of him elsewhere. 

3 Vide p. 347, note 6. 

4 Apparently from the hearts hung in her ears. 
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‘Ala’u d dnulah. Ho snatched it from me, and, tearing out the 
leaf containing an account of himself, toio it to pieces, just as 
the hook of his iifo was torn to pieces. 1 2 3 I also, in those days 
when I bad not repented of such vain conceits, composed the 
opening couplet of an ode in four metres, a mere piece of trash 
which is not worthy of mention I hope that the generous record 
ing angels have blotted it from the record of my deeds with the 
water of forgetfulness 

CXXIV Mm Muhsin RizavI of Masiihad s 
H o sometimes exeicises his mind with poetry, and as a poet 
stands in tho same class as Mir Mahmud tho Munthi, hut is lather 
superior to him * The following rses are by Mulism — 324 

“ I do not desiro liei to bo kind to mo before strangers, 

For I fear lest a stranger should see liei and bo captivated 
by her ” 

“One of statute like the cypress and with a mouth like a 
rose bud Ins stolen my heart, 

In the flower of my youth she has disgraced mo before the 
world " 

“ 0 thou, tho plant of whoso graceful form, is fiesh with 
the water of life, 

The cypress is overcome with shame before thy stature “ 

I prefer the word shadnb (‘well watered’) to Khiirram . 

(‘ fresh ’) in the fiist hemistich 

1 * Tho book of h 3 life ' is a fignrativo expression The author moans to 
say that Faizi destroyed the leaf as utterly as his body was aftei wards dos 
troyed by death His reason for doing so seems to 1 ave been that ho was 
ashamed of his childish essay w» poetry of several metres 

2 Rijavi is not meut oned as a poet in the Am or in tho Tabaqat He was 
sent on an embassy to tie Dakan, from which lo returned early m 1574 
Vide vol u text p 171 

3 The author uses a very vague expression here Its literal translation 
is ‘ He is lu tl a same world (or categoiy) aa Mir Mahmud the Mun$hi but 
more so Whether the words bnt more so ’ n ean ‘ rati er better ' or * rather 
worse' depends entirely on Hadaom s estimate of Mir Msljmuds verse at 
the time when the sentence was penned 
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“ Cup-bearer, bow long shall we dilate on 
What we have suffered from fate p 

Fill the cup, that we may for an hour free our hearts of 
grief.” 

Towards the end of his life he gave up the profession of arms, 
resigned his appointment, and retired into the corner of seclusion. 

How well would it have been with him had he also given up the x 
writing of poetry ! 1 His death occurred in Agra, in a.h. 979 
(a.d. 1571-72). 


CXXV1. MirzIda ‘AlI Khan. 2 


He was the son of Muhtaram Beg, one of the well-known Amirs 
of the emperor Humayun. He was a man of pleasing qualities, 
and was fond of poetry, and sometimes wrote it. The following 


couplet is his : — 

“In the evening when thou throwest the veil from thy face 
The sun, unable to bear the dazzling sight, sets.” 

He was slain in Kashmir in a.h. 996 3 (a.d. 1588) in the battle 
in which the imperial forces under Qasim Khan, Mir-i-Bahr , 4 
were defeated in a night attack made by Ya‘qul>, the son of Yusuf 


Kh an of Kashmir. 

1 The author is not casting aspersions on Mauji’s verses, but is regretting 
that he did not give up a pursuit which is regarded by strict Muslims as a 

vain if not unlawful, occupation. . , 

■ ;L W a ‘All KMn was a commander of nine kindred. He served .n the 
" . , r - 1 Y" (vcrainst ‘Abdu-’lluli Khan Uzbak in the ninth year, and 

expedition .o lldn 8 „ ar in GB j-« nnder the Qind-KaBn. Two 

“ ‘''MterCooLlndod an expedition against Qasim B«n Hash in Bih5r 
years later he co. accompanied ghahbaz Khan in the war against 

In the twenty-thn J ^ ^ fche ^n-i-A'mm and in Bengal 

RanaPartaK ^ A D 15R5 he wa3 present in the fight with Qutlu 

II 6 *: ® 1«6 he was ordered .to Join S*., who was on his 

wa y to Kashmir. Vide i ^ ho wag knled in A . H . 995 (a.d. 

3 ^ B1 °f“ a " n IZJ the’ Kashmiris defeated an imperial detachment 
1587) in a fight in w ^ ^ uofc knovv what authority there is for 

nnder Sayyid ‘Abdullah ■ to accept as correct the statement 

hi :T!o— p „T;r: — , ando„ 0 .< ^ ,iu 



When gold saw itself spumed by her feet 
It fell in showers round hci feet like fine muslin 
The whiteness of her neck, like a camphor candle. 

Rises from the bosom of her dress like a cord of light 
The whiteness of hei arm exceeds that of silver , 1 
Hei fore arm is as a chaplet of roses hung on jasmine 
Fiona those two sweet chaplets of hers 
Her sleeves aic filled with jasmine 

Her palm is as though she had taken a rose petal in her hand 
Each finger is like the bud of a lily set upon it 
Her breast and shoulders, which deprive the mind of sense, 
Seem to have taken a harvest of roses into their embrace 
As I am making entries in the registei of her beauty (I 
may say) 

That the puie whiteness of hei bosom exceeds that of milk , 
Her two nipples of incomparable beauty, 

Are as bubbles on the smface of milk. 

Her waist transcends the bounds of description 
For here the utmost delicacy is to be seen ’* 

He has also written a poem Laila-u-Uajnvn of which this 
couplet of his is quoted — 

“ An old man of an honourable tribe 
Whose beard is like a white rose a yard in length ” 

The following quatrain, he used to say, occurred to his mind 
in a dream — 

“ O breeze, bring me some news from the stiect of my beloved T 
Bring to my dying body good news of my life. 

It is hard for me to arrive there 

Do me this favoui and betake thyself tlutbei swiftly ” 


The cup-sickness of the wme of gnef has made me heavy 
headed , 

Come, cup-bearer, and free me from the griefs of the world ” 


326 


t Literally * liaa broken the fore arm of (t e has overcome ’) silver.’ 
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Yesterday Muridi passed away to the dust and hi, love 
said, 

‘ Tins is one who has been killed in the path of love by the 
stone of cruelty. 

0 flood of grief, wash not from my eyes the dnst of his 
road, 

For it is to me a memorial of one who, (while he lived), 
was as the dust under my feet.’ ” 


“It was the blackness 1 of her locks which was all the foun- 
dation of my faith, 

I am no true Musalman if I turn my face away from her. 
328 Though the dog of thy street is more highly regarded 
than I, 

Yet I am not a whit behind him in the path of fidelity.” 


“ The lovely ones, who have made their ringlets ornaments 
around their faces, 

Have taken the people in these snares.” 


“Absent from that rosy-faced one, my heart is contracted 
like a rosebud, 

A madman am I, smitten with love’s madness, fighting with 
shadows.’’ 

“When fate drew that line of dusky down on my love’s face, 
It drew beside it the line of my dependence on her.” 


CXXIX. Mcjshpiq! of Bukhara. 2 
He came originally from Marv. Some men regard him, for his 

lefts' (kufr) literally ‘infidelity.’ 

2 Mushfiqi is mentioned in the Ain (i, 583) but no account of him is given. 
According to the Haft Iqlim he was born and died at Bukhara. Badnoni’s 
statement that he came originally from Marv may possibly mean no more 
than that his ancestors came from that place. DaghistanI says that he was 
Maliku-sh-Shu‘ard or poet-laureate under ‘ Abda-‘llah Khan the IJzba , ]U n 
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CXXVII Itu‘i7zl ok HirAt 1 

Ho was a Tabatab&'i * hay} id, ami as a boy "was educated with 
Kumrau ilirzu 8 Ho was for ucail} fifty } cars in India, aud it 
was in Hindustan tb it ho departed this lifo in tho jear a h 082 
(a d 157 1*75) 'iho following two couplets aro bis — 

“How long, 0 hk} f wilt thou keep mo whirling around liko327 
a moto in a sunbeam ? 

How long wilt thou keep mo m cxilo and destitute ? ” 


“I said, ‘ with a sigh 1 will dmo out grief from m} heart.* 
ily grief is not lessened by sighs Ah 1 What shall I 
do ? " 


CXXVIII MokAdI ok AstauAdAd * 

Ho was of tho Sftjjids of Astarabiid lie camo to nmdQstan 
aud died m a u. 979 (a d 1571*72) Ho is runetnbued by man} 
verses which ho has left, a few of which nru tho following — 
“Sho showed her face from behind tho curtain All, this is 
indeed tho dawn * 

This is tho perfection of God’s omtiipotonco in lua handi* 
work 

Not o\ en on ono night has tho star of my dcsiro risen in 
thy faco , 

This is indeed my ill fato and my ovil foi tuno 
Seo that thou hankor not after delight of tlio lieait, and 
0180 

In tho dust-bin of this world, for this is tho house of toil. 

conquered Kashmir and m tho tl irty fourth year was mado governor of 
K&bul Uo waa mnrdered in A D 1093 94 by a young man who protended 
to be a son of Mirza ^hahrnlth Vido tin t ^tkbun, i, 379 

t Un izzi ia not mentioned as poet in tho dm, nor in tho fabaqat 

2 That is to say, a Snyyid descended from lamnil bin Ibrahim, groat 
grandson of ‘All, who waa called Tdbataba on account of hia pronouncing tho 
letter hke -b. 

3 Younger brother of Humayun, and undo of Akbar 

4 Muradi is mentioned as a poet neither in the dm, nor in tho Tabugaf. 
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CXXX, Mail! op Hi rat. 1 

His name was Mirza Qull. He left a divan and was a master 
of poetical style. His taste in poetry was sucli that if he had 
lived till now most of the raw poetasters of to-day would have 
grown sick of trafficking in verse, and from the time in which he 
flourished until now none of our later versifiers can be mentioned 
beside him. He was for many years in the service of Naurang 
Sjan, 2 and wrote several brilliant encomiastic odes on him. It is 
said that on account of some suspicion against him something 
was at last, by order of Naurang San, put into his cup, and that 
he was thus sent from the world. His death took place in Malwa. 
The following verses are by him : — 

Abu-1-Fazl, in the Am ( loc . cit.). Abu-'l-Fazl transfers the simile from the 
Hindus, whom lie liked, to the learned among orthodox Muslims, whom he 
disliked. Vide Mr. Bloehmann’s note (Am, loc. cit.). Mr. Blochmann 
remarks that the first couplet of the fragment is a parody on (he should have 
said •' was suggested by ’) a couplet in the well-known yhaznl which Hafiz 
(ode 158, Jarrett’s edition) sent to Ghiyasn-din, Sultan of Bengal: — 

^jxjo o-xi iijij <>iA A+js > j&$, 

" The parrots of Ind will be tasting the sweets 
Of this Persian sugar now sent to Bengal.” 

Mushfiqi seems to have been a diligent student of Hafiz. 

1 Maili is thus described in the Tabaqat: * Mirza Quli, Mail!, was for years 
in the service of Naurang Khan, who was one of the amirs attached to 
the emperor’s exalted family. He has rvritten a divan of ghazals and qasi- 
dahs .’ In the Ain he is thus mentioned, ‘ His name was Mirza Quli. He 
was of Turkish extraction and lived in the society of gay people.’ The year 
• in which he came to India is variously given as a.h. 979 (a.d 1571.-72) and 
a.h. 983 (a.d. 1575-70). The Atashkada-yi-Azari says he was brought up in 
Mashhad. According to Daghistani he belonged to the Jalair clan, lived 
under Talimasp, and was in the service of Sultan Ibrahim Mirza, after whose 
death he went to India. He is much praised for his poetry ; the author of 
the Atashkada Buys that he was one of his favourite poets. 

2 Naurang Khan was the son of Qutbu-’d-din Khan, the youngest brother 
of Shamsu-’d-din Muhammad Khan Atnga. He served under Mirza, Khan- 
khiinan in Gujarat in A.H. 992 (a.d. 1584), and received njagir iu Hiilwa and 
subsequently in Gujarat. Mr. Blochmann (Ain-i-Akbari, i, 334) says that he 
died in a.h. 999 (a.d. 1590-91), but, according to the Tabaqat, where he is 
styled' a commander of four thousand, he was governor of Junagarh in 
A.H. 1001 (a.d. 1593-94). 
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qasidahs , as the Salman 1 of the age, but tins is a gieat mistake, 
foi his conceits suffer, to an extraordinary degree, from t* o 
defects common to the poets of lh ansoxnma, and ax o all frigid 
Ho came twice to Hindustan and left tho countiy again Tho 
following aie some of hts most p« inted veises — 

Since all the cash that Majnnn had to show for his life \\ aR 
his gncf foi his bclo\ed, 

May God pardon Inin in consideration of this cash, foi ho 
loved much ' 

“ For loving X have found myself much blamed, 

I thought love an easy mnttci, but ltpiovcd tohodifficult ‘ 2 


“ Since tho meadow each night luisht in tliegaiden tho lamp 
of the rose 

Tho tulip’s petal has buist into flame and both the petal 
and tlio black scar on it haao been consumed * 

He had a subtle tongue in satne, and one of Ins witty satnes 
was this fragment which ho composed on tho occasion of his last 
visit to India — 

“ Tho land of Ind is a sugat field, 329 

Its parrots all soil sugar 
Its black Hindus are like flies 
In their tnrbaus and long coats ’ 5 

of Bnlth ra Spronger sajs that 1 o wia born m A u 045 (a n 1538 30) nn<t 
that hia sec rad dual wis collects I in Ail 983 (ad 1575 70) Prom tie 
Akbarna na it appears that ho wig piosiratod to Ahb r nt Pak Patan in a d 
1678 Ho died m A n 158G 

l The great poet Salman of Si ri vl a d ol a d 13G7 G8 
1 Of Hafiz, oU*t fjjl (jl-af A? ‘ Foi love 

appeared easy at fust hut difficulties soon nroso 

3 Tho text is appnro tly corrupt here It 1 as (naguca) a word 

which is neither Hindust&i i nor Persian Mr Bloehmann m tl e Am (i 583) 
roads ({aka eta) a word certainly not in common use but explai ed 

on p 88 of tl o It i at mean ng tl o long coat com mo ily worn in India 
tisnally known as jjXiq- (capian) Tho meaning of tho last verse is tlat 
the tnrbsn and the long skirts of the coat are 1 ke tl e large 1 ead and strand t 
wings o£ tl e ily Tl is fragment is quoted m a mutilated condition by 

58 
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TJie following verses also are by him : 

“ T ’ wit}l wounded heart, am a half-dead victim of 4 lie 
chase, whom 

The hunter in his pity quickly slays.” 


“ My beloved desires my death for her ease, aud I 
With shame bear the burden of my weary life.” 


“ I have made thee, as my beloved, a byword, and 
I rejoice 

In thy shame, for thou now wilt cast no glances on men.” 


“ What ill fortune is Maili’s, to experience nothing but 
cruelty at her hands ! 

She is but a child, who cannot distinguish between cruelty 
and fidelity.” 1 

“ T am alone with my broken heart, and I gladly entrust it 
. to thee : 

Of what use will it be to me, that I should keep it P • 

0 my enemy ! I am at my last breath, give her to me for a 
moment 

That T may restore her to thee with a hundred thousand 
pangs.” 

“In spite of her slights I would not arise at once from her 
feast . 

For if I remain I hope to be glad for a moment at least : 

After long years I am sitting, on some pretence, at her 
feast 

And she speaks to me of my rival, hoping that I will 
leave.” 

j There is a difference of one letter only between the two Persian words, 
t o^ (jafa) ‘ cruelty.’ and l jj (va/a) ‘ fidelity. 



Thou surely knowest that, love for tlico doe* not depart 
with, life 

That thou walhcst thus pioudly over the dust of those hilled 
(by love) ” 

Thou art neithei my friend nor a. stranger, and I know not 
What name is given to such intercourse as this ” 


‘ My heart is restless within my body which has been slain 
by love , 

I know not what more it expects from my boloved, 

It desci ibes ns 1 proving ' the cruelty which it suffers from 
thee, 

And by this nitiGce persuades itself to patience for awhile.” 


* My life is about to leavo mo and I am well pleased with 
tins, foi my heait 

Has now some hope of a lemedy for its many years of 
pam ” 

“ In thy absence I do not die, lest thy hoait should say 
‘ This weakling who has not oxpenonced my cruelty could 330 
not enduie my absence foi a day or two ’ ” 


Although sho came to ask how I faied I died, 

In -jealous wonder as to who it was from whom sho asked 
the way to my house ” 


“ I die and have pity for those who live, for thon 
Art accustomed to committing such cruelty as thon hast 
done unto me ” , 

Some people lead rashk (‘jealousy *) foi rahm (‘pity’) m this 
last couplet The distinction between the two is for such as have 
a nice disci umnation m the matter of ^oids 
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“ If anybody has brought about a meeting between my love 
nud me 

Her anger with mo has certainly made him ashamed of 
what he has done for me. 

The good news of a meeting with her. which the stranger 
in ridicule gave me, 

Has made me, in my simplicity, expectant of its fulfilment.” 


So long as there remains between us, even in secret, any 
talk of ‘ me and thee ’ 

A strangor is at our feast, sitting between thee and me J 
i’hou through modesty eute rest not into speech, and I, in 
bashfulness, refrain 

332 Wondering liow the jealous wretehers represent what we 
would say.” 

“ She came upon me by accident, and pretended that she had 
remembered her promise ; 

She hung her head, and pretended that she did so in 
modesty.” 

In the following verse lie has imitated the compiler of the 
-Munbitlchub* 

“ The sky desired to vex the people, and consequently 
Availed itself of the ill-will of her who torments us.” 

CXXXI. Malik of Qujj. s 

He was supposed to be the king of words. He lived the life 
of a darvish in the Dakan, 1 and his eyes were seldom free from 

. i this couplet, which is carelessly omitted from MS. (B), deals with the 
favourite theme of the absolute oneness of the lover and the beloved. 

2 I do not kuow to what Mantakhab, or Selection, Badiioni here refers. 

It is not likely to be this work, for whenever he casually mentions any poetry 
that he may have written he adds an expression of regret for having written 

lfc ’ 3 Malik, not being a. poet of Akbar’s court, is not mentioned in the Am 
or iii the Tabaqdt, 

i Sett, the kingdom of Ahmadnagar. 
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Come not to ask how I f ue, since theie is no hope of my 
lecoveiy 

The desire to see mo die is no sign of love 
So aidently do I desire speech with thee 
That I cannot keep silence, despite my wretched plight 
Thou art with my nval and Maili pretends to ignore it, 
With an ignoiance which is not less than a bundled regiet 
ful glances ” 1 

“I feign to be free Fiom my longing foi her, 

That this wile of love may make hci less scornful of me ” 


A hundied times have I been gucvcd by hei and again made 
peace with her, 

But that moon-like beauty locks not whothei 1 be at peace 
or at wai with bei ” 


“ What has happened that thou passest by Maili with fierce 
shyness 9 

Perchance thou art in fiesh puisuit of other gum. ’ 


1 0 Maili, that one with the wonder working bicatli of ‘Isa 2 
conies to thy pillow 

One who had been dead for a hundred years 
Would rise up in joy at hei coming ” 


“ I expected thee, f uthless as thou art, to abide by thy 
compact, 

lu the great simplicity of my heart I expected this ” 

1 This last couplet is not in the text, bat is m both MSS It completes the 
ode The couplet runs as follows — 

OtmXl OpA iX*J| by 

2 (‘Isa) is the name given by Musalmans to our Lord, whose nur 
Jicles of ra sing the dead to life they attribute to His breath vide p 224 and 
note. 
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tears It is haul that at tho time of the massacre 1 * 3 * of thu foreign* 
ore by tbo Dakams lie followed tbo direction of those foreigners 
who inhabit tbo land of non existence The following \ctscs are 
cxti icted f lom his works — 

“ The edge of the sword of testimony has brushed awny tbo 
dust of dissension, 

1 ire worshipper, Christian, nud Muslim are nil killed by 
ouo dagger ’ 

'The inmost paits of the cold-hearted are cut lo pieces, 

And salt is then sprinkled on the wounds in then heutb ' 


“Thou, with tlij sweet smile, art balm to wounded lie ut u , 

Hut thy o}closhes aio a sharp lancet to the lt\ei * 
lhowiueof lo\ e is not suited to tho capacit} of intellect, 5 
ihon that pretcudost to knowledge art no tiger of out 
forest ’ 

“The cloud of tho c}o waters thy naicissus,* 
i’ho sight of tlico arouses no suspicion of ciuolt} ” 

‘ L’ho sword of hei.ciuelty dups with blood, I fun that 333 
Malik 

Will go m search of Ins reward to tho housoof tho sli}ti ” 


“ The tieasuiy of my imagination, is so full of tho treasure 
of tho thought of reunion with hoi that my eyes will not 
close ” 

* When tho army of well being 6 comes impudently against 
thee, O Malik, 

l V\de p 373, note 1 j 

1 One of tl o seats of the affections, according to oncntal belief, 

3 1 he text has (jAc, which does not make sense Both MSS. havo jjiu:, 

which reading I have followed 

* 1 he oye nf the beloved 19 complied with a u uussus 

6 t e of complacency uud freedom from love 
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Thou sayest truly. Thou hast a wonderful* figure, my 
moon- like beauty.” 

Oue might say that all these poems are the tumults that are 
to arise at the last clay. 

(The following verses are by Mudami) : — 

“ U y colour ' s sometimes as the flame of a candle- iu an orange- 
coloured lantern, 

Oi perchance like an autumn leaf blown on to the tulip 
from the north.” 

335 “ When the account of his grief was finished, 

He sealed it by dropping on it a tear.” 

CXXXIII. Mur, la Maqsud of QazvIn . 2 

He was one of the jovial poets of the age. ' He left a divan, 
properly arranged iu alphabetical order. The following verses 
are by him: — 

“ In the condition of fidelity the dog of thy street has submit- 
ted to me. 

Success has become subservient to me and the world wags 
in accordance with my desire, 

All lovers have their glances fixed on thy beauty, 

0 king of beauty, thy face is my full moon.” 


“I planted in my heard the plant of desire for her, 

But this rose-cutting has yielded me nothing but grief.” 


■ “ I had some hope that I might one day hold her ringlets in 
my hand, 

it appears in both MSS. and serves to show that the two couplets are by 

others than Mudami, as they evidently are. 

1 There is again a pun here, which cannot be reproduced in translation, 

■l’be word (qiydmat) which literally means ‘ resurrection ’or ‘the day 

of resurrection’ is used twice, first in the sense of ‘ tumults ’ and secondly 

in an adjectival sense ,— 1 1 wonderful.’ .... a ' 

2 Ma qsud is not mentioned either m the Am or m the fabuyat, as a 

poet. 
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His ihymcs aro a delight to Ins enemies, not to mention the 
complete lack of dignity m Ins diction In my Immblo opinion 
tho following couplet is the best poetry lie lias wi ltten — 

“ I stepped aside to take a thorn from my foot, 

And liei litter \ finished from my sight 
For one moment I was negligent and it tiaieJJeda bundled 
ycais’ journey 1 fiom me ” 

GXXXil MudImI oi I3ADV!ii[Mil\ s 

H<a had good ta&to uv pocUy He v. Cor somw to w\ th© 
service of Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka 8 Tho following couplet is las 

“ My heart, thou si) cat that a huudicd dtscoids have arisen 
on account of that graceful figino and lofty statuio 
(of hors) , 

Thou sajest truly from that ono of lofty statuio I havo 
experienced many calamities.” 

Many have mitten verses on this theme, but thoy lia\o tia- 
vclkd louud about ouo auothu without pi ogres sing, and tbea 
verses aio insipid Ono w sites as follows - 

“Thou sajest that calamity and stufo h ivo aiibon in tho 
world fiom hei footsteps* 

Thou sayest tiulj Vculy calamities aio fiom above ” * 

Another has wntton 8 — 

“ Thou sajesfc that tumults have auson on all bides m the 
city on account of thy graceful figure. 

1 Tho text reads Jj oJlw winch does not make scubo, as there is no sub- 
stantive to be qualified by the adjectival expression oJl-» iy*o I think tho 
correct reading must bo 8j iJLj and I have translated accordingly 

2 Mudumi is montioned noithcr m tho dm uor in tho ?u tag it 

3 Vide p. 388 note 1 

* pai (qadavi) means ‘ a footstep ’ Hie toxt has, and the metro requires, 

3 (qadavi), a word which does not exist 111 Persiau lha letter & has been 

doubled by poetical license 

6 There is a double entendre hero winch cannot be reproduced in tiansla- 
tion Vlj means both * on high ’ and tho graceful figure and lofty stature ’ 
of a beautiful woman 

* The text omits gyxxf both lieio and befoio the preceding couplet, though 

59 
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The dark surface of 
army of snow. 


the earth is whitened, covered with an 


JN T o black spot is to be found in the heart of the world, 

hoi' the surface of the eai'th is so contracted 

That the ci’ow can find no place fox’ his foot tkex'eond 

On the lawns of the garden, instead of blossoms and vei’- 
dure, 


In the ice and the snow which have fallen only ermines 2 
are to be found. 

Once more trembling has fallen on the trees in the meadow. 
Like me have they become thus restless from lack of liveli- 
hood. 8 

In this cold air my body cpxivers like a willow, 

In its weakness it is sometimes at fever heat, sometimes in 


agony. 

This morning a voice from heaven conveyed good news to 
my ear. 

Saying, ‘ How long wilt thou suffer tox’ments from the hai’d- 
sliips of these days ? 

Take refuge from the tyranny of vicissitudes at that 
threshold 

Which is as high as the threshold of the sky, 

The threshold of the trustee of the sacred law, an account 
of a particle of whose virtues 

Would not be contained in a hundred volumes or in a thou- 
sand books, 

Like ‘Alx and like Muhammad in his equalities, Yahya by 
name ; 

Since bis pei’fection is manifest why should I distinguish 
him by titles ? ’ ” 

Mulla Maqsud died in Agra in a.h. 977 (a.d. 1569-70). His 
father, Mulla Fazlu-’llah, also was one of those who deserve the 


1 i.e. the ground is so cold that the crow fears to alight on it. 

• 2 The poet here uses two words (sinjdb) and (qdqicm), both 

of which mean ‘ ermine.’ The ermine is compared with the whiteness of the 

8 TThere is another untranslatable double entendre here. The word which 
I have translated by ‘ lack of livelihood ’ literally means ‘ leaflessness. 



AI»b, that tnj precious lifo Ii i*> been waited in tins hopeless 1 2 * * * * * 
destiv 1 ’’ 

He also uolo the following tjafula/t m unit itiou of l£l>\viiji 
S ilimiu, ami tickul on to it* the « tmo of Qan Y il?> 1 of (jiusuu, 
tho grainlfalhu of Xaqlb fChun 8 — 

“ Ouco mom tho sky sinters with December’s eold, 

Tho sun has veiled Ins head in clouds ft mug the w nth of 
tho thunderbolt , 

Tho sky ouco moio tains a: rows (of hail nud mow) on the 
emtb , 

Tho eat th has uuulo watci itself a breastplito aguust the 
arrow of Sagittarius 

l’ho sea monster, fc iriog tho biting bl ists of December, 
lies placed on his head a huluut of bubbles h ml as iron 
Onto moiv by icasou of the abuudiueo of snow and tho 336 
intensity of the cold 

The eaith has fallen a ticmbling like a suv of mercuvj 

1 Literally 'twisted 11ns is mother untrnnsluUhlo Joubl cutcnilie 
Uio wool bns reference to tho mrling locks of tl o helmed 

2 LiUrally, ‘ has addud as i tail, or fringe Tho author incans that MullS 
Maq«ud, hiving written his olo uddtd a few couplets »s an onconwwi on 
(£*ji Yal.iya, probably witli tbu nbjict of obtnitni g ■■ rewind 

A Fid* p 1-18, note 3 riisgtnmlf ither, ilir i nhyi was u well known then 
loginn and philosopher who had iiujairod such oxtrnnrdiuary proficioncy 
m the knowledge of history that ha was acquainted with tho dito of o\oi> 
event which had occurred from the establish ment of tho Mnbmnniadau 
lehgion to his own tuna IIo w is it first pitromzcd by ^hih fahtuasp i 
Safari and was treated with such distinction that his enemies poisoned Ins 
patron’s mind against hun by representing that ho and his son, Uir * lbd« 

1 Laid* wore tho leading men imong tho Sunnis of Qazrm 1 ho king ordered 
Mir Ynbya and Ins Bons to bo imprisonc 1 in IjfihSn, ami Mir Yabya accoui 
[i uned tho king’s messenger thither and died there after one year and nine 
months, in A u 902 (a d 1554 55) at tho ago of 77 Mo was tho author of a 
I istoncal compou lmrn, the Lu&tu ’< composed in A d 1541 Mir 

Abdu 1 Lapf, tho father of Naqib Klian. tied to Qilin and afterwards at tho 

invitation of Humayun, went to Ilimlustau and arrived at court with his 

family just after Vkbar hid aseoudel tho tlnonu Ho wis ippointod pro 
ceptor to Akbur Mis son Nuqib Khan rose to bo a comm uuler of miio 
hundred iu Akbai u, mid fifteen huudred m Jahangir a, ioigu Vido Im i 

lUiiii, ■ 417. 
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“ 1 know that m secret your glances are cast on me in my 
affliction, 

I know that thy pretended neglect of me is due only to 
fear of strangers.” 

“Her eyes draw me in my affliction to perform her behests • 
She casts towards me a glance suffused with wrath.” 1 


GXXXVI. Khwaja Mct'azzaji . 2 

He was the maternal uncle of the emperor, and was one of the 
sons of his holiness Shaikh Jam (may his tomb be hallowed). 
He was afflicted with insanity and mania to an extraordinary 
degree, so that he murdered his wife without any cause and was 
put to death on that charge in A.tr. 971 (a.d. 1563-64), 'as has been 
mentioned in the record of the reign. 2 The following chrono- 
gram has been found for the date of that event : — 

“ The great Khwaja, by name Hukizzam, 

Slew his wife, and was himself slain 

By the wrath of the emperor, Jalal-i-din Akbar. 

1 This is the gist of the second hemistich of the couplet, hut the hemis- 
tich does not consist of a complete sentence and it wonhl appear time Badiionl 
should have snppliod the rest in by quoting further. 

2 Vide vol ii, text, p. 71- Badaoni, though he admits tlmt Kit wain 
Muhoyam deserved punishment, seems to blame Akbar for punishing hint, 
and says that Alu'nz/am always suffered on account of his near relation- 
ship to the emperor, quoting Arabic verse3 to the following effect ; — 

*• Near relations are like scorpions in the harm which they do, 

Be not deceived by either paternal or maternal uncle, 

For grief is increased by the paternal uncle, 

While the maternal undo is destitute of all good qualities. 

3 Vida note above. Badaoni says ( loc , cit.) * on tho day on which the 
omporor went to his house to give him advice and to warn him against tho 
repetition of certain unbecoming actions which ho had committed, tin* 
Khwaja, becoming aware of bis approach, and either having doubts regard- 
ing his intentions or being attacked by one of those (its of madness to 
which ho had long been subject, stow his wife. As ho had thus become 
deserving of punishment, the emperor had him kicked and be .ten and thru 
had him (lacked in water several times, and seat him to Ov.abyir, and u- 
that prison ho was freed from the bondage of his evil imtur*-, and w”. 
to bis reward.’ This passage in vol. ii leaves it doubtful whether Hue 
died a natural or a violent death, but the passage above is qmto orpin 
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title of man, and was held in leveience Ho wiote the following 337 
fragment — 

“Fazli* Enfold not thjsclf m the lobe of existence as a 
bad is enfolded 111 its sheath, 

Wrinkle not thy foiehead and trail not thy skirt in blood , 

Bo like tho full blown lose and like thejcyjircss 
Be free fiom the gnefs of this vvoild and humble not thy* 
self before the base sky 

OXXX 1 V MihnatI of Hisln 1 

He was moderately fond of study and was m the college at 
Dihli Ho was afterwards, by tho emperors ordei, appointed 
qozi of Siiluud, 8 and leceived Ins poetical namo of Mihnati fiom 
tho emperor In Suhmd he passed aw a) fiom this houso of 
toil 8 the world 

The following verses aie by him — 

“ I found in my path the print of hoi foot, 

Why should I not press my cheek against it? 

I havo found liei placo 

“ Tho folk, have lost their hearts in meditating on her waist, 
slender as a hau , 

I too among them havo lost my broken heart ** 

CXXXV MOsaw! of Mashhad * 

His descent is indicated by his poetical name He had a poeti 
cal turn of mind The following verses are Ins — 

1 Mihnati is not mentioned aa n poet either in tho Am or m the Tdbaqub 
Hjsar 1a Hisar Fir iza cl lef town of the sar&ai of the same name in the t 
of Dihli now the headquarters of the Hisar District in tl 0 Pan jab 

2 Chief town of tho sarhar of the same 1 amo in tho tuba of Dihli, now in 
the Patiala State in the Panjab 

3 Tina phraso haa reference to Mihnati a tak&alluf which is formed by the 

addition of. the ya yi nt slat from the word (mthnat) ‘ to 1 ’ 

* Musawi is not mentioned as a poet in the Am or the Tubaqat From what 
Bad om says of li in hero it ib clear that he waa one of the Musawi Sayyids 
of Mashhad who trace tl eir descent to Ah Musa Una the e ghtli hian 
of the Shi ahs 
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Since my heart in thy absence finds no solace in any colour ? 

Even those who bear witness to the grief which, in my 
misery, I suffer, are afflicted with grief ; 

They are my blood-red tears, . my pale cheeks, and my 
wakeful eyes.” 

“ 0 thou, from whose cheek the moonlight has borrowed its 
brightness, 

And in envy of whose beauty the sun burns ! ” 


“ Each arrow that thou shootest, my moonlike beauty with 
bow-like eyebrow, 

Is as deeply embedded in my bones as the marrow of them. 

The arrow which that beauty with bow-like eyebrows has 
shot at any heart 

Has been a salve to its hidden wounds.” 

CXXXVI1I. Muhammad Yusuf. 1 * 

He was a handsome man who was born in Kabul and brought 
up in Hindustan. In penmanship he was the pupil of Ashraf 
Khan. He died in Gujarat at the time of the siege of Surat 3 * in 
a.h. 980 (a.d. 1572-73) in the prime of his youth. Ashraf Khan 
composed a hemistich which formed a chronogram giving the 
date of his death, and Mir ‘Ala’u-d-daulah completed the stanza, 
as follows : — 

“ Muhammad Yusuf, that residence of beauty, 

Went from the world shedding tears from his eyes. 

340 An honoured man gave this chronogram for the date of his 

death. 

‘ Where is Yusuf of Egypt, 0 ye honoured ones ? ’ ” 5 

1 Muhammad Yusuf is not mentioned in the Ain or in tho Tubaqtit ns n poet. 

■2 Yide vol. ii (text), p. M3. 

3 The reference is to the patriarch Joseph. There is .somethin',' wrong 
about tho chronogram. The whole hemistich is 'Ji ^ 

which gives the date HGi. Omitting the last two words the total is IWS 
and omitting these and also the first word tho total is <134, -still tour years 

too many. 
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When I asked of him the ye^i of his death 

That man of auspicious qualities said, while he still lived, 

‘ Without tlio woild-iilumming face of that lovely one 
Isuffeied at length bj the greater maitjrdom* ” 1 
This chronogram appeals to have been composed by Mu ‘Ala’u 
d daulah, the author of the Tazkiratu sh-Shn'ai & 8 The following 
opening couplet was composed by Khwaja Mu‘azzam — * 

“ It is impossible foi me, my soul, to recount to thee my 
heart’s anguish, 

I suffer from this anguish to an extent which cannot be 
told * 

In quoting this opening couplet of the Khwaja’s I have simply 
followed Mir ‘Ala’u-d -daulah Otliei wise, in spito of the follow ing 
opening couplet by a master of poetry, I should have said that 
the Kliwaia’s couplet was mere trash The couplet of the mastei 8 
is as follows — 

“ Since I heard that I could call thy ruby lip my soul 
A firo which I cannot describe has stricken my lieai t ’ 


CXXXVII Mauzun * 

He is the son of Shaikh Pir of 5gra, who wrote seven scripts 
well, and whom I met in Peshawar in the reign of Salim 6 Shall 
His son also was a capable youth and passably pioficient in the 339 
art of composing enigmas and in penmanship He also played 
chess, both two handed and four handed, well These few verses 
aie quoted as an example of his style — 

“ What profit is mine from the many colours of the flowers 
of spring 

1 jiS\ Bnt the Bom of the letters is 973 rot 971 It is possible 

that Mn azram was two years in Gwaliyar before he died or was pat to death 

1 Fade p 239 and note I 

5 These wordB jiUm are not in the text I supply them 

from the MSS 

4 Manz in is not mentioned, either in the Am or in the Tabaqat fla a poet 

6 Islam or by in tlah, ns hoi e Ifllim. otherwise Salmi ^hah Stir son and 
successor of Shir Shah Sur Vtde vol i (trans Ranking), p 485 et passim 
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particularly the battle against Sikandar Sur,' which contained an 
account of the valour of Muhammad Husain Khan.2 He presented 
it to the Khan at Patyali s , and the Kban made some corrections 
in it and told him the whole story of the fight in proper order, 
from beginning- to end. Manzarl in one night, as it was the Khan’s 
wish, corrected those three or four hundred couplets and read 
them at his levee the next morning, and received a notable reward. 
The following couplet occurs in that poem : — 

“ The sound of his trumpet deafened the sky. 

The chief was perplexed by his sudden attack.” 

The following opening couplet by him is very well known, and 
is often illuminated 1 2 3 4 * : — 

“ In thy absence I am always destitute, 

I am one who never enters thy thoughts.” 


The following ghazal is by him : — 

“ See the down growing on the moonlike cheek of that 
lovely silver-bodied one. 

Both down and cheek are signs of the disturbances of the 
age of the moon. 6 

See a chain of dark ambergris drawn across the face of the 
moon ; 

See a ringletlike violets on a cheek like a moist rose-petal ; 

See her heart-ravishing eyes and her lashes that shoot 
arrows, 

See perils upon perils in the road of love.” 

This last couplet is the best. As for the rest it is evident that 
he toiled hard at them to no purpose but to weary bur ears. 

1 Vide vol. i (fcrans. Ranking), p. 542 et passim. 

2 Vide p. 6, note 4. 

3 On the Ganges, in the estate of Muhammad Husain Khan. 

4 i,e, illuminated on cardboard, as a wall decoration, 

6 Each of the seven planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the 
sun and the moon, as reckoned by the Musalmans, was to have an age or 
cycle. These cycles have all been completed except the last, that of the 
moon, which began with the creation of Adam. It is the worst of all the 

cycles and has been and is to be a period of bloodshed and tumults. 
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This iliymiug of ma‘iuf and majhul is very stiauge 1 The 
following ode, ‘ The Mister of the House,’ is by the above men- 
tioned Muhimniad Yusuf — 

w Happy is ho who has taken up his abode in the wme shop, 
And is seated by the tnn with a cup and a tneasui e, 

It is he who has given to the beloved her languishing 
glances heavy with wine 

I am diauk with the languishing glances of those two 
narcissus like eyes 

'lhe owl found no well peopled spot in this transitory world 
Aud hence chose foi its dwelling the colugl of a lum 
I said (to my love), ‘ Take up thy abode in my ejes,’ but 
she answered coquettishly 

‘ Does anybody build a house m a channel thiough which 
floods fioff 

The comb has disordeied thy loci s, 

May the hand of him who mado that comb foi thy locks 
bo broken * 

The following couplet is by Inm — 

“ Iu thy absence I attempted in vain to take rest, 

Disappointed by thy absence I took such lest as I could ” 

CXXXIX HaJiZarI op Samauqa.no 8 
He is a pleasing poet Ho was at Agra m the service of Bairam 
Khan and designed an epic Book of Kings, 8 and completed the 
versification of several of the incidents to be included in it, 341 

1 The rhyme to which Badaom objects is that of (*a*«an) with uj/Jj, 

which latter word was pronounced in his day, and, by natives of India, is 
still pronounced rezan The tna ruf sound is I tl e majhul e.’ Although 
the Persians hare long abandoned the majhul sound b and would now pro 
nonnee the latter woid man it is still considered inelegant, if not mconect 
to rhyme a vocable nhich was always ma’ruf with one which was anciently 
majhul, though the rhyme is perfectly good, both to the eai and to the eye 
This defect in rhyme is colled jjA, ( hatv ) 

9 Manzart is not mentioned m the An or in the Tabaqut 
3 fc-eb ilA (Shzhnai it), tea poem on the model of Firdausi’s great epic, 
the Shahnant « 
fcO 
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We dwell wherever grief and toil are heaviest, 

Our place is wherever affliction and anguish are greatest. 
Despite all the misery which we endure in our grief for her 
She who is anxious concerning our hereafter desires our 
death. 

$ We wander in the desert of grief for her, and the only shade 
that we have 

Is that of our black lot which accompanies xis in such days 
as these. 

Thou didst say to Muqimi coquettishly, ‘I care for nobody.’ 
Aye, aye ; with thy beauty how shouldst thou care for me ? ” 

- CXLII. i 

He was the son of Qazi Abu-l-Ma'ali of the place of pilgrimage. 2 
He was a melancholy youth who had adopted the Sufi doctrine of 
annihilation 3 and was after the fashion of his father. He died 
of haemorrhoids in Lahor. 

He composed an opening couplet in imitation of an opening 
couplet by Shaikh Sa'di (may his tomb be hallowed). 

(Shaikh Sa'di’s couplet). 

“ Infidels, what do you expect from a lifeless graven image P 
Worship awhile that Idol which has life.” 


(The poet’s couplet). 

“ The dead are envious when thou stretchest out thy hand 
for thy sword 

Saying, ‘ Death by that sword is the privilege of him who 
is alive ! ’ ” 

1 No name or takliallus is entered here, either in the MSS. or in the text. 
The passages which follow are printed in the text as a continuation of the 
life of Muqimi, bat they clearly refer to another poet, of whom I can unfor- 
tunately find no mention in any book to which I have access. 

■Z yidc p . 210. The ‘ place of pilgrimage ’ seems to have been Bukhara, 
so called probably because it was the burial-place of Sayyid Jal.il, seventh 
descendant of Imam ‘AlINaqi Alhadi. 

3 7ide p. 42 and note 1. 
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CXL MUDlMl OF HAMAD * 4 * 1 

In Hindustan bo wis known os Haidau, and bo vuote good 
qasidahs in praiso of XI 11 Muhammad, Khan i Kalan 8 His 342 
discourtesy led him constantly into quarrels with everybody, and 
on this account ho suffeied much molestation 
The following verses aio by him — 

“ Majnun did not know tbit a lovei is disgriced m tho world, 
l am disgraced by Iovo and devoted to being a lover ” 


44 The new moou of 4 Id appeals like a key 
To open tbo lock of the whig shop of tho cupbcaiti on tho 
evening of ‘Id ” 

4 Tbo lovely ouo with tbo green veil a lias onco moio appeared 
from behind tho curtaiu, 

Tbo bud laughs like tbo dawn, and tbo sun appears ” 


“ I liavo on my breast, from my beloved's sword, 

Lines* like those ruled on papoi with a mlei ” 

CXLI MuqimI ot SabzavIr 6 

Ho was in the servico of tho {Hian x AVam.® Ho bad a jovial 
disposition After tho conquost of Gujarat he leturned to bis 
own country Tbo following verses aro by biui — 

“ Happy is bo whom sho rates as her dog* 

Although I am not so rated sho sometimes thinks on me ** 


“ Wo aro lovers, and tho end of the street of calamity is om 
refuge, 

Tho world is full of tbo turmoil and dm of oui sliouts 

1 Mndami is nob mentioned aB i poet m tho At i or m tho i abaqat 

2 Elder brother of Atftgn Khun vide p 308, note 2 

3 The spring 

* Literally altfs 

b Muqimi is not mentioi ed ns a poet in the Ain or m tho tyabaqat, 

*> Mirza Aziz Kuka Vide p 388 aud note 2 
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GXLIV. Mazhar! op Kashmir.! 

He has composed a dioan. He now holds a post in the imperial 
service in his -own country. The quality of his poetry may be 
estimated from the following couplets, which are, however, a 
very small selection : — 

“ Tlle g' ood fortune of thy beauty has prospered thy affairs, 
Else thou wouldst not have known how to manage affairs 
successfully.” 

There is also this opening couplet by a master of poetry (from 
which Mazliari’s couplet is evidently copied). 

“ Thou hast not understood what a firm covenant is, 

Thou hast not understood what it is to be constant.” 

(The following verses are by Mazharl) : — 

“ May I be a sacrifice for that mirror which the enslaver of 
my heart 

Keeps in her room, turned towards the rose-walks of the 
garden.” 

“ Mazhar, be in the world as those that have no share iu it, 
And as for the rose, be, like the nightingale, satisfied with 
singing to it. 

Satisfy thyself with the beauty of the worldby looking on it, 
Be, like the strangers, a guest who is content to gaze.” 

CXLV. Shaikh Muhammad op DihlI. 8 

He was unique in this age for his high lineage and his acquired 

1 Mazharl is thus desoribed in the Am (i, 584), ‘ He made poems from bis 
early youth, and lived long in ‘Iraq. From living with good people ho 
acquired excellent habits.’ Daghistani says that in ‘Iraq he was in company 
with Muhtasham and Walishi. After his retnrn to India he was employed by 
Akbar as Mir Bahri of Kashmir, which was evidently the employment to 
which Badaoni refers. He had turned Shi'ah, nnd, as his father was a Sunni, 
they used to abase each other. His poems are said to contain several satires 
on his father. Mazhar! died in A.u. 1018 (a.d. 1609-10). The poet cannot 
be the Mazharl mentioned in vol. ii (text), p. 292, or Badaoni would have 
written more warmly of him here. 

3 X have not found elsewhere any mention of fpmijch Mnlmmmad ot In » .- 
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CXLI1I MahwI i 

Slioi tly after Ins arrival in Hindustan lie was m tlio service of 
tli o ICliankhao.in. son of Bairam Khan, and then went on a pil- 
grimage to tlio glouous city of AJakknh In the composition of 
quatrains ho has no equal Tho following quatrains arc his — 

“ So long as the ringlet falls ovoi tho moonliho face 
So long as tho down on tho cheek is as an army to the king 
of beauty 

Even if my honse is bmlt of bricks fiom the sun 
Tho days of me in my wretchedness will pass in black 
misery ’ 

“ Once I know not sorrow of the soul and tho heait, 

Once I know not what it was to weep tears of fire , 

Now thou hast left neithci name nortraco of me, 

0 love • I did not know that thou wu t thus ’ 


Mahwi, who has wandered fir from tho street of wisdom, 
Has become a greatoi wandeioi than a thousand ilajmms 
I saw from afar that lost one, wandering far from thee, 

In a wilderness where tho wind entered, into his blood ” 

1 The name of this poet was Mir Mughis Ho is thus described in tho 
yabaqat “ He is a free hearted and accomplished man He arrived in Gnjarat 
nnil entered the service of Mirza Khan tho Khankhanan. and, helped and 
encouraged by him set forth on a pilgrimage to the Hijaz ’ In tho Am 
(l, 685) ho ib thus described Mahwi of Hamadan His name is Mughis 
He tries to change the fonr mnd wnlla of this worldly life into stone walls, 
and is intoxicated with the scent of freedo n * According to tho ita astr % 
Rahimt he waB born in As&dabid (Ramadan) and went when twelve years 
old, to Ardabil, where he studied for four years at the Asta ia yi Safavtyya 
From youth he was remarkable for his contentment and piety He spent 
twenty years at holy places chiefly at Najaf, Maidbnd Karbala and Hirat 
He embarked at Bandar Jarun for India and after leavn g the IChai khanan’s 
service went back to Iraq where the author of the 21a asir saw him at 
Keshan He visited Najaf and Karbala and returned to Hamadan where he 
died m A n 1016 (ad 1607 08) It will bo observed that the ilaastr says 
nothing of his pilgrimage to Makkah According to the Ata^hlada y\ Azan 
he is often called Nishapun, because he was long m that town 


344 
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The steed of perception cannot traverse the valley of thy 
understanding. 

The noose of imagination cannot reach the battlements of 
the palace of thy glory. 

I have a word to say : I will expound it unto the Nawwab. 

I have a difficulty : I will represent it to his servants. 

346 Thou hast given the high post of accountant 

To Kucik Beg. Say for what reason, 0 boast of mankind. 

Thou art perhaps ignorant of hisrepi’ehensible acts, 

Although inquiry into the characters of servants is a duty 
incumbent on governors. 

He was an infamous boy, and conceited, a wine-bibbing 
libertine. 

A lad ever hankering after gold, soft, and self-willed. 

His business was the service 1 of Khwaja Amir Beg the 
Vazlr. 

Factor to the family of His Highness Miv/.a Bali ram. 2 

Other things are known about him from n certain source. 

But I feel ashamed to reveal them before his honour the 
Khan. 

To cut a long story short aud’to make an end quickly 1 will 
come to my tale. 

And I will tell a tale regarding that mutilated 3 wretch. 

Wherever ho has beeu his conduct has been such 

That he has brought upon himself the hatred of all, both 
o-eutle and simple. 
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'uul inherited accomplishments After many years of sucli 
acquaintance as can exist between men at a distance from one 
anothei, I wa3 so fortunate as to havo a chance meeting with him 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Ban 1 m the ycai in which 
the victorious army set out for tho conquest of the fortress of 
Citor , but owing to tho shortness of tho time at our disposal our 
interview and conversation, in spito of tho great dosiro which I 
had to prolong them, did not last an hour, and ho went on and X 
leturned, but when 1 first set eyes on him I becarao awaro of tho 
nobility of his character Although, considonng his dignity, this 
mention of him among a string of poets is scarcely gracious, yet, 
as ho sometimes amused himself with poetry, this oponing couplet 
is quoted as a memorial of him — 

“ If, in tho day of my gnof for thee, I should chooso to exer- 
cise patience, 

Since I havo no choico in tho matter say what I should do ” 
OXIjYI NdvIdI of Toriut 8 

Ho composed a dit fln, and also a iarji* band 8 satirizing Kucih. 
Beg, tho accountant of Bairam Khan, tlio letters of which a 
hundred storms liko that which occurred in tho days of Noali 
would not wash from the pages of this age Tho following few 
couplets aro by him 4 — 

“ 0 thou, in whoso glorious days timo glories, 

Khan, son of a Khan, chief, and high officer of kings, 
Bairam 1 

1 A pargana town m tho earlar and (uba of Agra 

2 Navidi ia not mentioned in tho Am and ti o only notice of him in the 
Talaqat is that he was for a long time at court 

5 A poem compoaod of strophes oaoh consisting of any number of conplets 
from five to eloven The two hemisticbea of the first couplet of eaoh strop! o 
rhyme togetl er and the rema i ing conplets rhyme with the first At the 
end of each strophe is a refrain cons atn g of one conplet tho two hernia 
tichs of which rhyme together, and which is the same throngfaout the poem 

* Tl o versea which follow are certainly a satire on KuciL Beg, hut they 
do not aeem to be from tho tarji‘ land mentioned, for they are not ij> the 
form of a tarji band 
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up the merriment of the entertainment, I have blindly and 
exactly copied the passage from the original ; and I hope that 
the clear-sighted men of this time will regard what they have 
seen as unseen and what I have done as though it had never been 
done, and will wink at my fault and my shame, and pass by it 
and pardon me, for £ Satire in speech is as salt in food ’ is a 
proposition accepted by all learned and well-informed men, and 
although some people, falsifying the text, read, instead of 1 Satire,’ 

1 Syntax * in speech,’ the Maqamcit 2 of Hariri clearly show that 
the first, and not the second, is the correct reading. 

The following few verses are from ISTuvidl’s divan , but I am 
not certain whether they are by this Nuvidl, or by another 3 poet 
with the same poetical name : — 

“ I still have thy arrow, which I have had in my heart for 
an age, 

I still have the plant of desire for thee which I received 
from thee ; 

I still have the fetter which at the very first 

I, poor and distraught, 

Received from that Laila-like beauty with the musky 
tresses. 4 

Though my eyes have become dim from weeping, 

I retain the picture 6 of thee 

In that same form which has ever been reflected in the 
mirror of m'y heart. 

Take my hand, love, for an age. 

My foot has been held in the valley of love’s madness in 
the mire caused by my tears, as it was always held. 

I, Ruvidl, still have that heart like a bird struck by the 
arrow of her glance 


By the substitution of (An-nafrou) for (al-hajwu) winch 

ne by the alteration of one letter and the displacement of one dot. 

Che ‘ assemblies ’ of Hariri, a very famous work m Arabic. 


XUO 

Vide infra Nos. CLII and CLVIH. 

The text has Ui (shamd’il) ‘ qualities.’ I prefer O, 


-1L, whioh is the 


reading of both MSS. 
6 Literally ‘ idea.’ 
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Oh on tl>y leprous body,* tlma piay to God, 

Both morning and evening, all the inhabitants of the 
heavens, 

May there fall fevei, colic, haemorrhoids, consumption, and 
dropsy, 

Measles, intestinal worms, epilepsy, and delirium 
1 hen when thou haltest weak and feeble, seeking a cure, 

May all the physicians prescribe for thee the follown g diet, 
Simiae vomitum, decern dierum catnh stercora, 347 

Uisi penem, felis caudam, et steicoia sicca quihus calefiunt 
hypocausta 

Happy will that day be when thou art griped by colic, for 
which 

Tho great physicians will pi escribe an enema, 

And the forefoot of an ass, the foot of a camel, the horn of 
a goat 

The scalp of a bear, the head of a mule, and the teeth of a 
hog ’ ” 

He could also be abusively satirical in prose as the following 
story will show One day when weary 1 he was seated on an old 
felt cushion and said to me before tlio court ‘ Dog, dost thou eat 
filth beforo me p ’ I said, ‘ Surely it is lawful for any 2 dog to eat 
filth befoio you ’ However, as Nuvidi had but one eye I have 
closed my eyes to his baseness, 5 and if I have recounted his faults 
it was only because the road was opened to me by the author of 
the original Tazkirah,‘ k Mir ‘Ala’u d daulah , and although the 
recording of obscene language and the reckoning up of faults 
is not the custom of the author of this Selection, yet in this in- 
stance, with the object of indulging the love of a jest and keeping 

t IOjU Ij (i a man da) The expression may possibly refer to the felt 
cushion, in which case it will mean, ‘ cast off ’ 

2 j*tof (Itiifam) is in Persian an interrogative pronoun but here Badaom 
clenrly uses it a3 is sometimes done in India and always in Afghanistan, 
as an indefinite pronoun 

3 In India a otio*eyed man is supposed to bo necessarily and unavoidably 
base, and therefore, as ho cannot help himself, to be to some extent excused 

* V\id supra p 239 no 1 

61 
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A couplet. 

“ Tho " hast no taught for the next world, nor for this, 
Nuvidi, I know not how thou art employed." 


OXLYII. Nishan!. 1 

He is Maulana ‘All Ahmad, the son of Maulana Husain Haqshi 
of Dihli, the seal-cutter, who was a learned man, saintly in reli- 
gion, and was the instructor of the eldest prince. 2 Both father 
and son attained the greatest proficiency in this art (of seal- 
cutting), but especially the Maulana named above (‘All Ahmad) 
whose own engraved seal is the exemplar of the age. Coins of 
which the dies liave been cut by him are taken as talismans and 
lelics to Iraq, -Khurasan and Transoxiana. He is endowed with 
the accomplishments of learning and with such perfections as a 
man can possess, but this lesser accomplishment and mercenary 
art (of seal-cutting) has obscured all his great natural gift s, and 
for this reason he has not received that training and that position 
350 in military affairs and in the service of the state to which he is 
entitled. Had he attained the honourable rank which was his due 
he would have been in no way inferior to any of the more famous 
Amirs? He is deeply read in astronomy and natural philosophy, 


1 Nishani is not mentioned in the Ain or in the gahaqat as a poot, but ho 
is mentioned more than once in the Ain as an engraver. Abh-l-Fazl says of 
him, * at this day, Maulana ‘All Ahmad of Dihli, who has not his eqnal in 
any country, outs different kinds of letters in steel in such a manner ns eqnnla 
the copy slips of the most skilful caligraphers. He holds the rank of com- 
mander of a hundred,’ and again ‘ Maulana ‘All AJimnd of Dihli who, accord- 
ing to all caligraphers, stands unsurpassed as a steel engraver, so much so that 
his engravings are taken as copies. His nastn'liq is charming, but ho writes 
also other characters well. He learned the trade Horn his father, Shaikh 
Husain, studied the manner of Maulana Maqsud, and eventually surpassed 
all/ Vide Ahi-i-Akbari, i, 22, 53. 

2 Sultan Salim, afterwards the emperor Jahangir. Husain was probably 


his writing master. .. . 

8 The meaning of this sentence according to the tenses used by Mauaon 

is, ‘ Having attained an honourable rank he is in no way infenoi to ^ >e 
famous Amirs,’ but I believe that I have accurately rendered tho menmngo 
Badaoni who has just been complaining that ‘Ali Ahmad did not recmvt. 
promotion which was his due 
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Which I had long ago, rolling in dust and blood like a bird 
half slam. 

Another ode 

1 Longing for thy ringlet has made mo restless, 

I am. at death's door 0 come to my help 1 
I could endure thy ciuelty all my life, but 
Thy sitting with a stianger I cannot enduio 
I restrain myself from weeping at the end of thy street 
For I fear that the flood of my tears would sueep mo away 
from the end of thy street 

Not for the twinkling of an oyo does the restless longing 
foi thy ringlet 

Permit mo to sleep during the night of absenco from thee 
Nuvidi, since my heart has become united 1 with grief foi 
thee, 

The confusion of all mateiml tilings has left my lemem- 
brance " 

Another ode 

“ Though I die miserably fiom Hie ceaseless gnof which is 
mine 

I will make to fcho stranger no complaint of my misery 
If m love’s delirium I declared to thee 
The grief of my heart, pardon me, in tby mercy 
Nuvidi wished to declare the giief of his heart to thee, 

But when lie saw thy faco ho forgot Ins grief * 

Another ode 

“ Befoie thy arrow is drawn from my wounded heart 
My grief worn life will leave me a hundred times 
Ihy heart piercing uriow has cnteied my wounded bieast 
With ease, but will with difficulty be drawn thence 
To the end of her street I, helpless in my weakness 
Go a hundred times, hoping to see her come out but once 

0 Nuvidi, from within thy patched woollen robe 

If thou art a Mnsalman why does the ldolafot s sacred 
thread appear 9 ’ 

1 This word (jam*) might also be transl ited contonted* 


349 
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But, when sleep sees that my heart still wakes in its grief 
for me, sleep quickly flees.” 

In imitation of this couplet I composed the following : — 

Fired by a hundred hopes I send a messenger to that cruel 
one, 

I flee to God for refugee from the hour in which he will 
return fi’om her without hope.” 

351 (The following couplet is Hishani’s) : — 

“ Since my bosom was wounded by the arrow of thy cruelty 
I have not treated it with ointment, nor have 1 dressed the 
wound.” 

At the time when Gujarat was conquered he engraved a coin- 
die for the emperor, and submitted it to him with the following 
chronogram : — 

“ O king ! The coinage ' of Gujarat is now struck in thy 
name, 

May the shadow of thy justice be over the head 1 of that 
country. 

Happy will be that moment when thou wilt ask of me the 
date (of its conquest) 

And I shall reply, ‘ May the coinage of Gujarat be auspi- 
cious ! ’ ” 8 

• The following couplets are also by him : — 

“ It is a matter of life and death with me, and the beloved 
has not come. 

My life, which is valuable to me, has become of no account. 

“ I have a wounded heart and the lovely ones bear salt (wit) 
on their lips ; 

This wound of mine will not be healed till eternity. 

1 MS. (A) has lSjIx) (tabdruk) which neither rhymes nor makes good sense. 

MS. (B) has (tdbdrak) whioh is nonsense and neither scans nor 

rhymes. I have adopted \Sjoo (bi-tarak), the reading of the text, 

% |^U uiTjUc &\js$ The sum of the values of the lettors is j>^ 

Gujarat was formally annexed on Sha‘ban 24, a.h, 9S0 (Dec. -0, 157-) > 
vol.ii (text), p. 142. 
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is an atdent seekei aftei knowledge, and is muvellously pio 
ficienfc in all scripts, and in prose composition and oithogiaphy he 
is unrivalled 

Had he been a man of one pnrsnit many examples of his flow- 
ing veise would have been left ou the page of time He some 
times exercises las brilliant intellect and keen poiception in the 
composition of veise, and has chosen a poetical name m consonance 
with Ins occupation Since fiom the early days of my 3011th to 
the tune of writing this selection, which is the penod of my 
middle ago, 1 01 tathei of m3 old nge, I have been bound to him, 
to a gieatei degree than can be imagined, by the bonds of intimacy, 
coufldenco, fuendship, and companionship, it is not unfitting that 
I should quote with appieciation, and at some length, 2 some of his 
profitable pieces of veise and prose The following couplets aie 
from bis poems - 

“ Until the down grew above thy life-giving lip 
JIasili alone was there Now that it has gionn Kbm is m 
company with Masifc *’ s 

“ lhe censor 3estciday broke the wine jai, and poured forth 
tho fieiy vvatei which it contained 
He gave my dust to the wind, and pouicd my blood on tho 
dust * 

“ Tho wind brought news to my sad heart of my beloved 
Alas, no tiust can be placed in the word of the wind.” 

“ Sleep comes on me each night like a lobber, my eyes become 
moist. 

1 oJjfS’ ( kuhulat) literally 4 laziness,’ 1 lovo of ease ’ 

2 I am not quite Bure of the correctness of this transl ition Tho two 

words used are glfw) (x&buyh and (tfhba 4 ) It e Jattei, whnjh is an 

Arabic verbal noun m tho measure JU| means ‘ satiating,’ ‘ filling up,’ 
4 dyeiug ’ I think that Badaoui means by it that he pioposesto quote at 
length 

3 'll 0 special characteristic of our Loid, according to Muhammadan belief, 

has already been mentioned, vide supia, p 224, note 2 1 110 meaning of 

this couplet is that the lip merely gave life until tho down glow above it, 
after which it gave peipetual life 



Owing to thy ab -fence the blood lodged in rny heart, every 
moment. 

Rises to my neck like liquid in a bottle ; 

Every breath burns with the fire of grief 
And at each respiration throws forth from my bosom a 
flaming banner. 

Row my eyes contend with the blood of my heart 
And shed, instead of tears, sparks of fire. 

These are not eyelashes that encircle my eyes, 

They are the soot of my heart’s fire around its chimney. 

0 thou of angelic disposition, from this sad journey 
Which has carried the lives of my dear friends away on the 
breeze 

Such languor has become the lot of my body and my heart 
That I pay no heed to my body or my heart. 

My body is disturbed by the pains of fever, 

353 My heart within it is like fire in a furnace.” 

In reply to that boastful poem 1 2 3 of Shaikh Eaizi’s, which 
begins : — 

“Thanks be to God that the love of beautiful ones is my 
guide. 

I am of the religion of Brahmans and of the faith of the 
fire-worshippers.” 

He wrote a qasidah , from which the following couplets are 
excerpted : — 

“ Thanks be to God that I am a follower of the faith of the 
prophet, 

The love of the prophet and of the race of the prophet is 
my guide. 

I am disgusted with Brahmans, prayer-gougs, and Akri- 
man, s 

I am a denier of the faith of monk, priest, and hre-angel, 


1 Vide p. 417. 

2 The Friuciplo of Evil. 

3 Azar (jit), tho !U1 8 ei " b,> P resides t>vei ‘ farei 
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“ Otttwii d form, and inward truth arc not united in every king, 
Ahbar the emperor is the king both of outward form, and 
inward tiuth 

He lathe emperoi at whose couit, when lie holds it, 

King after king falls down in feai before the doorkeeper’s 
staff ” 

“ The heart in my bosom is not broken by the stone of calami- 
ties 

Tor the glass of my (heait) is made of a diamond ’ 


When the imperial camp was on its way to Kasjimu for tho 
first time 1 and I, having taken leave, went to Bosawar, 3 my birth- 
place, Nishani wrote the following verses, and sent them to me 
from that country (Kashmir) God knows whether he wrote 
(the same verses) with the same warmth of feeling to several 
others, and pleased them also, but until another claimant appears 
I have made tho verses my own 
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A Masiiavi 

11 Whilst thou art fai from me, O moon that illumiuest my 
heai t, 

I sleep not at night and have no ease during tho day, 

My tears, rose red with blood, trickle adown my cheek 
Like tulips blooming in a field of saffron , 

My ejelasbes aio tinged with tho blood of my heart 
Like branches of red coral showing then) heads abovo tho 
ocean 

1 ThiB was, apparently, tho occasion on which Badao u in' - 1577 left tho 
court at Bewan having received fire months leave oi a bsence He overfltaved 
his leave by seven months and was never again received into_ favour ’ Vide 
vo). ii, text, p 252 

2 The text has * Peshawar * which was certainly not Badaom a birthplace 
Tho correct reading is * Baeawar ' According to Hi Blochmann (Ain t 
Akbari, i, 104, note 2) BadSo n was born at Badaon, but this is a mistake 
Be was born in Tod a but was taken soon after hi3 birth to Basawar, where 
ho was cncnmcised (vide vol n, text 23G), and of which he always speaks as 
hia birthplace 
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I, like the serpent of the Speaker, « will overpower him in 
a minute.” 

He wrote the following couplet in praise of the prophet 
U seai ot> fky finality has broken the seals of old 
And has introduced in its device a new and fresh design ” 

The following verses are selected from one of his poems con- 
cerning one of the great ones among those of our kind, ingenious 
in oppression 1 2 3 : — 

“ How long wilt thou boast saying, ‘ In magic 
1 am a Samirl, a Samirl, a Samir! ’ ? 3 
Every breath of mine is one of the miracles of ‘Isa, 

A flame of light from the bush of Moses. 4 
In eloquence I am the phoenix of the age, 

The teacher of all the eloquent. 

Each breath of mine deprives magic itself of patience (in 
enduring its inferiority). 

Each speech of mine is magic that would deceive angels. 

I am the king of the kingdom of omniscience, 

I am the wise man of the region of sublime realities ; 

I am the jeweller who values the chain of rhetoric, 

I am the assayer of the coin of eloquence. 

All this am I. To-day, in this contest, 

Thou dost but take a flame of fire on thy tongue. 

Boast not that thou art the discoverer of spiritual truths, 
Thou art no candle, let not the machinery of thy tongue be 
too well greased. ' 

0 thou who art formed of flame, of jewels of fine water, 

1 ( Kalim ) for <>dJ| pdS ( Kalimu-’lldh ) « the speaker with God,’ i.e. 
Moses. The reference is of coarse to Aaron’s rod, Ex. vii, 9. 10. In the 

jTc, u/ jT 

Qur’an the rod is said to be that of Moses ' ^ I A* aUa*- 

< therefore he (Moses) cast down Ills rod, and behoid, it became a visible 

serpent.’ Quran c. vii. 

2 Shaikh Faizi. 

3 A hemistich from one of FaizI’s poems. 

i The reference is, of course, to the burning bush, Exodus in, Qnr an, 
xxvii. 7-13. 



I belie\e m the tlaj of resin lection, and m tho resurrection 
of ilio dead, 

1 am hopeful of Paradise, of huns, and of Kuusar. 1 

0 envious one, glance not towards me w ith contempt 
Although in outwaid semblance I may appear contempt- 
ible. 

1 am a fierce fi »me, p iss not near mo 4 

Since thou art not the Ft tend 3 set not thy foot on my fire. 
Under m) seal is the face of tho whole eaith 
I in this age am like the seal with my head lnddeu within 
the collar of my robe 1 

From east to west I am tempeicd with peifection, 

From polo to polo I am tho axis of *o\eij county 
Tho convex suifnco of the skj of excellence, evon ui the 
eyes of 1113 enemy, 6 

Will never fit the coiuave suifate which is bounded by my 
ego 

Though I dwell on the eaith like an imagmaiy point 
I am still the centre round which the sphcncal shy 
involves 

The hand of fate has chawn, with the compass of time, 

The circles of the seven heavens around m3’ booh 354 

Although I am le>»s than the fired point which is the 
centre 

] am nevei theless more boundless than the circumference 
If 1113 enemy pei forms a thousand of the magical tucks of 
Samiri 6 

* A river in Paradise whence ill the other rivers derive their source 

2 This hemistich and tho one which precedes it have boon carelessly 
omitted from tho text I have supplied them from tho MSS 

3 Abraham, 1 the Friend of God’ 

1 is as a Beal has its head hidden 111 the wax when it is pressed on it 

3 Tho‘ enemy’ is Shaikh Fain I have been unable to translate literally 
this hemistich and the one which follows it, as a literal translation would 
not give the sense, winch is that tho poet’s intellect is moie spacious than 
the sky 

8 A great magician, the maker, according to the Mnsalmans, of tho golden 
calf which the Iraelites worshipped Vide Quran c xx 
62 
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The cypress whose head brushes the sky, 

Is void of all flavour of fruit. 

m y all this vaunting of thine own eloquence ? 

Why all this ridicule of a heart-broken one like me * 

It I from shame open not my mouth 
Do not attribute my silence to folly. 

My breast does not contain a stone as does a ripe date, 

I am like the oyster-shell, full of pearls, but close mv 
lips. ^ 

If I release my tongue from its bonds 

The eloquent will refrain from opening their lips. 

Do not cast gibes at me as Satan did at Adam. 

Consider my state aud refrain from speech. 

I am a Samirf, and can, by the power of my spells 
And magical power, bring into existence a puppet form. 

1 can throw Venns and the moon into turmoil, 

I can throw Harut’s 1 magic scroll into his well. 

I am all this, — a magician who is magic’s self, 

Dram whose words magic has been spread abroad. 

I, who am famous for my words of magic, 

> Am myself the sky, the moon, and Yenus. 

Samiris are in every curl of my hair, 

Babylons are in tlie well of my magic. 

\ 

1- Harut and Maria were two angels who, having expressed their surprise- 
at the wickedness of men, were sent down to Bdbll (Babjlon) to be sub- 
jected to the temptations to which men were exposed. There t hoy learnt 
the magic of the Babylonians. Zuhrah (the planet VermsJ, or, according to 
others, a beautiful female of human kind, appeared before them with a com- 
plaint against her hnsband. Both fell in love with her and attempted to 
persuade her to admit them to her embraces. She flew np to heaven, and 
the angels followed her, bud were not admitted. On the intercession of a 
pious man they were permitted to choose whether they would expiate their 
sin in time or in eternity. They chose the former, and are suspended, head 
downwards, in a well near Babylon nntil the day of judgment. If a man 
desires to learn magic he may go to them and hear their voices, though he 
cannot see them. This explains the reference to Venns. Hishani means to 
say that he is so accomplished as a magician that he has nothing to learn 
from Harut, and could afford to throw tfie angel's magic scroll back to bun 

in his well. 
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"Make no boast: since tliou h vst not even dust m thy pouch 
Although thj mind has knocked at the door of sense 
So now conceit lias fallen on our ear-5 
That which thou sayest lias been said by otlieis, 

The pearls w hicli thou stnngest have been strung by others 
For tne house of veise which thou hast adorned 
Tliou hast borrowed both the water and the clay fiom 
< theis 

The painted ceiling which is in this hou^e 
H »s its colouis fiom astrangei s pencil 
Thy wit is like that of a gaidcuei 

Who lays out hw gaiden with plants taken fiom otlieis 
The veidurein that gaiden is from anothei lawn. 

Each beautiful flowei that blooms tlieie is fiom mother 
gaiden 

i, ich bud of it, though it be life-chcnshmg 
Is sprung from the heart s blood of another than thee 
Hie nnfiuitful willow which ieais its head 
H is drawn its leaves from that seed already decoiated with 
designs of trees 1 

Its freshness is fiom no rain which thou lust bestowed ou 
it, 

But is from the sweat of the brow of thy fi lends 
How long wilt thou burn with desne foi the money of 
others p 

How long wilt thou glue thy eyes to the pio> eity of 
others ? 

Collect not the cash of those who foster eloquence, 

Fill not thy pouch with the gold of others 
Tom thy thoughts from the drink of otlieis, 

Drink water from thine own fountain 
If thou be iChi7r t where is thy watei of life p 
If thou be sug ircaue, where is thy sweet branch p 
Like a date palm thou raisest thy head to the sky 
But thou givest no fruit but dry date stones 


355 


tie 1 aizi merely Bowed the seed which h id been raised by others 
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f 1 Wl,03e mind is the “t'-olabe of the astronomers of the Path 
nimbly represent to those who are admitted to bis heavenly 
assembly, that gathering- where angels sit, swearing by God and 
o57 by the honour of God (He is blessed and exalted !), that by the 
blessing of the consideration which has been bestowed by that 
incomparable and unequalled Being on the leisure time of this 
humble one, by asking him to collect his scattered scribblings, I 
desire to give a hundred praises for the favour which he has shown 
to me. I am writing for his servants two fragments, one of prose 
composition, and the other of musnavls, et caeteru, and have half 
finished the work. Please God, I shall pack them up and despatch 
them to-morrow or the day after. For the present I have sent 
several couplets from that masnavl in the opening couplet of 
which the hemistich, ‘ I am a Samiri, a Samiri, a Samiri,’ 1 occurs. 
Pray be pleased to correct it and to set aside what may be fit for 
reproduction. May you remain in health.” 

Among his letters was the following regarding the emperor’s 
seal with its die containing the names of his majesty’s great 
ancestors as far asthelord of the (fortunate) conjunction (Timur), 
which he wrote and sent to me. 5 

“ 0 outstripper of the swift runners of the subtleties of sciences 
in difficulties arising in the assemblies of the noble and the learned, 
shooter of the ^arrows of boundless knowledge from the bows of 
perfections against the gdobes of the hearts of high and low, striker 
of the disavowing ordinances with the swords of brilliant proofs, 
and opener of the doors of the obscurities of truths with the 
keys of convincing arguments ; how art thou in this age, on every 
day of which people of penetration have known the signification 
of ‘ on that day shall a man fly from his brother and his mother 
and his father P ’ 3 Verily the object of the gaze of the aspirations 


third letter to Badaoni, vide infra, 492. 
and similes in this letter are applied to 
fulsome than is usual in Indian letters. 


All the complimentary epithets 
Badaoni. They are even more 


1 Vide supra p. 486. 

2 The following letter is in Arabic. 

O'' " ° 


g * 


0 ' ' * "• 1 vj , . Jt Jb Qur'an Ixxx, 34, 35. 

3 <*i?l J ^ ** 


« 
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Ihe wealth which spungs fiom this work is miue, to my 356 
heait’s desire, 

The coin of this kingdom is stiuck in my name. 

Learn from my speech the beauties of style. 

Haae no false shame lay hold of a mastci’s skut 
He who comes as a tmo disciple to his master 
Gatheis in both worlds the treasuie of happiness 
Not one line of thj verse is coirect 
Thy verses ate the laughing-stock of the eloquent 
Although nobod} has told thee this to thy face 
And nobody lakes up th) faults before thee, 

Yet thy detractors, in thy absence, 

Delight the meetings of eloquent men , 

When thy veises are quoted among them 

They pick out tliy enors one by one 

They piaise th) poetry to thy face 

And curse and abuse thee behind th) back 

Thou art a fueud of none and hast none for th) friend 

Thou hast, alas, no bosom friend to s) mpatluze with thee, 

To show thee what thy faults are 

Oi what it is (in thy verse) that thy auditors cuticize ” * 

When I was wilting this memoir and asked Nishani for some 
of his verses as a memorial of him he wrote me the following 
letter — 

“ Having made the jewels of the mines of holy poveitj and 
humility and the gems of the oceans of despondency .md i estless- 
ness, which the jewellers of the workshop of 3 earning and the 
ocean raugeis of the handiciaft of taste have washed with the 
limpid water of sincerity and threaded on the string of suppli- 
cation, a sacrifice to the joy giving footsteps of that incomparable 
one of this age, that miracle of the mere) of Providence, whose 
heart, with its knowledge of hidden mysteues, is as a world- 
displaying cup 1 to prudent searchers after truth, and the mirror 

1 The reference is to the cup of Jamshid which, according to hastern 
fabulists, represented the whole world In MS (A) this passage referring 
to Badaoms qualities of heart and head is leproduced again in Nishani a 
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, S, T nl ? 1 COn,p,ai " 0J: the P° wer ' of the spells of this ok] 

C"C mu or sitting on a throne, wearing a patched robe, and 

I m ” 1U 11 ° tfcy tem P lo » who has, by the power of his magical 
incantations, brought the whole universe, from the fish 3 to the 

moon, into his blue glass bottle, and, having closed the mouth of 
that bottle with wax from the candle of the moon, has sealed it 
with so many thousand seals that the foot of flight has no power 
to stop from within it, and there is no hope of the hand of any 
helper from without reaching those within ? 

T have uttered many cries hut no one comes to my assis- 
tance. 

It is as though there were nobody in this turquoise vault. 4 


Perforce, therefore, I remain in the bonds fovgecl for me from 
eternity, and place my head on the threshold of discipleship. 
And, since the country and the king are alike in this condition in 
relation to fate, it is evident that mankind in general, much less 
a solitary individual, can have but little power to move hand or 
foot in those bonds, or release himself from durance in its prison ; 
unless it be a perfect religious leader and perfected guide, aided 
in various ways and by different means by divine guidance and 
divine inspiration. Such a man might, striving with the strength 
of divine assistance, and the aid of boundless stru ocJ eS 
ecstacies, free himself from this most dangerors of places, this 
most difficult of situations. But, in truth, in tliese days there 
is, save that incomparable one of the age, whose nature is 
endowed with auspicious attributes, augelic qualities, and holy 
si "ns of God’s handiwork, who is a revelation of the marks of 
the mercy of Providence (His power is honoured), no perfect 
knower of God illuminated and adorned by the qualities described 

above. 6 


1 I believe the text to be corrupt here. It runs jt pM &%■ 

ohsuyjj, literally 1 why should I complain of the hand of the lamentation of 
the spells, etc.’ My translation is conjectural. 

2 

3 The fish on which, according to Eastern fabulists, the world rests. 

4 slcy. 

b MS. (A) here inserts the passage mentioned on p. 490 note. 
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IfiO t:I“- H ° “ t ' l “ ser,,ice of tb ° youngest prince. 

d62 4. lie following verses are by him .— 

“ I am Nan‘i the wine-bibber, and after my death 
% Wistors will fester like the sun.” 


2Van i s sorrow arises not from pain and grief 
But from the exiguity of his stomach.” 


Again has my desire taken the road, 

That road in which even Khizr fears to walk, 

The flowers of the plains about it are thorns of eyelashes 
The stones in that road are the skulls of men.” 

CLIII. 

He was a native of Hie pleasant city of Hajar, but he comes 
of a base stock. He was quarrelsome and impudent, and confirmed 
by his behaviour the general belief regarding the character of 
poets. He was well skilled in the arts of poetry and prosody, in 
the composition of enigmas, in history and all other minor branches 
of knowledge, and has written treatises on these subjects. On 
the first occasion on which he paid his respects at court to the 
late emperor he stepped towards him at the levee with his left foot. 
As his late majesty was very punctilious in such details of eti- 
quette he said, ‘ The Mull a is left-handed,’ 3 and commanded him 

soon afterwards entered the service of the Khanklianan, and stayed with him 
and prince Daniyal at Burhaupur. For his Saqirama the Khanklianan gave 
him an elephant and a present of ten thousand rupees. He also composed 
several odes in praise of the prince. The Khisana-yi- 1 Amira says that his 
masnavl entitled Siiz-u-Gudaz is quite sufficient to establish his fame as a 
great poet. fJau‘1 had not arranged his gasidahs and ghsals in the form of 
a divan when he died at Burhanpur in a.h. 1019 ( a.t>. 1610). 

1 Sultan Daniyal. 

•2 NiyazI is thus described in the Tabaqdt, ‘ Mulla Niyazi of Samarqan 
spent some time iu the service of the emperor Hnmayun, and then entered 
the service of the Khalifah of God (Afcbar). He spent most of his Mem 

Thatha. He was well-acquainted noth the art of poetry, and wrote oo s 

on most arts.’ jj 

sjj ifjc r l'ho 

3 The text has o—l ^ 1U with a variant o-i ^ ‘ 



I hope tint youi holiness will, by voui exalted * legaul, fito this 
hopeless pi nonet in the bonds of tho body md of outwanl forms 
who is a unit not beyond the pale of human kind, from nil bonds 
cotiti iry to the laws of the proplut md intrusivo upon the faith 
of tho chosen ono (on him he tlio most exetllent of benedictions 
and the most pei feet of bkssings) and tint you mil sometimes 
when you hue lusuic to think thueon tall him to linml in 
prayei for Ins attainment of ins outwanl and inwaid dtsitts 
for Ins happiness both in things seen and things unseen md foi 
the iccomplishmcnt of his objeets b>tb m mattcis peitaming to 
tbe world md in matters peit uning to God foi these e in l e fot 
him no other mt ms but tin* of m i \ mg at God md at the him 
rope of the in mifest religion lie hopes tl at God (He is pi Used 
and exilted) will of lli«» favoui and pci feet chincmy, prottet 3QQ 
and guard join holiness, with join dear sons and join honotned 
fneuds from all the simres of the woild md misfoi tunes of tlio 
igc, and will piescivc \ou owi those who line you tiuly md 
those who follow you bit tcrcl} ’ 

C\LV1I1 

Ho was that J imal Jjdjan son of Mj uU) Mimgm of Uuduun, 
who has ahead} been mentioned llo was t young tuan of peifeet 
orthodoxy md well known foi tho beaut} of his foim and his dis- 
position It may be said that lo\o foi hnu was the cause of the 
autlioi a settling in Hadaon Had he not been ti msitoiy as tl o 
lose he would have left behind him ninny examples of his poetiy, 
but death g no lum not the oppoitumty of iei|uu mg nccompbsh 
ments 

The following versts aio Ins — 

Hear tlna well weight \ saying from owe who \v vs mu tuicd 
on love 

‘Ho who dies of lo\o is better than he who lives without 
love 

1 Jle accordjug to both MSS Tl e text 1 « jjJLa. wh ch il es i ot 
accord so well with the context 

a I »de sup a, p note 
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on the 
written 


page at which it opened this opening 


couplet 


was 


“ Regard the sky as a cup which is upside down, empty of 
the wine of delight 

To look for wine from a cup which is upside down is the 
mark of a fool.” 


Niyazi olim Fusunium poetam in somnio vidit et putavit se in 
barba ejus minxisse. Poeta quidam hos versiculos recitavit, ■ 

“ R’iyazi Pusunium in somnio vidit. 

Et barbam ejus aqua ex amphora aspersit. 

Si autem minxit Pusunio opprobrio ne tribuatis, 

Canis, si minxit in rubo, minxit.” 

364 The following verses are by Riyazi : — 

“ 0 silver-bodied one, thy locks curl over thy flaming cheek. 
For when a hair falls on the fire it twists and curls.” 


“ Since I cannot go round the head of that tyrannical beauty, 

I bring her image to my sight and ever go round about it.” 


“ It is not from the breeze that her shift is in motion, 
The grace of her body has given life to the shift.” 
He died in Thatha. 


CLIV. Ham!.' 


This is the poetical name of Mir Muhammad Ma'sum Safavl, 
the orthodox and noble son of Mir Sayyid Safa‘i, who was one of 
the great Sayyids and respected elders of the city of Bhakkar. 


1 Mir Muhammad Ma'surn is mentioned in the Tabaqat as a pious young 
man and a friend of the author's. He belonged to a family of Tirmi/i Say- 
yids who, two or three generations before his time had left Tirmig in Bukhara 
and settled in Qandahar, where his ancestors were trustees of the shrine of 
Baba Shir Qalandar. His father settled in Bhakkar and received favours 
from Sultan Mahmud. After the death of his father poverty compelled Mir 
Muhammad Ma'sum to leave Bhakkar and he went to Gujarat where he was 
introduced to Khwaja Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, author of the Tabaqat, then diva a 
of Gujarat. He was also introduced to Shilmb Khan, governor of Gujarat, 
j, a °L reeontmended to Akbar for a »o„,a 6. Ho served in Gujnr.t ,» 
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to be led out aud again biought foi waid After the command bad 
been given for lum to be stated he beg in to talk lewdly, obscenely, 
and foolishly and fell into anaiguruent with Mulla Bikasi 1 To 
iln ‘Abdu*l-Hayy the Sadr, 2 who took the pait of the Mulla he 363 
said, ‘ What shall I do ? I am friendless The face of a friendless 
man is blackened’,' and when Khwaja Husain oE Alai r, 4 on 
whom rested some slight suspicion of infamy, suppoited the 
otliei two he said, * Khwaja, what occasion wastheie foi youi assis* 
t a uce p ’ 6 His late majesty , much vexed and annoy ed by this 
churlish behaviour, lose and left the darbai , but, in spite of hi*, 
annoy nice so gieat was his clemency that lie would not consent to 
Niyazi’s being injured oi harassed in return for bis evil and beast- 
ly conduct Theiea«on for Niyazi being turned out of Trausoxi 
ana was in ode which he wiote, of winch the closing verses iuu 
as follows — 

“ That is not the ciepuscule that appeals m the sky , it is my 
rosy coloured wine 

I am a debauchee swilling the lees, aud the goblet of the 
sky is my cup 

Since Niyazi has become the king of the age m the king 
dom of eloquence 

The name of .larni lias beta obliterated, and that of Niyazi 
is m its place ” 

It is said that he was one day leciting this ode of Ins in a g i 
tlieting at Tliatha and tlieie happened to be theie a copy of the 
divan of Ins holiness the Martian 8 It was opened at random and 

latter is coirect Niyazi seems to liavo committed a serious breach of court 
etiquette 

l Vtdc p 268 2 Tide p 378. 

3 i_r^ J (6» AusJ means ' friendless’ aud (l>» kasi ) friendlessness’ 

or ‘ a friendless man 1 he last sentence of tins speech might be translated. 

* The face of Bilcasi is blackened,’ and it was this that Niyazi intended to 
conv ey 

* Fide p. 24S 

& llus speech suggests a moat obscene double entendie, bavug reference to 
Mi win a Hnsain’s icputation It may be translated, ‘ Lnnnche, quae oocasio 
cat praebendi teipsnm amplest bus comm 9 

* 16 Jann 
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" 1 am not S rieTecl «>»l> my affairs have not turned out well 
bufc have turned oat ill, 

It will be, it will be ’ never comes to pass. Say 
Be not, and see what comes to pass.” 

No other religions director could possibly have given me better 
direction than this. My second director was Mir Abu-l-G^ais of 
Bukhara, 1 who in rank and dignity was many degrees greater 
than I, for until the time when I made his acquaintance, if my 
horses missed their com and grass for one day I would be so 
vexed and angry that I would turn my head away from every- 
body, and not speak a word to any one ; but after I fell into the 
company of the Mir I observed that sometimes, for three or four 
consecutive days, there was neither corn nor grass in his stables, 
nor the smoke of any fire in his kitchen, and in spite of this 
state of thiugs, he was so cheerful, merry, and jovial that no 
suggestion of hi* indigence and actual want was conveyed to 
anybody, and nobody was in a position to talk about bis affairs. 
Wealth and want were always alike to him. 

Take refuge from the shocks of fate among those Sufis 
Who grieve for existence and rejoice at non-existence. 

366 I then began to console myself by the thought that if times were 
so hard with this great man and yet made no difference to him. 

I had a much better reason for being cheerful and happy, seeing 
that I had not a hundredth part of his state and pomp to keep 
up. My third director is a slave-girl bestowed upon me by the 
emperor. Quum enim, instantibus vel diaboli insidiis vel desi- 
deriis naturalibus, me sentio, sive ocnlorum micantium sive libi- 
dinis indulgentiae causa, ad stuprum tractum, statim domum 
reversus cum ea rem habeo, unde quiescit cor nieurn ; et, corpore 
aqua loto, mundus fio. And a director has no greater duty than 
that of restraining a person from unseemly and unbecoming acts. 

The Mir is a most diligent student and has correct taste in 
poetry and in the composition of enigmas. He is high-minded 
and sublime in disposition. He has composed a divan, and a 
masnavt 3 in the metre of the Yusuf -u-Zuiaikhd (of Nizami). 

2 This was the 


1 Vide page 183. 
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Mu Muljamm.ul ilaNum is at present eiuullod among the <i»ur» 
of tho empue, and holds some appointment in the imperial service 
m Sind and Qandaliai He is \eiy strict iil loligion, m piety ^ 
praise and piayei, and m leading tho Qur'an, and somebody once 
said to him, ‘One cannot do without a director in these duties 
You should get a director and receive instruction from him, and 
you can then take your leave of linn* Naim icphed, * I have 
at present twooi tlnee directois, what need ha%o I of anothei 
My fiiat ducctoi was Ins majesty, for this leason, that when I 
came 1 from my dear native land to the capital I was so tilled 
with the pride and aspirations of youth, which ne the souices of 
extravagant hopes and desues, tli.it 1 could not bung myself to 
considci the acceptance of any tiling so humhlo as a commandei- 
ship of a thousand, or even of two thousand When I unved 
at couit I tasted the sticks of the ushers and inace*beaieis who 365 
keep order, and had to endure insults and when iftei a long 
period of expectation, his majesty liotimned mo by bestowing on 
mo a command of twenty, men all my e\tia\agint claims took 
wings to themselves, and I, lecognuing my piopei rjmk uid place, 
resigned myself to God’s will, and bowed my head m acquiescence, 
and was at peace , and there is that provoib, “ Although I stiug* 
gled much to become somebody I bee mio nothing, no\y I let myself 
alone m ordei that I may becomo whatever I am to become.’* 

a.d 1584, and was present ub tho light of Maisana, and in the final expedition 
against Muyallai in Kacch In tho fortioth year ho was a commander of two 
hundred and fifty. Akbar became vory fond of him aud sent him in 1G02 as 
ambassador to Persia, where ho was well received by Shih ‘Abbas On his 
return from Persia in 160G Jahaugir sent him ns awn to Bhakkar, where he 
died It is said that ho reached under Akbar the command of a thousand 
Ho was skilled as a composer and tracer of inscriptions He was boat known 
as a poet and historian lie composed a duan, a mafiiati entitled J fu'danu l 
afkar in the metre of Nt/inn s Mak^zatt it l attar, tho Tallin * Sind, dedicated 
to his son, and a short medical work called Mufndat » wia furni lhe Rvjajn- 
ih Shit'ara and Taqi’s ra:kuah say that he composed a Khaituah. viz — the 
ma^nau already mentioned, the IIu*n u-Nas corresponding to Ni^aim s Yia>uj 
u-Zulaikha, the Part fitt at to the Latla-u majnun , and two others in imitation i 
of the Baft Patkar and Sikaiidarnamn 

1 lhe word 8 from “my first” to “I cauie” have been most carelessly 
omitted ftom the text, though they ire in both MSS , and the v> hole passage 
is nousaiise without (hem 
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.Until at length I have become, through thee, a byword for' 
madness. 

I have poured from my heart so much hot blood that it has 
cast 

All my life, entirely, and utterly, into a fiery slough. 

My love for thee has thrown a thousand knotty difficulties in 
my path 

But has not yet solved even one of the difficulties caused by 
thy absence. 

On the one hand the fear of death offers the intoxication of 
absence from thee. 

On the other the delight of reunion with thee offers me the 
fruition of all my hopes. 

Though the dead have not risen the tumult of the resurrec- 
tion has arisen. 

Prom the fire which has flamed up from my heart. 1 
The eyes of a whole world are suffused with blood by that 
eyelash of thine. 

A whole people is sleeping in dust by reason of that collyrium- 
tinged eye of thine. 

In both worlds have I lighted the fire of madness. 

368 But I have not given in my ode a hint of the secrets of thy 
' love. 

That heart which I had, steeped in the love of thee 
Is melted into blood and poured out on my body. 

Prom my grief in thy absence I have at the end of each eye- 
lash a cloud which rains sparks. 

I have in my breast a hundred heaps of fire which burn in 
thy absence. 

The eyes of the age have no employment but to gaze upon thee 
The eyes of principalities and powers are smitten with love 
in thy service. 

I desire to be released from the hell of separation from thee 
By him who wipes out infidelity, who protects the faith, and 
who guides peoples in the right way. 


1 Literally, ‘ liver.’ 
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The following few couplets aie productions of his brilliant imagi 
nation — 

“ How sweet it is to think that when I am beside myself with 
love thou wilt come to ask my condition 
Vnd I shall explain it at length to thee in the speech in which 
no tongue has part ” 


When she saw my tears she concealed liei smile 
It is clear that my tears are not without their effect ’ 


In love there is an intoxication which lcvives tired lovers 
In absence there is a subtle delight which even union lacks ” 


“My moon like beaut) gave her message to the messeugei 
with a laugh 

The trace of that laugh still lingers in the message which she 
sent ” 

Ho sent the following qa$nlah m praise of the piophet from 
Ahmadabad to me in Atah — 

“The scar of love which has hecn on mj heart fiom etermt) 

Has been changed, by the blessings which even thy absence 367 
can bestow, to naught but pam 
The flood of fire winch my heart in its pam heaved up 
Hasthiown confusion into the temperament of the earth and 
the age 

The remembrance of m) grief for thee gives me a taste of 
sweet sorrotf 

The flavour of thy absence fiom me gives me an idea of the 
sweet savour of death 

Happy is he who has set lus foot m the path of love 
For he enjoys delights without sight, and a love with >ut aits 
If thou find thy way to the Laboratory of Creation thou shalt 
see 

Both creation m action and love transformed to deeds 
My disquiet has drawn me fiom love to madness, 

64 
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If thy auspicious glance should fall by chance on an onion. 
The world beside it appears less" than an onion. 

In this thy age thy Zu-l-faqar 1 explains to thy enemy and 
thy ‘Tea, verily’ to thy petitioner the meaning of ‘Nay ' 
and ‘ Tea.’ 

If through, thy mind there pass but the semblance of wrath. 
Death trembles like a willow from fear. 

The sky of thy might has such width that the sun 
Would not wonder could be find shelter behind it as behind 
a lofty mountain. 

If thy dagger lend its tongue to the sword of discipline 
Woe be to the sky with its crooked dealings, its fraud and 
its many deceits. 

Since eloquence is decked as a bride for thy praise, 

I have decked her with striped garments of flowery speech. 
Woe to thee Nami, and woe to those who shall arise with thee. 
When the black book of your acts is opened before you at 
the resurrection ! 

I am hopeful of obtaining a mediator like the sun 
370 On that day on which there shall no longer remain any 
shadow of hope, 

Him who is the rain from the cloud of God’s meicy, the cup- 
bearer of the Day of Resurrection. 

The greatest protection of the faith, and the lord even of 

death.” 

, Quatrains. 

“ One should sit alone with one’s self in the assembly, 

One should commune ever with one’s self, ' 

One should be both the nightingale and the rose of the 

meadow. 2 . „ 

One should be distraught with one’s own affairs 


: 1 r-SL »» t r «ew, ;W , to *. rose a,„ *> 

rose which listens to the song.’ 
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I'lie king of Najaf, ‘Ah, the saint, the king who passes not 

away 1 2 * 

He it is whom the cishof all the ptophets has gained for the 
world 

Ho is the moon ftoru whom the sun leeeives his light, 

He is a lion beneath whose feet the lion of the heavens lies in 
the mire 

His protection has tin own up afoitiess around the people of 
the world 

From which, except by death and bj the gate of death, no ono 
can pass 

If thearmo c the sky should feel, oven in a dtcam, thcstiength 
of thy grasps, it would pluck fiom its joint 4 its withered 
hand 

When thy majestio shout teaches a mountain range 

It revet berates, coiling lik» a whip lash about the mountain 
masses 

If ono dot of the qd) 1 of tliy powei could bo weighed against 
Qaf (Causasus) 

The dot would take tho platoof Qaf and the scale of Qaf 369 
would fly up as high as Saturn 

If thy hand should check the terns of eternity without end 

It would fall a thousand stages behind eternity without be- 
ginning. 

The tree of tho sk> is hut one leaf fiom the guden of 
tby powei 

The garden of the woild is but half a mound fiom the cul- 
tivated area of thy munificence 

Thy age lias so sweetened thq disposition of tho woild 

That it is no longer possible to distinguish between poison 
and honey 

1 the text 1 s I believe or to be the conect reading 

2 Literati; * root ’ 

8 The word { power*) begi is with the letter {qaf) wl ich has two 
dots T1 e p >et me ns to say that ono dot from one of tl e letters of the 

word denoting All's power would far outweigh Monnt Caucasus 
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i weep seas upon seas and worlds upon worlds of blood, 

1 bl °‘ SSOm wifch o ai ’dens upon gardens and meadows upon 
meadows of roses.” 
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. On the day on which 1 arise, crying oat for grief at her- 
absence 

The hand of my heart is twisted in the skirt of separation. 

AV ith- those tears which are mingled with my heart’s blood. 

1 shed on my skirt the blood of two thousand, hearts.” 


1 In the ocean of my heart a sea of blood is in turmoil, 
A hundred hells of pain are burning within me. 

1 shall strike. fire into the structure of the world 
From this madness which burns within me.” 


" Seek not a sweetheart lest thy whole heart turn to blood , 
Lest thou be not hers until thou art completely changed. 
Lest thou become distracted, arranged, and mad, ■ 

Lest thou depart completely from the fashion of the age.” 


“ Although the seekers after His beauty are many 
Hot every eye is worthy to catch a glimpse of the Face of the 
Friend ; 

Hot all idolatry is worthy of the sacred thread, 

Nor is every head worthy of adorning the gibbet.” 


“ Every moment my heatt arranges its thoughts of thee, 
And makes a thousand guesses as, to where thou art. 

* I fear, tay love, that the bird of my soul 

Will one day fly from its cage in the desire to be witli tl: 


“ 0 thou who hast laden thy camel, 

And hast fallen asleep, forgetful of the march, 
Wake, and set in the road the foot of search, 
For all have gone and thou, top art of this caravan- 
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“Thou hcnrcst tho shout of depaituro from all 
Thou hcircst tho cry * Como ou ’ hotli beforo aud behind 
All have mado a night march to n distant h llting place 
Whilst thou hast slept by tho road nml hcnrest but tho sound 
of tho boll." ______ 

“ 0 thou who dcsirest a glimp«o of that Face. 

Thou necdcst eyes other than those in thj he id 
Dost thou wish to miss none of those Gl mccs 9 
Thou must ha\ooyes m tho heart, and uitlnn them jet other 
eyes” _____ 

“Tho loco of thco is not to ho bought by iut) buyer 
1 he price of ono hair of thiuo is this world and tho next 
Thy lo\o is not n rose which blooms in stieets and markets, 
Noi is it such musk as is found in tho pci fumci’s shop " 


“Those complaints! of tlui defilements of tho woihl 
Find not fault with others, for tliou, too, ait ono of tho throng. 
Presex \o thmo own skirt from dcfllomcnt 
Xarnl, for tho two ox thieo days which thou hast to spend on 
this midden.” 

“ In loving lovely ones ono must accustom one’s sulf to madness, 
Ono must lead ono’s soul to tho mduinnco of sopiration. 

Ono must bocomo as a bottlo filled with blood, 

Ami then pour ono’s hcait out at ono’s oyes ” 


In oui loligion thou must o\ci bo constant 
And keep tho faith while iu tho circle of infidelity 
This xs tho path of lovo of oui beloved, 

To stand over with tho sacred throad of idolatry round tho 
neck, aud yet remain a Musalmau " 


“ A rose-garden of beauty is tho cheek of my onslavex 
When it displays itself beforo my wounded hcait 


371 
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“ Every tear which I have shed from: my eyes 

I have Bret mixed with the poison of- my g ri8 f f 01 . llei . 
absence. 

I fear that at the resurrection a hell will arise 
From these tears which 1 have shed in her absence.” 


How long wilt thou fill thy heart with wrath on account of 
one thing or another ? 

How long wilt thou make thy breast no more than a coffer of 
gold P 

Thy business is not to make thy heart turbid ; 

Thy business is to make it as clear as a mirror,” 


CLY. HazTri of Nishapur . 1 

In graceful wit and clearness of intellect he is the equal of 
Shiklbi of Isfahan. He is now in the service of -the IOianldianan. 

1 In the Tabaqat Naglri is thus described, ‘ Manlanii Nazirl is from 
Nishapur and is not devoid of freshness of intellect. He has written many 
tasteful verses. He was formerly in the service of the Khankhanan, but 
now he has gone to Makkah.’ Abu-l-Fazl thus describes him in the Ain, 

‘ He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door open for 
him. Outwardly he is a good man, but he also desires plans for the architec- 
ture of the heart.’ 

Muhammad Hnsain N azirl of Nishapur left his home for Kashsin, where 
he held poetical contests with several poets, such as Fahmi, Hatirn, and 
others. He then went to India, where lie formed a patron in Mirza 'Abdur 
Bahlm, Khankhanan. In id 1603-04 he went to Maklcah on a pilgrimage, 
after which he is said to have become very pious. On his return to India 
he lived at Ahmadabad in Gujarat where he died in 1613. Jahangir says 
in. his Tuzuk (p. 91) ‘Some time before this (early in a.d, 1611) I bad 
summoned to court Nazlri of Nishapur who is well known for his poems 
and poetical genius, and at present lives in Gujarat as'a merchant. He now 
arrived and paid his respects, and presented to me an encomiastic qa.fidnh 
in the model of a qasiduh of Anvari’s, in return for whioh I presented him 
with a thousand rupees, a horse, and a robe of honour.' The Ha’asir-i - 
Rcihdmi says that Naziri was a skilful goldsmith, and that he died, after 
having seen liis patron in Agra, in a.h. 1022 (a.d. 1613) at Ahmadabad* 
where he lies buried in a mosque which he had built near his house. Accord- 
ing to the Mir’atul-l-'Alam he gave what he had to his friends and the poor. 
For the couplet written concerning him by the famous poet Sa’ib see 

(Ain, 580 n.). 
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* To day the breeze has a scent of fidelity 
Ab though it knew something of love 
It has thrown my poor mad heart into a tumiOil 
Perchance it has somewheie found cause to be distuibed 


At times I weep at times I ceist from weeping, 

Lest haply fiom somewheie I should hear thy voice 
Not for a moment am I free fiom thoughts of thee 
I sometimes fear that I ma} foiget to draw my next bieatli ’ 


Ihe eves should know the meaning of guef 
The heart s pain si ould be set fot th in weeping 
In the breast should be sp irks of fire instead of a heart 
The heart 1 instead of teais should be in the e^es 


hiveiy yeai when the rose comes again into the girden 
Joy and gladness come into the world 
On the rose s page it is easy to read her faithlessness 
loi the nightingale breaks into lamentations ’ 


* One quarter of my life was spent in ignoiatice 
One quarter of it was spent thou knowest how 
One quaiter of it was spent in folly and idleness 
And one quarter was spent in grief and repentance 


My heait io wounded in a hundred ways bj grief foi thy 
absence 

In thy absence I feel flat the tumult of the day of resur 
lection is before me 

I draw in my breath, bat exhale it not igain 

For between my Up and my heart are more than a thousand 
hells 


374 


1 Literally brer 
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a lie pigeon brought me thy letter and I live. I should have 
died 

Had not that bird of auspicious pinion brought me that 
letter. 

I shall write at length to her of Hazmi’s state 

But where will that careless cypress-like beauty cast an eve 
on the letter ? ” 


In the bath I saw Pari Khamim with a face like a fairy, 
•^ a y> I saw a spark of fire sitting in the water.” 


1' xom t liy theft of my heart and thy subsequent avoidance of 
me it is clear 

lhat the sole object of thy friendship with me was the theft 
of my heart.” 

“ The down which sprouts on the rose of my beloved’s cheek 
Is a violet which sprouts on a bed of tulips.” 

CL1X. V uqu‘I or NIshIpur . 1 

He was a relation of Shiliabu-d-din Ahmad JQiaii 2 and his 
name was Muhammad Sharif. Alas, that such a noble 3 name 
should be borne by such a vile fellow ! For he was more heretical 
than any person who, in this brief age, was known by the same 

1 Muhammad Sharif Vuqu‘i belonged, according to the Ma'dsir-i-Rahim, 
to a distinguished family of Sayyids in Nishapiir. His mother was the 
sister of Amir Shahmir, who had been for a long time Assay-master under 
Shah Tahraasp 

2 A relation and friend of Akbar's foster-mother, and one of the leading 
nobles at Court. He was commander of Dihli from the beginning of Akbar’s 
reign and was instrumental in bringing about the fall of Bairam KpS- 
He was successively governor of Malwa, Gujarat, and Malwa again, and in 
A.D. 1576 was made a commander of five thousand. He died at Ujjam in 
Malwa iu A.D. 1590-91. His wife, Babu Agha, was related to Akbar’s 
mother. She died in A.D. 1596-97. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 332; Badsom 
vol. ii (text), 36 et passim. 

3 Sharif means ! noble.’ 
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and ia enrolled m that band of poets who are entitled gentlemen 
of tho suite In imitation of that qasidah by Shaikh Nizami of 
Ganj i (may God rest his soul,) winch begins, 

“ I am king of the kings of learning, by means of the excel- 
lence of my grace of language 

The earth ind the age have taken ou themselves the ULeuess 
of the sky 

he wrote the following qasidah — 

“ I can seal cely contain myself m my excellence when the 
wine of my songs in its vat 

Bends the clothes on my body, when sublime laalities seethe 
within me 

Waylay me not with foolish stories, for, with the fire of Iugh 
resolve 

I desire to raise * steim fiom my biain and my eyes through- 
out the night 

I have become the trusted advisei of those whohasten tow nds 
reunion (with the Beloved) 

For I never return a boastHil answei 

I am the dog of the threshold, but all night I gnaw my collar, 

For the desire of hunting seizes me, not the intention of watch 
mg ” 

The following verses also are by him — 

* Although for an age I have gut up my loins m tliy seivice 
what rank have I gained ? 

I should have become a Brahman had I so often girt myself 
with the sacied thread ” 

* I travel on a deadly road, not knowing to what end it may 
lead 

From what ) as been said it will appear that Si?»mn d din Afimad, the 
author of tho ffabaqat who died on. November 18, 1591 {itde rot it, text p 397), 
some ten years before \arin left for Makkah has anticipated Nazin s pil 
grimage It is possible that the short accounts of the poets in tho J'abaqat 
received some additions after the death of the author 
1 The text hasj^f, bat the sense demands 

65 
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The torment of the stranger's hard-heartedness has cast fire 
into my heart 

For though thou afflictest him a hundred times he turns 
to thee.” 


ms not-’ 


Beneath the wound of thy sword 1 flinch not intentionally ; 

may be that I give thee some knowledge of my 
weakness.” 


il 


She reminds me of the restlessness which I suffer in her ‘ 
absence, 

One would think that once in the days of my youth she had 
asked me how I did.” 1 


‘‘ For each one of the fair that I see I experience such ecstasies 
of love, 

380 Tl iat the fire of desire for her leaps into flame in m\’ soul.” 


“Every hour thou accusest me of some fresh fault, 

As thou seekest only to vex me I wonder not at this.” 


“ I wish not to be questioned at the day of judgment, 

For I fear that I should have to tell what J have suffered in 
ray love for thee.” 

“Thou vexest none but me, and I am glad 
That thou hast such dealings with none but me.” 

In the night of absence from thee I suffer grief in a hundred 
forms, 

In the midst of the sighs and lamentations which ray mouth 2 
utters.” 

“One can see from without the burning of my heart in. my 
body, 

1 The poet means fco say chat he* oonld hardly venture eveu to long 
In's beloved had she not once shown him some slight mark of favour. 

£ Literally ‘ head.’ 
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name* He was not a Ba&aAkicrtni pure and simple noi a 3 379 

puie and simple, but was betwixt, and between these two sects 
damned by God and cursed by the people, and believed in cycles 8 
and held the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, nay, he 
contended and strove for these doctrines One day m Bhimbu , 4 
which is a city on the bolder of the highlands of Kashmir, he 
came to my lodging m order to nsh roe to accompany him mto 
Kashmir He saw some slabs of roch, weighing ovei thiity-fnc 
tons 5 each, lying about, and said soi row fully ‘ These unfoitu- 
uates are awaiting the time when they shall put on human form ’ 

In spite of all these vile beliefs bo has mitten qa§idahs m piaise 
of the holy LnBms (may the acceptance of God ho on them all), 
but these must have been written when he was young, In 
penmanship, letter* writing and accounts he had wondeiful shill, 
and although ho was not studious ho hud devoted some attention 
to Arabic works on histoiy and had acquutd familiarity with 
their style The following few couplets are by him — 

“In ordei that my lamentations in thy absence nmy notbetiay 
my secret, 

I pray that my weakness may uttu no sound m the night of 
my sorrow ” 

“ How will shame allow me to raise my head when thou seest 
me ? 

For my love foi theo has made thy name the talk of all 
tongues 

1 Such as Sharif i , Sarmadi of Isfahan and Sh ari f 1 Amuli <itdo p 340 
both heretics in Baduom s eyes See also vol n (text), p 245 

2 I have not been able to discover what the distinctive doctrines of the 
Sobahis were, bnt thoy were evidently regarded by Bidaoni as vile heretics 
For mention of the Basatftioauts ttde p 283 note 4 

3 That is to say, the changes of the natural kingdoms, animal, vegetable 
and mineral, m various cycles V oquYs remark on the rocks, which follows 
shortly, indicates the nature on his belief on this point 

* A pargana town on a stream of the simo name in the Cmhat Duab in 
the Panjab The stream down four miles N W of Gujarat and eventually 
joins the Jalalta nala, a branch of the Ginab 

8 The original has ‘ n thousand mans each ’ A thousand ia«ns are 35$ 
tors , 
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I fc ma T be tliat will jet give thee a feeling heart. • 

I die of jealousy when I consider that love for thee 
Gives to each heart which it enters pain eternal. 

By night when I light my heart with thoughts of thee 
The burning glow of my heart is a lamp to the seven 
heavens.” 

He wrote this qasldah in praise of her holiness the lady who is 
the shining one of paradise and the chief of women, * (may God 
accept her), but when it came to me in this form I found it to be 
one of his blasphemous compositions, and I have therefore not 
considered it right to quote any of the encomiastic couplets. 
Sharif s death occurred in A.H. 1002 (A JD. 1593-94.). He left 
many valuable books behind him, but they were lost in the- deep 
sea and found their way to the ocean which surrounds the world. 

CLX. Vida‘1 op Hirat. 

He was possessed of some attainments. He came to Hindus- 
tan and died here. The following verses are his : — 

382 “ The land of Ind is full of darkness, like the night of separa- 

tion. 

Whoever has come hither regrets and repents it. 

Vidai, seek no gain from the land of India, but leave it. 

It is gain enough if thou carry thy life in safety from 
India.” 

In imitation of the couplet which runs: — 

“ Happy is that time when, gazing on thy face, I am beside 

myself. 

From time to time I come to myself, and again and again 
I am beside myself.” 

“ It is not from wine at thy feast that I am beside myself 

The cup kisses thy lip, and it is from jealousy that I am 

beside myself.” 

1 Fatimali, daughter of Muhammad and wife of * Ah. 
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A a one sees the Hame of a candle in a lamp coveied with a 
shirt 

I fell as one dead when I bade thee farewell, 

That thou mighte&t know that in thy absence I liavo no desne 
to live M 

The following few couplets are fiom a qa*tdah which he wiote 
in praise of the Imam Husain (on him be peace) — 

“ Whenever, from the fierceness of loic’s file, I buist into flame 
like a candle, 

The flame ever ind anon beats against me like a moth 

Since iny love has assured himself of my fidelity and love he 
employs himself in cruelty 

Would that I had never submitted myself to the \ tolence of a 
test 1 

If I should leiome a partakti of the bounty of thj heait 

It will bo possible foi me to comey a bundled tales m 
one woid 

So common has the content of opulence become m the igo of 
thy magnanimity 

That the soulless body turns with loathing fiom the prospect 381 
of life eteinal 

When the weight of thy commands alficts tl e natme of flio 
wind 

Even the light bieezo oppi esses the eaith with the weight of 
a mountain 

There is no king like me to day in the kingdom of eloquence, 

Whoever doubts this let him test the truth of what I say Ivy 
this Btsnu llah 1 which I uttei 

0 ye, beloved of the virgin of lealitj, when mj thoughts 
soar 

They display their beauty through the windows of heaven ” 

From another qasidah, 

“ If ciuelty is done by thee my heart cheei fully submits to it 

1 ‘In the name of God,* the formula used in beginning any work The 
poet represents what I e has s ud as merely an introduction to what is to 
follow. 
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“ In my unrest 1 am ever seized by the desire of visiting the 
street of that moonlike beauty. 

But the thought of her infidelities arrests me by the 

way.” 

“ Her ringlet trembles on her cheek with the zephyr of mv 
sigh 

• ^ ie SQ10 ke of the candle trembles in the passing breeze.” 

CLXII. YasfI. 

His name is Mir ! Abdu- Hah ^ and he is an excellent penman. 
He is the pupil of Shah Grhiyas and Maulana Racpini, and writes 
seven scripts. He is eni’olled among the ahadis. Through his 
mother he is related to Mirza Hizainu-d-din Ahmad. He some- 
times turns his attention to poetry. The following verses are 
his : — 

“ How that I have experienced the sweetness of love’s 
sorrow 

I enjoy a thousand bui’sts of weeping for every laugh of 
mine.” 

A quatrain. 

“ Where is love ? Bor my inner self is dark as the darkest 
night : 

The secrets of Gbd are hidden from my understanding. 

It may be that love will lead me to them, but, if not, 

Then is the end of my journey far indeed from my lame 
efforts.” 

Another quatrain. 

«. If a poet form the intention of eulogizing thy greatness. 

His thoughts are imprisoned in his mind by the weightiness 
of the subject. 

In thy reign strife has so disappeared from our midst 
That the flame sympathizes with the cotton in its con- 
stancy.” 2 

1 Mir ‘Abdn-’Hah is mentioned in the Am (i, 103) as one of the renowned 
caligraphers of the age. 

2 i e. even the flame of the caudle sympathizes with the wick. 
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CLXI Viqi‘1 op HieIt. 1 2 * 

His name is Ibn * All, and he was m the emperor’s service. 

The follow iug verses are by bun — 

“ Thy blow is not fun owed fiom coquetry 
The ocean of thy beauty is rising m billows, and this is the 
reason of those fin rows 

Thou ait still intoxicated with the wino of coquetry 
As is evident, my daik beauty, from thy auogance 
Why, like the candle, should I bung the fire of my heait to 
my tongue ^ ' 

Since its file is clearly to be sceu in the fieiy sighs winch I 
heave 

TVhat need is tlieie of the new moon on the night of ’Id 
To thee, fiom the opening m whose sleeve the new moon is 
appaienfcP” 

“ Her two mby lip3 have between them the water of life 
True it is that whenever two who are friends to the death 
come togetliei there is ever a life between them ” 8 

“As no dust settles on the mirror so my lieait is vexed by 
nobody 

For I have ceased to hope for manhood fiom the people of 
this age ” 

“ Happy is that state of intoxication which leads mo eniap- 
tui ed to thee 

And is so deep that I cannot be removed from thy street ” 


1 The yabog/t mentions IbnfAh ubder the ta^alluf of Vdsiqi but gives 
no inform ition regirding him The one duplet of his there quoted is not 
quoted heie, so that it cannot be determined whether the Ynsqi of tlie 
Tabaqat is the Yaqi i here mentioned , but Y isiq‘i is nob tmprob ibly a copyist’s 
error for V aqi i 

2 »« whenevei two such friends meet there is ftlw«ys between them the 

thought th it enoh is prepared to give his life for the other. 

66 


383 
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“ All at once I have become the' whirlwind of the valley of 
grief, J 

On account of my evil passions I am become a vagabond in 
the world.” _____ 

* The taIe of n H o rief woe has passed all bounds, 

Love has come upon me and has made me his own from head 
to foot.” 

CLXV. Vafa‘1 of Isfahan. 1 

He was for some time in Kashmir, and then come to Labor and 
was with Zain Khan Kuka . 2 The following verses are his : — 

' Knock at the door of the heart fa the middle of the night, 
for when the day appears 
All other doors are opened, but this door is shut.” 

“ The real dearth of fidelity is this, that the lovely ones of this 
age. 

Set out the well-spread table and then drink the heart’s 
blood of the guest.” 


OLXVI. HamdamI. 

He is Mirza Barkhurdar, 3 who has the title of Khan-i-Alam. 

1 According to the At-i shfrada-yi-Azari~V aftVi belonged to the ‘ Imiidiyyah 
Kurds, and was brought up at Isfahan. His quatrains are good. Daghistani. 
calls him a Turk and says tliafc lie was at first an ironer of clothes. Fioni a 
defect in one of his eye.s he was called Vafd'i-yi-Jcur, or the blind Yafu’ 
Daghistani adds that his impudent flattery w r as proverbial. In the dial 
(i, 592) he is thus desciibed, "He possesses sparks of taste. He wandered 
for some time in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of 
worldliness on his shoulders.’ 

2 Vide p. 327. 

3 Mirza Baikhurdiir was, in the fortieth year of Akbar’s reign, a 
commander of two hundred and fifty. II is father had beon killed in a fight 
with the Bihar rebel Dnlpat, who was afterwards caught and kept in prison 
till the 44hh year, when, on payment of a heavy plshkash he was allowed to 
return to his home. Barkhurdar, however, who wished to avenge tho death 
of his father, laid wait for him, but Dalpat managed to escape. Afcbar 
was much annoyed with Barkhurdar and impiisoned him. He was released 
after the accession of Jahangir, and in 1611 accompanied an embassy to 
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CLXI1I V*%U 

He was a f icetious and jovid linn heat nig ‘Irarj ho went on 
n pilgrimage to tho Htjaz ami thence travelled for Imlia by sea 
i ho sailors ran tho ship into a whirlpool mid disappeared in the 
bC w of annihilation, but lie reaching tho shorn of safety, entered 
the dominions of (Ibrahlmt Qiifh ^huh 1 2 of the Dnknn There 
he engaged m a wrestling bout, with one of tho wrestlers of that 
country, and th*xw hun I ho wrestler’s comrades, actuated by 
iui) and rancour, put home poison into VntU*s eup Tho talas 
tropho of Ins death occurred in hll 977 (\D 150 J 70 ) The 
following \ crave »ro quoted at» a met lonal of him — 

' Mj lieirt goes ward) along its road and I fe *r 
That wmo sot row is following it 


My darling, thou art htcomo fo harsh tempt red 

That no ono can suipiss thto in hardiness of temper 

CLXIV \ tgCrl or Hiuir 

lie was originally known ns Mir Wt ir l tie prttehtt ) and 
w »s a mtire of 11 idaUjHjati He held sluinig^mectuigs fo« 
pleaching The following \ cij.es uru Ins — 

“ 1 hough my head becumo tho elust of thy path ami bo earned 335 
away on the bretzo 

It is impossible that tho thought of thy Into should lease my 
memory ' 

14 My heart is disturbed, ns nro thy treshts m the brte/o , 

Thou hast not undonooicn tho sinnllcst 1 knot tu my stung 
of dilhculiicn " 

1 lbrlhim Qulb S) ih (A U 15t0 J&SO) wos.tlio fouith Vug of ilia Qu|b 
rjialn dynasty or Golkondn 1 * /« JhitortC Inn hurt* of the Ihee n, be 
31s j ir T W Hmg jp 01,217,230 

2 Tl era is a piny upon words hero winch cannot ho reproduced in * 
translation Ilia words end of a hair ) aro tuod to describe* at y thitif, 
very small 
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C LX VII. Hajri. 1 2 3 

He is descended from his holiness Shaikh Jam, (may God 
ballon’ his tomb). He was very pious, chaste, and pore, and bad 
an angel, c disposition. He has compiled a divan consisting of 
five thousand couplets. The following verses are some of the 
products of his genius : — 

A quatrain. 

“ 0 ftose to whose skirt no hand can reach 
We love Thy name and are intoxicated by Thy perfume ! 

This is the marvel, that Thou art present and yet absent, 2 
from our midst 

7 Thou art invisible, yet all that is visible is from Thee ! ” 

An ode. 

“ It is the singer of the morning, joy-diffusing, that awakens 
desire in our hearts 

The nightingale of ear ly morn is welcomed as an intimate to 
the assembly of the Rose. 

Become by the height of love’s good fortune the huma 3 of the 
lote-tree of Paradise 

For the garden and the scenery of tin's village (the world) 
oppress, the spirits. 

Wash thy mouth with the water of repentance from the dregs 
of thy sins, 

For thy life has been spent in transgression and the time for 
restraint lias come, 

Put on the breastplate of worship, for, ambushed by thy 
life’s way, 

The robbor of thy time stands to meet thee, 

With his blood-shedding sword in his hand. 

1 This poet is not mentioned in the Ain or in the gabaqat. Mr. BJoch- 
mann, referring, on p. 622 of vol. i of the Am, to another poet bearing the same 
akhallus, styles him ‘ Hijrl.’ I prefer to connect the takhallm with-^ 

(hajr) rather than with Sy?** (hijrat). 

2 i.e. invisible. This quatrain is Sftffi-istic The Rose is Go . 

3 Vide p. 311 note 2. In this ode again the ‘ Rose ' is God. 
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He is the sou of llamdam Beg 1 who was one of the famous <nnirs 
of bis late majesty. Haradami is well known for his bravery and 
Ins goodness of disposition Ho used to occupy Imnself with 
poetry The following couplet is his — 

“See my heart, winch 1ms on every pait of it a fiesh seal 
caused by lore’s madness , 

It is ati ocem of grief and eveiywlieie in it there is a 386 
in 1ml pool of blood.” 

In imitation of that gh azal of A^afi’s, which begins — 

“ Jly slay ei closes her eyes at my dying gasp 3 

Until ray heart longs with regiet to catch her gaze ” 

He wrote, by the emperor's ordei , tlio following — 

“The arrow of that Blayei came and passed through my 
heait, 

And the scar lcmains on my lieait till the day of resurrec- 
tion ” 

Shaikh Faizi, at the time when tins gbazal was under discuss- 
sion at Agra, wiote the following — 

“ Place thy foot on it (my heart), s “0 slayer, as I gasp m 
death, 

That thus I may have an opportunity of kissing thy foot.” 

• At this time (Faizi) produced many gfrazils of this sort fiom 
his divan and dressed them up to suit the emperor's taste 8 

Persia The emhissy returned in 1620 and B irkhurdar was made a 
commandei of five thousand On ghHlijiihun’s accession he was made 
governoi of Bihar and a comm nnler of six thousand, but Was very Boon 
removed from Bihar In 1632 he was pensioned off as ho was otd and given 
to opium, and recoived an nnnnil pension of one lakh of rupees He died a 
natural deith at Agi a Vide Am % Akbau, i 512 

1 According to fcho Am i-Akbart (i, 465) Buklinidlr's father avns 
Abdu r-Uilunnii Duldai Ilaindnm Beg was aj parently his title Duldai 

is the nnrae of a biam li of the Barlas tribe 

2 I am not e itisfied with the leading of this verse I believe that the 
text is corrupt nr thnl some context is leqnued to convey the exact meaning' 
or that it is an example of Finn’s peculiar Persian 

3 The subject of this sentence is not expt eased ’I be sentence may 
refer to Uamdaml, but its contemptuous tone suggests that Faizf i 8 
indicated 



ULeio.se, perchance, came to the i ose-garden from beneath 
my beloved's arm 

Lor it lias the sweet perfume of her shift.” 


Whose spell-casting eyes 'have once more fluttered my heart? 
Whose ringlets,, diffusing ambergris, have once more become 
the chain for my madness of fove ? ” 


“ 1 fear that my hard-hearted love will wreck the affairs of my 
soul. 

Oh, may nobody have a love so hard-hearted as mine ! ” 


“ Who am I, fallen in the dust at her door ? A helpless one, 
A hopeless one, a friendless one, a destitute one.” 

“ Ah, vagrant heart, thou hast chosen thy place in the dust at 
her door ! 

Thou hast found a good place for thyself.” 

“ If thou desirest faithful friends. 

I swear by thy fidelity that none is more faithful than I.” 

“ Desirous of being with thee for an age I have sought lo - be 
with thee, 

When I found that I could not be with thee I accustomed 
myself to thy absence.” 


CLXVIir. Hashim. 

♦ 

He was that Muhammad Hashim who was mentioned 1 2 in 
connection with Bniram Khan, the Khankhanan. He was 389 
brother’s son to Maulana Shah Muhammad Unsi. s He wrote 

1 Vide vol. ii (text), p. 41, where Hashim is mentioned as having sold to 
Bairam Khan for 60,000 tankas, a sum afterwards increased to 100,000 
tankas, an ode which Bair.am afterwards palmed off as his own. Hashim 
is there described as ‘ Hashim! of Qandahar.’ 

2 Possibly Maulana Shah Muhammad of Shtibabad, one of Akbar S trans- 
lators. Vide Ahi-i-Akban, i, 106, 540 and Badftonl, Vol. ii, text 595, 590- 
whare he is described as a man of depraved mind. 
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Make not this mu ith two doore a palace for tbino 
abiding 

For btnfo makes rents in its walls and tlio wind of death is 
keen, 

Hasan Hajn m beauty of veiso and in tlio waj of perfection 

Is the disciple of the wise man of Shiraz and of the saint of 

Tabriz." 1 - 

“ Sweet is the season of winter, csp»emllj in the spring-time 
of jouth 

If tho rose of joy blossoniN from the cup of wine ’ 

“ Happy was that night when tho sheet of the tavern was our 
resting place. 

And the splendour of the cup-biarex’a foim was tho lamp of 
tho assembly 

Tho breezo of re-union with the Beloved gavo us fresh lifo, 

0 1 it would havo been difficult to h\o under tho baud of 
separation ” 

“In tho morning, tlio time foi tlio ioso and tho splendour of 
tho tulip, 

Tlio voice of tho lmgdovo broughtsubtlohntb? to our lois ” 388 


“31 y lodging is in tho stiect of disgisee. 

Its dooi is lomoved and it* wall is mined ” 

“ Yestciday I had a desue foi tho holj temple and made nij 
vvay to the ioso gaiden, 

, I went and walked mound 2 my loved ono’s lodging " 


t ‘ Tim saint of labriz' is Mnnlani J ilnlu d dm i Hum! iho identity 
of * tho wise man of Rhiraz ’ is not so coi tain llo may have been Sa'di Or 
ITnfir prob ibly the latter 

2 the ceremonial circQmnmbalation pei formed around the JTa'bah 

at ilahkah. 
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1 bou didst say 1 Die then of the pain of love for me ; ’ 
it is an age since I hare been dying of this love.”* 

It has been said before that the Zhankhanan, Bairam Khan 

bought one of his ghazals for a ZffAA of tankas. The ode was that 
which began. 

Who am I P one who has dropped from his hand the reins of 
his heart. 

And has fallen by the hands of his heart in the road of 
grief.” 

His death occurred in the city of Lahor, in A H 972 ( A D 
1564-65). 

Conclusion. 


This is the account of some of those poets, most of whom were 
contemporary with the author and were writing during the time 
in which he was writing, and whose divans are current in this 
age and are circulated as examples. As for those who have leapt 
from the net of this memoir and are here neither described nor 
indicated by casual mention, I make them over to those who 
shall hereafter set foot in the plain of existence, for this series 
(of poets) is as endless as the Burh&n-i-Tatbiq l , and to compre- 
hend them all within the limits of one age, or one short space of 
time is beyond the limits (of any capacity) and beyond the ex- 
tremity (of its powers). 

A masnavi. 

'f 

“ Two couplets one day seared my heart, 

As the singer was chanting them to his guitar 

Many Junes, Decembers, and Aprils 

Will come after we have become dust and bricks, 

"While those tvlio are now invisible to me 
391 Will come and pass over my dust. 

Praise be to God ! My pen, in its atrabiliousness, has, like a 
madman, dealt drily and coolly with everybody, and^ has poured 
out from the cup of its heart every drop of black bile wine 

1 I take this to be the name of a book. The words mean • the demon* 
t ration of comparison.’ 
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poet } sometimes under the nimc of Sama i and s metimes undei 
that of Vafi but at last settled on tlie poetical name (Hashim) 
which is now given to him He hid most excellent taste in 
poetry The following veises are his — 

‘ O turtle dove, whatever thou bowailest in the gaiden 

Thou must surely be thinking on her cypiess lil e foim 

Lil e a sparrow I am caught in thy snaie, 

And thou neither slayest noi leleasest me 

“ I wander m the gar leu when thv fice is not befoie me 
shedding tears of the colour of tulips, 

I sit beneath each lose and tears of blood stream from mj 
eyes 

In my grief for thee I am filled with blood as a flask is 
filled with wine, and I desire 

To pour out at thy banquet like wine the blood with which I 
am filled 

I shed not terns from my eyes except on the dust at thy 
door , 

How shall I poui forth my honour in the dust at every 
door 9 

Remembeimg her wheat coloured face I sow in the plot of 
desire 

The grams of my tears which are the seeds of love’s 
madness 

I, Hashim, like the wine flask, shed every moment led teais 
while I sigh like an organ thinking on hei wine colouieil 

1>P’ 

It is not thy mole, O silver bodied one that casts its reflec 
tion in the wine 

It is the pupil of my eye, dtownei in my heart’s blood ’ 

A quatrain 

“ O thou whose ringlets aie the fetters of my love sick heart, 

I am disti acted by those two nnglets like ambergris m coloui 390 
and pei fume 
67 



is in fcho position of that beast » which shall come forth as 

QQO i 16 1 llS r Slgn ° f tllG Jucl ° menfc Da J, for ifc Stamps on the fore- 
heads of the circumstances of the folk of this last age the words 

‘this one is a Muslim,’ or ‘this one is an infidel,’ exalting some to 
God's mercy and setting apart others as accursed, and the saying 
of the prophet (may God bless and assoil him,) is clear on this 
point, ‘0 God, I have not blessed in my prayers any but him 
whom Thou hast blessed, and I have not cursed in my cursings 
any but him whom Thou hast cursed.” It is related that that 
chief of the prophets (may God bless and assoil him while the sun 
anti the moon shall rise) invoked curses on the polytheistic ‘Arabs 
and on the chiefs of the Quraish, and particularly on one 
mentioned by name, for a whole month after he had been 
slandered 2 by the wicked, and said, ‘0 God, curse the infidels, 
who stray from Thy way, who make Thy prophet a liar, and who 
slay Thy saint3. Thou art Lord of this world and the next. 

0 God, preserve me in safety, and join -me to the pious /’ And, 
since the end is but a return to the beginning, there is, in these 
days when the faith is exiled (for ‘ the faith appears as a 
stranger, and verily, it has become as it appeal’s’) every occasion 
for the constant recital of the following prayer, ‘0 God, assist 
him who assists the religion .of Muhammad and forsake him who 
forsakes the faith of Muhammad ! ’ 

The author of the Mirsadu-l-'Ibad 5 four hundred years ago 
uttered his complaint and said : 

“ 0 kings of the earth, hasten, all of you, 

That you may catch the perfume which is all that is left of 

the faith ! 

1 able, the beast which, according to the Musalmans.. is to come 
forth as the first sign of the coming Judgment Day, touching the believers 
With the stuff of Moses and marking the faces of the infidels with the seal o 

Solomon. . 

2 The text has MS. (A) has 'T luch il PP ears to be thC 

COr "r;hat I have been unable to find mention of this boo^ 
the name of its author. . The meaning of the title is a hig >way oi 

aervunts.’ 
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had in its spot of ougmal un 1 2 3 * and given foith fiom tho columns* 
of its fingers all that camo to its tongue, so that (I am not suio) 
what thoso who como after no will saj when, in then stitch foi 
treasuro 5 thoj lmvo hastened * m the ti neks of tho crons* fcit of 
this impudent (pen), 1 or what answei I bIiiII guo in tcspcct of 
ill my idlo gossip. I fear that in accordance with tho sajmg, 
rhou slmlt bo treated an thou host treated othci i* the} will dttl 
with mo as I lnvo dealt with these poets 

“ Thou hast called tno a promibo-hroakcr, but I ft u 
That this accu.Mi.Uoa, mil he laid to th} cliat go an the dav of 
resurrection '* 

But there is hero a subtlo distinction if tho discriminating 
neglect it not, and it is this, that I ha\o apportioned on log} and 
execration according to tho c mon of tho unmistak ihlo sacred 1 in 
and havo bestowed piai&o and blamo in nceordiinco with ni} /c il 
for tlio faith, and ni} else is similar to that of tho boor who 
entered a corap my seated at table and began to e it without an} 
icgard to tho others, and collected all tho dishes round himself 
One of tho company said, ‘Sir, who uro you, and wh} do jou 
thus intrude upon us ? ’ llorcplnd, ‘lain v lurk, and I am a 
servant of tho daroghu , 6 ami I am liungi} ' But if othci s, besides 
m}self, should bo jealous foi tho faith I shall not x-osont tl on 
cilticism, may, rather, in} hfo is a sacnfico for thoso people who 
shall apprise mo of my faults But if tho} bo not jealous foi tho 
faith let them hang then heads nml hold then peico, fot in 
troth tho bird of m} pen, with its sliaip bill mil its sublime 


1 (vuiiaihl) the black spit of origin tl mu wli li tlio Mimlin i« 

beliavo to bo in every heart » 

2 ‘ruled cola i ns 

3 Tho text lisa and 113 ( i) tins i f i eubci of which e tn I 

make sense tho lciding of MS (11), „i«cu ns a vauui t m tl o text 

is correct 

* Tho text has Tl o variant 8Ai)e given m the text on th 

authority of IIS (B) is corroct 

6 ^ ^ Tlio letter 8 at the oi d of 8^1* is not in tlio text 

* Prefect of a town or village In India, a police officii 
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able, .confirming the truth of the verse, 4 These an- they who 
have purchased error at the price of true direction'; but then- 
traffic hath not been gainful, 1 1 I am convinced that the people of 
succeeding generations who shall see their false fables and nil 
their unprofitable prolixity will, in accordance with the saving 
‘he who hears dispenses with the 'solution of his d ilium] ties,* 
with another class of men, regretful not in the least, he per- 
plexed, and will expect and await (something else), and thete- 
fore, that the veil may be drawn aside, it is incumbent on me, 
who am acquainted with some, at least, of iho a hairs narrated. 

394 and have even been intimately connected with these transaction-., 
to place on record what I have seen and what 1 have hoard, for 
my evidence regarding these things is that of an eve-whiie-s who 
is certain of yvhat he relates, and does not spring from mere 
supposition and guess-work (‘ and when can ihut which b braid 
resemble that which is seen ?) in order that, on the one hand, my 


record may bean expiation of the writings, 2 past and prc-mS, 
which I have been compelled and directed to underrate, mid, <>u 
the other, right may be proved to be on the side of the Mudim*-* 
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Islam lias gone fiom youi hands, and yo heed it not , 

Infidelity has captured the world, and ye sleep 1 ” 

Fox s iking the custom of authors, who have in respect of each 
of then woiks of whatever soit, a handled hopes of favour from 
the ago and fiom the people of the age, nnd, having dedicated a 
work to somebody, make it a means of being admitted to the 
intimacy of l mgs, of begging for rounds, and of attaining their 
objects I, without desire ox expectation (of matenal gam but) 
seeking aid fiom God, trusting in Him, and fiunly laying hold of 393 
tho skirt of his universal fivour and Ins houuty well 1 nown 
in bjgone times ha\e placed these, my first fruits on tho dish of 
speech menly fot the sake of virtuosos among those to come, who 
may bo desu us of, and anxious foi, information regai dm g oui 
times, that haply its flavoux may please the palaUs of their souls, 
and also that some zelish fiom the raoisels on the tible of then 
favour may becomo the lot of the palate of the compiler of the 
woik, who is as it were, their gaideuer 

If thou dunk wine pour a di aught out on tho giound, 

Fen not that sm which carries some gam to others 1 
*1 shall now explain what it was that originally led mo to 
collect these fragments 3 Since a complete levolution, both in 
legislation nnd in manners, greater than any of which there is any 
recoid foi the past thousand yeais, has taken place m these days, 
and every wnter who has had tho ability to lecord events and to 
write two connected sentences has for tho sake of flattering the 
people of this age, or foi feat of them, oi by leason of Ins jgnoi 
ance of matters of f nth, oi of his distance fiom court, or for his own 
selfish ends, concealed the truth, and, having bartered his faith 
foi wot 111) piofit, and right guidince for enor, lias adorned false 
hood with thp semblance of tiutb, and distorted and embellished 
infidelity and pernicious tiash until they have appealed to be laud 

t t e pom a draught on tho gro »nd tl at ti ose who aro de id and 
turned to dust n ay bei efit by it ’ Tl e conceit is a favourite o« o an oi g 
Peisi in p >et3 and occurs m the ‘ tomb soi g of Hafi? (< tie 43J Jarrett 0 edi 
tion), and frequently in tl e qaatiams of ‘Umm 1 Khayyam 
2 Literally potsherds 
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meu * he pe0ple ' of t,lis ' TOrf i set their faces towards tl le 

resurrection. 

And raise their heads in bewilderment from the dost 
Captured, by their evil fate, in disobedience . , 

Their faces blackened with shame for their sins, 

.When, m that confusion, in the heat of the . Resurrection 
. -Day, / . 

I he rocks shall become water from the fierceness of the sun’s 

. • 


When there shall not be, in all that plain full of grief 
Any refuge but the shadow of*the Most, Hio-li, 

Of Tliy bounty, 0 Creator, Lord of many claims, . 1 
Cast the shadow of Thy favour on mydiead 1 
When the balance of justice is brought into the midst 
And the deficiency and excess of all shall be made apparent. 
When I shall have in my company mountains of sin,.’. 

Beside which the mountains shall seem no larger than, a blade 
of grass, . 

It is not impossible to Thine illimitable mercy • ' , 

To weigh down the scale of my obedience : 

In that place of fear and confusipn 

When the records of each one’s aqts shall fly open ( , 

And my record shall be so black , ' ’ ! ‘ , , 

That it will be impossible to enter qmy fresh sin therein, 
Wash my record with the eloucl of. Thy clemency, \ 

And, by that washing, raise me. to honour: 

When the fire of hell shall leap forth as a banner 
To draw to itself all the people of tfie world , 

Pour, of Thy grace, some water on my fire . ( 

And bring me forth purified from that fire. 

When over hell the narrow bridge 1 shall appear 


1 J-l-xz!) ( as-siril ) the bridge over the midst of hell, which is hero graph- 
ically described", must be passed by all after the Judgment: Muhammad 
and his Muslims will, with God’s aid, pass rapidly over its path,- narrower 
and sha. per than.- the edge of a knife, but the unbelievers following them, 
Will lose their footing, and fall through the briars, which hedge it ... on 
either side, into the flames of hell. 



(bm justice, be nothing but mere boosting a till vaunting, which 
iro repugnant to refined natures, and so far am I from vain*gIorj 
nod pride m this mitter that I am ashamed of them, mid if I 
should attempt mu lofty flights legal ding them this base com of 
mine, tins worthless and contempt iblo merchandise, mj fault) and 
mapprtci ited ntjlc, is sufficient to refute and filsifj in) claim 
In these matters nobod) knows, mo as well is I know ui)self 

A Story by tny o) 1 toiat 
A fox said to a came), ‘O uncle, 

Tell mo trul) w hence you coino 

lhe camel lophul, * Lo, I coino from tho bith 395 

Wheio I have bathed mj limbs in w »tu hot and cold 
lhe fox said, * You have fino pr of of wlmt )ou su 
For both jour forelegs and joui hindlegs are vtrj dutj 
It is now high tirao for me to raiso the hand of ^application to 
tho court of that Providence who l icks nothing ami w bo cherishes 
his servuuts, and to ask of Him that which shall bo most 
expedient for me, although His glorious m ijeitj is fettered bj no 
expcdicucj I shall therefoio conclude with tho f dlowmg suppli 
citious, which ire free from ail spaciout>ue>s and eluboi ition, md 
atu (therefore) not fiu from thoassui vncoof a favourable answti 

Supjrticatioiis 

0 King, look upon us with tho ojo of accoptanco and mcicy ' 

0 Laid of all tilings, visible and invisible, composo us in tho 
seeking of Thy will, and icmovo from our waj, and front tlio waj 
of all Muslims, all disunion, disquiet and perplexity 1 Bestow 
Ihy pat Ion and forgiveness on us m oui timo Lot Thj 
gracious favour and guidance both impel and lead us Deliver us 
not up into tho bands of our own disunion, and Icavo us not 
to ouisolves, neither entrust us with ourselves, but pi estiva us 
from our own wickedness, and bring our affairs mul those of all 
■Muslims to a happy conclusion in Thj paidon and acceptances 
Pardon what wo have dono m tho past and piese\ vo us from vvlnt 
wo would do in tho future 
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atantly hidden under the prefect!™ „f GoU's guardians!™, wiJf 
receive the ornament of acceptance,, and no damage Will reaoll 
fr om the evil eyes of squinting (rogues) of varying degrees,, and 
the hands of impotent (foes) will fail to reach the skirt of the 
beauty of this creature of my wit, and whoever is not admitted to 
the knowledge of its secret will remain disappointed. 

A. thousand thanks to the God of the world. 

For that I have entrusted my jewel to one who can appraise- 
jewels. ' 1 


It was the intention of my languid and secretive 2 3 heart and 
my wearied mind to gather together the “ Key to the History of 
Kashmir* and the histories of the Kings of Gujarat, Bengal and 
Sind, with an account of the wonders of India, and to have them 
bound together intone volnme with this, but that stuff did not 
match this, for silk must be joined with silk. Therefore, on 
Friday, the twenty-third of the month Jamfuti’u-s-Snni A.H. 
100-1. (March 5, A.D. 1595) I shortened the rope of prolixity and' 
contented myself with writing this much. I composed the 
following verses with the object of giving, in an enigma, the date 
of its completion : — 

Thanks he to God, by whose clemency this Selection 4 h as- 
arrived at completion 

When I sought the date of it from my heart (my heart)- 
replied 

(It is) a selection whiqh has no second.' 

Praise he to God whose assistance has enabled me to complete- 
it, and blessings and peace he on the best of mankind, our lord 


1 Badaoni here does not hesitate bo attack the highest. 

2 The text here has (satir) ‘a butcher,’ or 1 butcherly,’ which- 

ia kes no sense. MS. (A) has yU {satir) which I have t«anslated. Badaom 
pparently refers again to his intention of keeping his book a secret. 

3 This was, apparently, the History of Kashmir, based on that of 
alia Shih Muhammad of ShahabM, admit Badaom, by Allbars order, 

.vowi in A D 1591. fide voh ii, text, p. 374. 

4 The letters of the word (‘selection’) have the following 

dues, 1+50 + 400+600+1 + 2 = 1054. If we subtract the value of t 
cond ’letter, 50, we obtain the date 1004. • 



And the people shall raise a shout for jov, 1 * * * * * * 
I hat bi ldge, long as the dark nights of separation, 
Soul-melting as tlio sighs from lovers’ health, 

Nanowei than a ban, 

Darkei than the smoke of the night of sepaiation, 

Sharper than a sharp cutting sword. 

Shooting foitli tongues of flame like hell file, 

If Thou take me not by the hand, woe is me, 

Toi the nethermost pit of hell will be my place 1 
[ bung no goods with me but hope, 

0 God, make me not hopeless of forgiveness ’ 

Praise be to God, and thanks, that after all this smearing 
•of nyself with the smoke of the midnight lamp and all fins fever 
of the biain I have gained freedom from this hasty work Ah, 
how much disti action have I not suffered at the hands of these 
ttonbled times befoie this valuible coin of time (to complete my 
tv Oik) and this priceless jewel (tho work itself) was obtained 
Please God tins work will, for a while, be preserved fiom the 
tieacheiy of lack of preset vation, 8 of faithlessness, or of ewl 
gu udianship, aud will thus be safeguarded from the picking and 
stealing of the ignorant cutpurses of this age, and, being con- 

1 kkio Joy does not, at first night', appear to be an emotion suitable 
to the occasion The moaning may be either that men will be overjoyed to 
seo that hell Is bridged at all, or that tho devils in hell will rejoice to see 
that tho bridge is so perilous, 

8 Badaoni bere declares his intention of keeping tl is work, the Jfitn- 
t ■ Uiohv. t TautriLk a secret Ilig anxiety that it should not become known 
during bis life tune will be easily understood by anybody who has read it 
Ho designed it to be a countei blast, in tho interests of Islam, to the writings 
of Abu 1 Fnzl a id bis elder brother Faizi, who had borne the chief part m 
leading Akbar into the niths of religions speculation and had so far unc 
coeded in Ipiding him away from orthodox} as almost to persuade him that 

ho was God Accra ding to a statement in the Jftr’afa l l Alam tho book w»s 

n i>de publio daring the reign of J ihangn, who showed Ins displeasure bv 

disbelieving the statement of Badaonrs children that they had not known 

of its existence Hadaom s work was certainly not known in A H lO-ii 

(4 D 10(0) the tenth rear of Jahangir’s reign, in which year the Ma'atir » 

RjiAimr was written, whose author complains of the w ant of a history besides 
tho yabogat and the Albnmama. 
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Muhammad, and on his family, and on his great companions, till 
the Day of Resimeetion. 


The End 


Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta 
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Irij , 41, 

Irvan, 338 n 3 
•Isa, Shaikh, of Agra, 188 
•Isamu d din, Mulla. of Isfaruin, 
210, 213, 214, 248, 

Isauli, 34 

IsfahSn, 149, 258, 318 *> 2, 351, 
367, 463 n 3, 508, 520 
Isfarnm, 210, 213 

Islji!q«i Iv»ku, Shnikji, of Lahor, 
j 85, 80, 87, 217 
| *Ishql Kli«n, MnulSnii, 384, 385 
Isifim Shmkh, seo Salim, Shaikh 
| Ialfin, Shaikh, Salim, Shaikh 
t Isma'il MaulnnS, the ‘ \rab, 188 
* Isma il Maulana, of Ucch 48, 157 
Ism&'il I, Shah, Safavl, 93, 148, 
476 n 2 

Ismail If, Shah Safavl 190,191, 
287 n 7 

kmu'il, ShaiMi, 44, 181 
• Irmat * Anbujii, 114 
ItLiluhatii '« $ u fly yah, 11 n 4, 12 n 
5, II rt 1, 17 n 7, 44 n 4, 07 n 
4, 75 n 9 

‘Itubi, Sayyid Muhammad of 
Najaf, 380,381, 382, 383. 

Itaw a, 333 n 1 


J 

Jabal i ‘Amili, 191 
Ja‘far, 145 
Ja'Iar, Ahadt, 495 
Ja‘far, Sayyid, of HirSt, 298, 

Ja'far Beg, Qazvmi, Asaf Khan II, 
299,300, 301, 429 n 1 
Jahln Shah, Mirza, 265 
Jahangir, Nuru ’d din* Muhammad, 
the Emperor, 18 « 5, 137 n 4, 
149, 150 n 2, 193 n 4, 198 n 3, 


211 »2, 232 nn 1, 3, 237 nn 2, 
3, 4, 243 n 2, 203 n 4, 274, 299 n 
3, 315 » 3 327 n 2, 337 n 2, 
367 n 3, 370, 403 n 4, 429 » 1, 
444 n 3, 463 n 3, 480, 494 n 3, 
498 n 1, 520 n 3, 535*n 2. 

Jaipur, 161 n 4, 278 n 3 
Jala ir clan, 454 n 1 
Jalal, the Physician, 227 
Jalai, Maulana, of Tala, 157, 
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Khurasan, i 10, 125, 302 n 1, 319 
n 5, 333 n 4, 353 n 3, 337 n 5, 
439 ft 4, 440 n 3, 430. 

Khurda, 340 n 4. 

KJiurram, Sultan, 337 n 2. 

Khasrav. 359, 423. 

Kbusrav, Amir, 233, 261, 357 ft 
423 n 4, 413. 

Khusrav u Shinn, 41 1 n 1 . 

Khasrav:, 315. 

Sigurd, 3IulJa, 407 n 1. 

Kihrasvr order, 151. 

Klj, 323. 


j Kim iyd’ u-s-Safadah, 7 . 

] Kirman, 242 rt 1. 
i Kisa’f, 191. 

i 

| Koch, river, 104. 
j Kokuwal, 345, 350. 
j Kolab, 270. 

} Kucik- Beg, 475, 476, 477. 

Kufa, 20 ft 1. 

Kola hi, Afzal Khan, 438. 
Kilmbhulmer, see Kumbhalgajh. 
j Kumbhalgajh, 420. 
j KCrnish, 193, 374 n 5. 


Ladan, lliyah Shaikh, of Dihll, 91, 
123. 

Labor, 47 n 4, 56, 60, 78, So, 86, 
59, 98. 120, 133, 134, 13S, 144, 
14/, lo3, loo, loo 7: 3, lo9 ft 1, 
166, 168, 171 ft 1, 176, 191, 194, 
199, 202, 215, 217, 231, 235, 
253, 273, 2S7 ft 7, 323, 361, 3S3, 
384, 390, 392 tt 1, 419, 438, 441, 
472, 520, 526. 

Lakimau, 27, 31 ft 3, 32, 34 ft 4, 
38, 41, 42, 43, 103, 104, 106, 108, 
134, ISO, 334 ft 4. 

Laila, 244, 433. 

Laii-d u Main zin , 411 n 1, 44 9, 498 

Si 1 . 


La‘li, La-1 Beg, 441 . 
j Lane, E., Modern Egyptians, 13 
j n 2. 

■ Langah tribe, and dynasty, 89, 410. 

! _ _ 

Lanstan, 329 n 1. 

Lashkar Khan, Khurasan i, 336. 
Laira’ih, by Jam!, 180, 444. 
iAlavaii, 511 31 1. 

Lisatm-IrGhaib, the, 303. 

Livra'I, PIrzada, 440, 441. 
Lonkaran, Raja, 278. 

Lubbu-' t-Taicarilrh, 463 n 3. 
Lucknow, see Lakhnau. 

Ludhiana, 144, 145. 

Lutil, the Astrologer, 442. 
Lut;fu- : llah, Hakim, of Gllan, 237. 


hi. 


Ma‘5riju- 'n-Nubuwah, 147. 
Ma’asiri Bahhni, 262 71 1, 322 n 1, 
439 71 1, 473 n 1, 495 n 3, 50& 7: 
1, 512 ft 1, 535 » 2. 
Ma'aiiru-l-Umara, 198 ft 4, 254 n 2. 


i 


hlaclhwara, 254 n 2. 
Madad-irMa l a§h, 6ft 2, 75. 
Ma‘dmu-‘ IrAjhar, 493 ft 1. 
Madlnah, 19 ft 4, 20, 127, 167, 168, 
173, 214, 268, 355 n 3. 
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Kablr, Shaikh, son of Mir Munaw- 
war, 158, 159. 

Kabul, 65, 99, 137, 192, 213, 215, 
237, 242, 244, 250, 257, 263 n 4, 
343, 344 » 1, 354 n 4, 355, 362 n 
1, 363, 367, » 3, 373, 376, 409, 
436 » 1, 450 n 4, 468 
Kaceh, 498 n 1. 

Kafiyyah, al , 29, 287 
Kahl, Miyan, eeo Qasim-i Kahi 
KSkorl, 41 
KSka, Shaikh, 85 
Kalan Beg, Khfija, 340. 

KSlpi, 10, 296, 342 
K&lu, Shaikh, 56 
Kamfil, Shaikh, of Alwar, 21. 
Kamfil Khfio, Gahkhar, 344 n 1 
Kamal-i-BsyabSnl, Shaikh, 137 
Kamala, the Sadr, 234 
Kamalu-’d dm Husain, MiySn, of 
Shiraz, 184, 185, 186. 188, 277, 
278 

Kamalu-’d dm Sulaiman, 19 n 1. 
Kftmba tribe. 122, 123. 

Kami, 239 n 1, aej ‘ Ala’u-’d Dau- 
lah, Mir 

Kami, of Qum, 439. 

Kamran Mirza, 308 n 2, 340 n 3, 
396 » 1,451 
Kanauj, see Qannauj. 

KSngo, 127. 

K3nt u Cola, 31 n 3, 56, GO, 103, 
134 n 3, 397. 

Kapur l-Majzub, Shaikh, of Gwo- 
liyar, 95, 96. 

Kara, 314 n 1. 

Karbala 120 n 2, 473 n 1. 
Karnagajrh, 173 n 1. 

Kamal, 174, 274. 

Karorta, 386. 

Kashan, 237 n 2, 283, 299 n 3, 302 
n 1, 3?2 


Kashghar, 344 » I. 

Kazimir, 99, 100, 200, 203, 207. 
209, 216, 265, 299 n 3 , 344 n 1, 
360, 367 , 450, 474, 483, 491, 495, 
513, 536 

KSyasths, or KSyats, 89 
Kerbela, see Karbala 
Khabushan, 227 n 2, 495. 

Khaf, see KhavSf. 

KhafI Khan, Muhammad Hashim, 
324 n 3 

Ivhairabad, 28, 45, 188 n 6 
Khaja, Mulla, 211 
Kliaja yi Ahrar, 65. 

Khaja yj-Jahan.Aminu-’d dm Mali 
mud, of Hirfit, 181, 213 r» 4, 334 
ivhujagan Kliaja, 65. 

Khan Ahmad Khan, 432 n 2 
Khan i-‘AIam, see Hamdaini 
Hiani A‘7am, see ‘Aziz ICuka, 
Mirza. 

Khan i JahSn, 166. 

Khan i*Kalan, see 'Muhammad 
Khan 

Khan l Khan fin. see Bair am Khan 
and ‘Abdu *r Rahim Khan, 
Mirza. 

Kliiin i Zaman, ‘All Quli Klian, 11 
n 2, 125, 182, 210. 228 n 2, 239, 
240, 264, 265, 314, 323, 329, 330, 
334 n 4, 361, 385, 406 n 2. 
Kliandesh, 229 n 5, 231, 263 n 4 
Khanjar Bog, 310, 314, 315, 384 
Kharazm, 151, 214, 215 n 4, 401 
Kliavaf, or Khaf, 324, 403 
Khizuna yi~* Amira, 495 n 3. 

Khizr, 133, 338 n 3, 362, 382, 427, 
481, 487. 

Khizr Klian, 293 » 2. 

Khizr Nahavandf, Agha, 302 n J 
Khokhowal, see Kokuwal. 

Kho twiil, 19 n 1. 
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Mashhad, 227 n 2, 239, 261 n 1 
254, 267, 287, 335 n 5, 341, 378, 
443, 447, 454 n 1, 465, 473 n 1 
495 n 3. 

Maslhu-’d-dln, see Abu-’l-Fath, 
Hakim. 

Masihu- ’1-Mulk, Hakim, 230. 
Mos'ud, Solar, 46. 
Ma‘sum-i-Kabuli', 12ti, 270. 
Mathura, 128. 

MaujI, Qasim Khan, of Badakh- j 
shnn, 448, 460. 

Mausii, 192. 

Mauzun, 467. 

i tawaridu-’l-KHani , 411 n 1. 

Mazharl, of Kashmir, 474. 

Mewat, 163, 310 n 3. 

Miftahu- , l-‘ Ulum, 70, 109, 124. 
Mihnatl, of Hisar, 465. 

Mihr ‘AH Silduz, 11,' 12. 

Mir BakhshI, see Asaf Khan 
• II. 

MIr-i-Kalan, Maulana, 211, 212. 

MIrak Shah, Sayyid, 115, 212. 

Mir’atu ’ l-‘Alam , 239 n 2, 240 n 3, 

254 n 2, 408 n 4, 422 n 1, 508 n 
1, 535 n 2. 

Mir'atu-’ l-Ka'inat, 239 n 2. 

■ Mirsadu-l-'Ibad, 528. 

Mlrza, Maulana, of Samarqand, 
209,210. 

Misbah, 151. 

MishJcalu ’l-Masabih, 216, 268. 
Miyanwall, 124 n 3. 

Mohan, 190. 

Montgomery District, 50 n 2. 

Moses, 486 n 1. 

Mu‘awiyah, 120 n 2. 

Mu'azzam, Khaja, 224 n 3, 246, 

466, 467. 

Mubarak, Qazi, of Gopamau, 28, 

30, 31, 188 489. 


| Mubarak, Shaikh, of Alwar, 162 
163. 

Mubarak, Shaikh, of Nagor, 75, 
110, 113 n 2, 118, 119, 120, 130, 
131, 393, n 1, 411 » 1. 

Mubarak Khan, Afghan, 267 n 1. 

I Mudaml, of Badakhshan, 461, 462* 

I Mudaml, of Hamadan, 471. ‘ 

| Muflis, Mlrza, the Uzbak, 218. 

M ufradat-i- M a ‘ stimi, 498 n 1. 
Mughbaca, see Imam!, Mir. 
Muhammad, the Prophet, 1 n 5, 4 
nn 1, 3, 20, 25 nn 1, 3, 32 n 3, 
j 39, 40 n 3, 63 n 1, 67, 69 n 5, 

| 78 n 4, S8 n 6, 90, 116, 127, 132, 

! 153, 164 n 4, 170, 195 n 1, 203, 

. 212, 283 n 4, 413, 414, 422 n 2, 

438, 464, 516 n 1. 528, 532, 537. 
Muhammad, Amir Sayyid, 209. 
Muhammad, Maulana, the Mufti, 
215. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, the 

• • 

Weaver, see Film. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, of 
Amroha, 120, 121. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, of Jaun- 
pur, 10, 74. 76, 77, 83, 110, 111. 
Muhammad,- Shaikh (brother of 
Badaoni), 31, 34, 40. 

Muhammad, Shaikh (father of 
Shaikh Sa‘di), 42. 

Muhammad, Shaikh, of Bahroc, 

134. 

Muhammad, Shaikh, of Dihll,474, 

475. 

Muhammad, Shaikh, of Syria, 191, 

192. 

Muhammad, al-Ahji, 84. 

Muhammad Khan, Mir, Khan-i- 
Kalan, 396, 450 n 2, 471, 494. 
Muhammad Asgkar, see Ashraf 
Khan. 
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Mahcibharata, the, 173, 350, 422, n 
1, 530 n 2 

Alahdavl sect, 10 » 3, 11, 53 nl, 
74, 77, 84, 110, 111, 118 n 2 
Alahdi, the Imam, 58 n 2, 74, 77, 
84, 110, 111, 283 » 4 
Mahdi, HSji, of Lahor, 78, 157 
Mahdi Qasim Khan, 293 n 3 
Mahiatl, of HfrBt, 494 
Alahmands, 327 n 2 
Alahraud, of Ba^akhwSn 283 nl, 
285, 287 

Alahmud, Alir, tho Munnh % . seo 
AlahwT 

Mahmud, Sultan of Ghazni 46 n 
6,251 

Mahmud l PiyBru, Malik, 197, 
198 

Mahmud l Surkh, Mulla, 213 
Mahmud, Shaikh labnzi 
Mahmud iGilam, Shaik]>, 70 n 7, 
210 n 6, 211 nl 
Mahmud Beg 408 n 4 
Mahmud Khan, 75, 77 
Mahmudiyyah sect, see Basokh 
warn sect 

M&hru, Mir Savyid, 102 
Mahwl, Mir Mahmud, the Munshl, 
391, 444, 445, 44G, 447 
Mahwl, Mir Mil phis 473. 

Alaill, MIrza Quh, of Hirat, 454, 
455, 456, 457, 458 
Maisana, 498 n 1 
MajI tribe, 345 
Ala] nun, 244, 287, 433, 453 
Makhdumu ’1 Mulk, ‘Abdu ’Hah, 
Maulana, of Sultanpur, 52, 53, 
54, 74, 81 n 1, 98, 109, 113, 114, 
115, 116, 127, 131 133, 172 
MaMizan-i-Asrar, 394 , 417 n 1, 
49S n l 

lfa&&zan i Khiyul, 417 


Makkah, 14 » 2, 19 n 4, 20, 73,77, 
11G, 127, 131, 137, 152, 164 n 4, 
168, 173. 190, 191, 199, 214, 218, 
226, 254 n 2, 260 266 n 1, 267 
n 1, 268, 293 n 2, 302, 334 n 4, 
344 n 1. 347 n 5, 355 n 2, 377 
n 2, 378, 389, 395 n 2, 436 n 1 
443, 473 508 n I, 509 n 1 
Makran, 323 
Arabic b Anas, 130 n 1 
I Alalik, of Qum 458, 459, 460, 461 
Maliki sect, 130 

Alahku 1 Kalam, see Qumt Malik 
Mahku sh S!iu‘aru, title, 240, 243, 
411, 452 n 2 
Matin, see Balln 

Malwa, 11 n 2, 158 » 3, 217, 249 n 
2, 333 n 1, 407 n 1, 422 n 1, 450 
n 2, 454, 510,512 n 1 
Mamba'u tuNafa'isi ' I'Uyun , 119 
Man, Shaikh, of PSnlpat, 15, 17, 
20 

Mangan, Shaikh, of Badaon, 493 
M5nt, 292 

MSmkpur, 126, 314 n 1 
Manohar, see Tausam 
Mansur, Mir, 292 n 1. 

Mansur i Hallaj, 37, 155. 

AIan7arI, of Sarnarqand, 469, 470 
Maqumalu-'l Hartri, 135, 478 
Alaqsud, Mulla, of Qazvln, 462 
463, 464, 465 

Maqsud ‘Ah, Khaja, 327 n 2. 
Maqsud ‘All, Mahku ’1 Muluk, 318 
n 2 

Markazu 'l Adwar, 411 n 1, 417, 
425 n 5 

Ma‘ruf i CishtI, Shaikh, 27 

Marut, 488 n 1 

Marv, 248, 452 

Marx I, see Husain, Khaja 

Mashartqu ’l- Anwar, 176, 189 
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173 n 5 > 191 » 3, 198 n 1, 207 n 
209 n 2, 210 nn 1, 2, 211 n 2 

212 n l ’ 213 nn l, 3, 4, 215 nn 

2, 3, 216 nn 1, 3, 217 no, 218 
m 2 > 219 nn 1, 2, 223, 224 « 

3, 225 « 1, 226 » 3, 228 n 2, 0! >9 

™ 3 > 231 » 3, 233 nn \, 

2, 234 n 5, 235 nn 1, 3, 236 n 

3, 242 n 3, 248 n 2, 265 n 4, 

266 » 2, 267 » 1, 268 n l, 
269 n 1, 270 n 3, 280 >m 1, 3, 
283 n 4, 287 n 5, 295 n 1, 308 n 
3, 317 n 3, 326 2, 344 n I, 

345 n, 2, 350 « 4, 351 n I, 360 n 
2, 363 n 2, 367 nn 2, 3, 370 n 2, 
372 n 3, 374 n 1, 386 n 5, 389 n 
2, 396 n 1, 398 n 2, 406 n 2, 411 
n 1, 414 n 1, 436 n 2, 438 n 3, 

442 n 3, 443 n 2, 450 n 3, 466 
nn 2, 3, 467 n 5, 468 n 2, 470 n 
1, 474 n 1, 508 » 1, 512 n 2, 

513 n 1, 524 wi 1, 2, 530 n 2, 

535 » 2. 


I Muqim, Mir, 43S. 

j of Sabzavar, 471, 470 

Muqtadir. the Kiialifah, 37 n 7"' 

Murad, Sultan, 230, 248 » 2, 3S8 n 
1, 441. 

Muradabad, 3 » 1, 126 « 4. , 

Muradi, of Astarabad, 451, 452. 
Murtaza-yi-Sharif, Mir, 0 f Shiraz' 
268, 442, 443, 444. ~ ’ 

Musa, Shaikh, 137 n 4, 171. 

Musa, Shaikh, Qadiri, 141 |qo 
143. ' 

Musawi, of Mashhad, 465. 

Musawi Sayyids, 465 n 4. 

Mushfiqi, of Bukhara, 452, 453. 
Mustafa, Miyan, of Gujarat. 
Mutawwal, 10 9, 374. 

Muzaffar, Hakim, of Ardasfcan 
237. 

Muzaffar III of Gujarat, 49S a 1‘. 
Muzaffar Khan, 433. 

Muzaffar Husain, .Ufrza, Safavi, 

476 2. 


W. 


Hadiru-’l-Mulk, 292 n. 1, see Juda’i 
Nafa'isu ’l-Ma’asir, seo Tazkirah. 
Nayhmat i Dd'udl, 50. 

Majaf, 20, 239, 380, 473 n 1, 503. 
Najar, 496. 

Hajatlj of Gilan, 495. 

Najatu-’ r - Rashid, 54, 210. 
Najmu-’d-din ‘Abdu- : 1-Ghaffar, 
Imam, 259. 

Hajmu-’d din ‘Abdu-'llah, 230. 
Najmu-’d-din Muhammad, Sayyid, 
242 n 3, see Qasim-i-Kahi, 

Nakir, 156, 533 ?i 2. 

Nal u Daman , 

1. 425 n 2. 


Nala, 422 n 1. 

Nama-yi-Khirad-afza, 224, 249 n 2. 
Nami, Muhammad Ma'sum, Mir, 
Safavi, 498,' 499, 500, 501. 
Naqd-i-Fusus, 163. 

Naqib Khan, seo Ghiyasu-’d-din 
‘All. 

Naqshband, Khaja Baha’u-’d-din, 
37. 

Naqshband! order, 119. ' 

Naqshi, Husain, Maulanu, 480. 
Narbada, 218. 

I Nnrnol, 44, 45. 

Jamal Khan, .Miyan, of 
Badaon, 493, 491. 


11 n 1, 422, 424 n j Nasihi, 
1 
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Muhammad l-Nur Balchshl, JUr I 
Sayyid, 84 

Muhammad Ghaus, Shaikh, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 43, 141, 160, 177, 196, 
296 

Muhammad Hakim, Mfrza. 137, 
250, 275, 314 n 1, 337 » 2, 344 
* n 1, 354 » 4, 355, 409 
Muhammad Hasan, Shaikh, 15 
Muhammad Hashim Khan, see 
KhaK Khan 

Muhammad Husain, Shaikh, °f 
Sikandara, 105, 108 
Muhammad Husain KhSn, see 
Husain Khan 

Muhammad Ja'far, 144, 145 
Muhammad l Kambu, Shaikh, of 
Sambhal, 12, 13 
Muhammad i KhabushSni, 227. 
Muhammad Ma'sura, Mir, §afovI, 
see Naral 

Muhammad Ma'sum Khan, Faran 
khudi, 120 n 5 

Muhammad Mirza, Sultan, 491 
n 6 

Muhammad Qalandar, Shaikh. of 
Lukhnau, 43, 

Muhammad Qasim, Kuhbar, 344 
nl 

Muhammad Qasim Mian, of Nish a- 
pur, 302 n 2 

Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas, 228 
n 1, 337 n 2 

Muhammad Quli Mian, Turkman, 
367 n 3 

Muhammad RizS, Mulla, see Nau*I 
Muhammad Sharif, 193 
Muhammad Sharif, of Nish Spur > 
see Vuqu‘I 

Muliammad Sultan MIrzS, 6 n 4 
Muhammad Yahya, Khaja, 150, 
151. 


oh 7 

Muhammad Yazdl, Mulla, 126 n 
5, 127, 233 » 2 

Muhammad Yusuf, 468, 469 
Muhaqqiq i DawwSnl, see Davr- 
wanl. 

MuliJyy, Sayyid, 189 
Muhiyyu ’d din, ‘Abdu ’l-Qadir i- 
Jili, 12 n 4, 135 

Muhi> yu- r d*dln Muhammad, 

Shaikh, 203. 

Muhsm Rizavl, Mir, of Mashhad, 
443, 447, 448 ‘ 

Muhtaram Beg, 450 
Muhtasham, 474 n 1 
Mu'In, Shaikh, 147, 194. 

Mu*Inu-’d din i - Sanjarl yi CishtI, 
KJiSja, 18 n 5, 136, 139 n 1, 150 
n 2, 197,207 n 1, 252, 444 n 3 
Mu‘mu-'d din i Farankhudi.KhSja, 
218 

Mu'izzi, Sayyid, of Hirat, 451. 
Mu‘izzu-’l Mulk, Mir, 126 n 5, 127, 
228 

Mulla Ghanl. see Amani 
Multan, 3 n 4, 47, 48 nn 6, 7, 50 
» 2, 52, 89, 93, 124 n 3, 141, 
143, 173 

Munavvar, Shaikh, 86 
Mun‘im Khan 254 n 2, 314 n I 
337 » 2 

Munkir, 533 n 2. 

Muntakhabu 'l-Lubab, 324 n 3 
Muntakhabu t-Tawankh (refer 
ences to Volumes I and II), 3 nn, 
6 n 2, 9, 30 n 2, 31 n 3, 68 n 2, 
63 n 4, 68 n 3, 70 n 8, 74 n 3, 
75 n 1, 110 n 4, 113 » 2, 118 n 
2, 119 n 1, 126 n» 2, 5, 127 «» 
4, 5, 129 n 1. 131 nn 1, 3, 4, 136 
n 2, 137 nn 3, 4, 141 » 3, 143 n 
2, 158 nn 1, 2, 161 n 3, 164 nn 
l, 2, 4, 166 n 3, 168 n 2, 172 nn. 
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Nasiru'ddin, Shaikh, 123, 161, 
162. 

Naairu-’d din ‘CJbaidn ’Hah Ahrur, 
seo Ahrar, Kliaja 

Nastru-'l Mullc, see Pir Muhamnuad 
Khan, Mull a 
Nasi h v-Jahanara, 239 
Naubat, 426 n 3 

Nau'f, Muhammad Kizil, Mulls, 
495, 496 

Naurang khan, 434 
NavS'i, Muhammad Sharif, Mir, | 
271, 310. 

Nazln, Muhammad Husain, Mau 
lano, of NifhRpQr, 302 » 1, 508, 

509. 

Nazim, of Jabriz, 511, 512 
Niganstan, 259 
Niham, 494, 493 
Nineveh, 192 n . 

Nishada, 422 n 1 

NishSni, ‘All Ahmad, Maulana, 
480, 481, 482, 483, 481, 485, 480, 
487, 48S, 489, 490, 491, 492, 493. 
NishSpur, 7 n 1, 220, 302 n 1, 319, 
324 n 1, 338 n 3, 473 n 1, 508, 

510, 512. 

Nishapurl Commentary , the, 194, 
193 

Niyabat khan, 12G n 5 
Niyazi tribe, 73 
Niyazi, Mulla, 496, 497, 493 
NizSm, Qazi, of Badaldwhan, 214, 
374, 373, 409 n 2, 410 
Nizam Shahl Kings, 438 n 4 


Nizami, of Ganja, the Poet, 394 » 
2, 411 n 1, 423 » 4, 498 » I, 
500, 509 

Nispimu-’d din. Shaikh, of AmbothT, 
27, 28, 29, SO. 31, J2, 33, 34, 35, 
36 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 132, 182, 
188, 189 

Nizumu-’d-din, Shaikh, of Narnol, 
44, 45 

Ni^imu’d-din \hmad, Mirza (or 
Khoja), 1. 138, 144, 145, 140, 
152, 1C7, ICS, 170, 187, 192, 193, 
199, 2C2, 273,300, 307. 317, 3<>1, 
374. 375, 300, 41G, 43G n 1, 498 » 
1,508 n ‘,518 

Ni?5mu ’d din Auliva, Shaikh, 10, 
363 

Ni7,umu 1 Mulk, of Tils, 358 « 2 

Nizftn sect 113 

Nuqtavviyjah & t»ct, see Basakl)wa- 
ni sect 

Nur Jahun, wifo of Jahungir, 494 
n 3. 

Nur, Shaikh, Qut,b i-‘Alam, 27 

Nuru ’d dm, Hal.ira, 233 n 1. 

Nuru-’d dm Muhammad Tarkhan, 
Mulla, 217, 218, 219, 273, 274, 
276. 27G, 277, 278 

Nuru 'llali, QuA, of Shushtur, 193, 
194, 195. 

Nuru 'llali Qasim Arsalan, see 
Qasim Arsalan 

Nuvldl, Mulls, 495. 

Nuvidi, of Turbat, 475 , 476, 477, 
478, 479, 480. 


O’. 

I Oudh, 34 n 4, 45 n 5, 4G n 6 101, 
I 188 n G, 214. 


Ohod, see Uhud 
Orissa, see Urisa 
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Sadr-i-Jahan, of PihanI IQS 100 i n 
200. ’ ’ Sahm ^? ah Sur, 53, 62, 74, 75. 


200 . 

Sadru- ’d-dln, QazI, 133, 134. 


qt , ' nau, OI O 

' ^“ dar (° r Sadr-i-Jahan), Salsabil, 182 


Salma, 347. 

Salman, of Sawa, 453, 463. 


title, 8 n 5, Ho, 122, 127, 138, 
139, 198 n 3! 199, 378 nn 1, 2,’ 
3S6 n 4, 497. 

Sa‘du-’llah, Shaikh, Bani Tsra’Il, 
86, 87, 88, 158. 

Sa‘du-’Uah, Shaikh, the Gram- 
marian, 160, 161. 

Safa’f, Mir Sayyid, 498. 

Saff, Shaikh, 45, 91. • 

Safldun, 218 n 5, 273. 

Saha'if fi-'l-Kalam, 92. 

Saharanpur, 61, 83 A 1. 

Sahih-i Bukhari, 215. 

Sahmf, 336, 337, 365 n 1. 

Sahrawardi, Shaikh Abu-’n-Najlb 
‘Abdu-’l-Qadir b. ‘Abdi-’llah, 26, 

29 n 4. 

Sahrawardiyyah order, 82 n 4. 
Sahsaram, 178. 

Sahwu-’l-Lisan, 302. 

Sa‘ib, the Poet, 392 n 1. 

Sa‘id, Maulana, 212, 213. 

Sa‘Id, Shaikh, see Sa‘id, Maulana. 
Saifi, 243. 

SaifI Sayyids, 148, 386, 444 n 3. 
Saifu-’llah, 75, 367 n 3. 


Sama, 9 n 1. 

Sam a‘1, 525. 

Samana, 91, 173, 174, 21S n 5. 
Samnan, 248. 

Samarqand. 65, 209, 210, 354, 405, 
496 n 2. 

Sambhal, 3, 4, 12, 21, 63 a 6, 69, 
96, 97, 103, 120, 121, 188, 263 n 4, 
329 n 1, 387, 396 n 1, 397, 39S. 
Sambhar, 27S. 

Samirx, 486, 48S, 490. 

Sana'!, of Mashhad, 287, 288, 291, 
295, 390, 393. 

§ani Khan, ‘All Akbar, of Hirafc, 
286, 2S7. 

Sanjar, Sultan, 307. 

Saplak, 327. 

SaqI, of the Jaza’ir, 341, 342. 
Saqi-nama, 495 n 3. 

Saqqil, Bahrain, 338, 339. 

Sarah Sidhu, 3 n 4. 

Sarandib, 339. 

Sarangpur, 407 n 1. 

Sarhind, see Sirhind. 

SarmadI, Sharif, of Isfahan, 319, 
340, 341, 513 n 1. 


4.1 j | Uj UV I IV V* — ~ 7 7 “ 

Saifu-’l-Muluk, Shuja‘1, of Dama- j SarfI, Shaikh Ya'qub, of Kashmir, 


vand, 226, 227, 228, 352, 353 
Sairl, 334. 

Salahu-’d-dln, see SarfI, of Sawa. 
Salih, the Madman, ‘Aqil, 362, 363. 
Salih, Mulla, 370. 

§alihl, Muhammad MIrak, 358. 
Salim, Prince, see Jahangir. 
Sallm-i-Cishti, Shaikh, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 73, 137 n 4, 
162, 171 n 1, 197, 225, 274 n 2, 
297, 343. 


360. 

SarfI, Salahu-’d-dln, of S3wa, 361. 
Sarkhej, 240, 241. 

Satgarah, 48, 52. 

Satkara, see Satgarah. 

Sawa, 271 n 6, 361, 365, 453 n 1. 
Sawad, 233 n 1 , 299 3. 

Sawati ‘u-’l-Ilham, 157, 194, 297 n 
2, 322 n 2, 323, 411 7» 1, 414 n 2. 
SayyafI, 335. 

Sayyidi, Sayyid Shah, 342, 343. 
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QumT, Malik, Malika- 1 Kalara, 
273, 372. 

Quraish tribe, 133 n 1, 398, 
528 

Qulb Shalu Kings, 438 n 4 
Qutb-i ‘Slam, Shaikh, 1G4 


Kahi'i, 370, see ‘Slim, Mullfi, of 
Kabul 

Rafi‘1, MTr Haidar, of Kalian, 
322, 323, 324. 

Ilafl'u ’d-dln, Mir Sayyid, 121, 
162, 187 

Baha'i, Maulanii §adru‘d dm, of 
Khavaf, 324. 

Rahman Quli Sultan, 3S4 
Rahraatu ’llah, MiySn, 48,51 168 
Rai, 7 n 1 , 255 n 1, 405 n 1 
Raja ‘All Khan, of Kh5ndo;Ji, 
229 

Rajputono, 27s « 3, 420 n l 
Ram Candra, Raja of Khurda, 
340 n 4 

Ranthambhor, 162. 

Roqimi, Maulana, 518 , 

Rashhatu 'l Hay at, 239 n 2 
Rashid, Shaikh, 151 
Rasht, 301 n 3 


Qutbu 'd din BakhtySr I Kaki, 
IQiaja, see Bakhtyar 
Qutbu ’din, Mlriln Sayyid, 204 
Qutbu ’d-din Khan, 454 n 2 
Qutbu-’ d dm ‘Ah, 247 n 5 
Qutlu, 450 n 2 * 


Raujlioni, 325, 326, 327 
Raushaniyyali sect, 37 n 4 
Rau’atu 'l Ahbdb, 114 
Raverty, The Mihran of Sind and 
its Tributaries, 48 n 7, 50 n 2 
R5vi, the, 2U2, 

Razmnama, 173 
Rewftri, 163 n 2, 483 n 1 
Risula i /i MakUyya, 29 
Rtyuzu ah-Shu‘ara, 498 n 1 
Riza, ‘Ah Musa, Imam, 280, 335. 
465 n 4 

Ruhtiis (Bangal), 178 » 1, 263 n 4 
Ruknu-'d din, Shaikh, of Ajudhan, 
21 . 

Ruknu ’d din, Sl»aikh, of Gangu, 
82, 83. 

Ruknu-’d-din,‘A15\i ’d din, Shaikh, 
248 

Rum, 202 » 1 
RuBvai, 308 


S. 

§abalu sect, 517 
Sabuhl, 24G, 356, 358. 

Saburi, of Hamadan, 361. 

Sabzavar, 117, 118, 254 n 2, 439 » 
4,471 

Sa‘d, Shaikh. 28 

Sadaghnnraya, Raja of Vijaya- 
nagar, 330 n 1 


Sa'di, of Shiraz, the Poet, 144, 
245, 397, 472, 523 n 1 
Sa'di, Shaikh, 42. 

@adiq Halwa’I, Mulla, of Samar- 
kand, 354, 355 
§adiq, Maulana, 261, 3G3 
fyadiqi, 359. [Swdtlr 

Sadr-t-J nhan, title, see Sadru’* 
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Silsilatu.'<!k- makab ' by JSm ^ m 

Smd, 89 n 2, 172, 409 n 1, 499. 
Singhasan Batisi , 24 9 . 

Sipahi, 340. 

Sipihn, Mirza Beg, 334, 335. 

Strap., as-, 534. 

Sirhind, 6 » 3. 47 » 4, 73, 74, 75 
83 n 1, 91 n 3, 173 n 1, 174 
h 176, 177, 237, 4 65. 

SIsfcan, 342 n 2. 

Sitapur, lo n 2, 28 n 2. 

Siwalik, 254 n 2. 

Siyalkot, 219. 

Sohna (Ladh), 163. 

Steingass, Persian English Diction- ' 
ary, 73 to 2. . 

Sufi, Shdikh, 28. j 

Sufis, 3 to 3, 14, 20 n 3, 36, 37, 42, j 

69, 78, 85, 133, 166, 177, 243, 297, I 
298. ’ 1 

Sufi Mystioism, 11 n 3, 13 n 1. 27, 


69, 75 n 9, 81 to 1 , 91 to 7, 93 
95, 103, 167, 16S, ISO, 243, 258? 
2S7, 338, 340, 385, 390, 421, 437 
472. 

Sulaiman (Solomon), 349, 416. 
Sulaiman Mirza, of Badahhshan, 
214 to 1, 344 to 1. 

Sulaiman u Bilqjs, 411 n 1, 425 no. 

, Sultan, Khan-i-Zamun, 331, 332, 
•>33, See also Khan-i-Zamun. 
Sultan, of Saplak, 327, 32S, 329, 
330, 331, 333 to 3. 

Sultan Husain Mirza, of Khurasan, 
295, 29S to 1, 387. 

Sultan Ibrahim Mirza, 454 to 1. 

Sultan Salima Begum, 494 n 3. 
Sultanpur, 52, 172. 

Surat, 3S3, 468. 

Sits u Oudaz, 495 n 3. 

Swat, see Sawad. 

Syria, 20. 


T 

Tabaqal-i-Alcbarl , 1. 73 n 6, 133 to j 

1, 138 n 1, 143 to 2, 165 n 3, ( 
218 to 5, 231 to 3, 234 to 1, 238 to. ! 

2, 240 nn 1, 3, 242 to 3, 248 to 2, 
251 to 1, 253 to 3, 255 to 1, 259 to 

2, 262 to 2, 263 to 4, 273 toto 1, 2, 
285 to 3, 286 to 1, 293 to 2, 297 to 

3, 298 to 3, 299 « 3, 302 to 1, 304 
to 1, 306, 307, 310 to 2, 315 to 1, 

316 « 2, 317 to 3, 319 to 4, 322 to 

1, 324 to 1, 325 to 2, 327 » 2, 334 
toto 1, 3, 340 to 2, 342 to 1, 351 » 

2, 354 to 4, 356 to 2, 359 to 2, 361 
nn 1,* 2, 362 to 1, 365 to 1, 36S to 
1, 370 to 1, 372 to 2, 373 n 3, 37S 
to 1, 380 to 1, 381 « 1, 383 » 2, 

390 » 1, 392 to 1, 398 » 1. 401 n 


3, 403 nn 1, 2, 405 nn l, 2, 406 
to 1, 408, 411 to 1, 435 to 2, 436 
to 1, 437 nn 1, 2. 438 n 1, 439 
toto 1, 4. 442 to 1, 441 to 2, 117 to 
2, 451 toto 1, 5, 475 n 2, 180 » I, 
495 to 1, 496 » 2, 193 to l, 508 to 
1, 511 to 1, 517 » 1, 522 to I, 535 
to 2 . 

Tabarra, 438 to 3. 

Tabatabu, 1,-jina‘iI b. Ibrahim, «5I 
to 2 . 

Tabaraba’i Savyids, 260 to 2, 522 
{ to 1, 451. 

! Tabriz, 291 to 1, 302. 3U5, 018 « h 
J 511,523. 

! Taj sir i-Kabir, 119 , 360 . 

1 Tahmusp Sn5h, 148, 110, ISA 1 . 
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Shaddad, 214 

Shafi'u-’d din Muhammad, 228 
Shafi‘i, Imam, 115, 259 n 3 
Shahabad, 178 u 1. 

Shaham Beg, 314 n 1, 331 « 1, 
333 n 3 

Shahbaz Ivhan Kambu 
Shah i-‘ Alam, of Bukhara, 197. 
Shah Jahun, 45 n 6, 408 n 4, o20 
n 3 * 

Shahjahiinpur, 50 n 4 
Shah Mir, Amir, 512 n 1 
Shah Mir, Sajyid, 102, 174, 175, 
176. 

Shah Muhammad Unsi, Maulana, 
524, 630 ft 3 
Shahnutna, 469 n 3 
Shiih Qull, Kurd, 293, 291 
Shah Quh, Sultan, of BadaUWino, 
441 

Shahrukb, Mirzo, 05, 450 n 4. 
Shaikjiu 'I-Hidyah, 28, 29, 45, 46, 
47. 

ShaLhe-t Wuhid, 283 n 4. 

Shakibl, of Isfahan, 351, 508 n I. 
Shamu’tlu ’ l J$ luhammadiyyah, seo 
Shamu’itu 'n-Nabi. 

Shama'tlu ’» Nabi, 208 
Sharalu Turkmans, 202. 
Shatosabud, 145. 

Shamsu ’d din, see Haklmu *1- 
Mulk. 

Shamsu ’d din, Khaja, of Kliavuf, 
231. 

Shamsu-’d din, QazI, Qazolnl, 295. 
Shamsud-’d dm, Shaikh ^abrizl, 
84 n 3 

Shams u^’d din Muhammad, seo 
Aiaga Klian 

Sharafu-’d din, Abu ‘Abdi-'llah b. 
Sa'Id, 4 » 1. 

Sharafu-’d din Hasan, 230 


Sh ark t-*Aqa’td, 217 

Shark t Shamsvjyak, 209, 370. 

Shaik i Vtlaya, 132, 211. 
Sharhu^l-Mukammal. 49 n 1 
Sfiarku fihatna'tlt-'n Nabi, 114 . 
Sharif Amall, 340, 513 n 1 
Sharif i AmfinI, Mir, of Isfahan, 
258, 259. 

Sharif of yabrlz, 303 
SharlH, 6eo Murtazu, Mir 
Shaltbi, tho, 119. 

Shatibl, Abu Muhainmsdi i 
Qnsimi, 41 » 5, 42, 

ShaHarl or dor, 7 
Shor Khan, 314 n 1. 

Shcr Shah, seo Shir Shah 
Shibli, Abu Bakr, Sfjaifeb, 37 
Shihab khan, 498 n 1. 

Smhabu ’d din, QuzT, 135 
Shihabu ’d dm, Shaikli, bahra 
vardl, 2 25 

Shihabu d -dm Ahmad {vhuu,5i2 
Shimal Klian, 420 n 2. 

Shir Shah Sur, Furidu ’d dlu, 89 n 
2, 101 tin 2, 5, 178 n I, 467 n 5. 
Shiraz, 184, 190, 210, 229, 230, 277, 
390, 392, 403, 430, 442, 143, 523. 
Shlrgafh, 50, 52, 56, 60, 61, 62 
Shirl, 345 , 340, 347 , 350, 351. 
Shinn, 348, 359 » 1. 

Shirvan, 217, 218. 

&huja‘l, see Saifu-’l Muluk. 

8hu‘url, 353, 354. 

Shush tar, 285. 

Sidhauli, 10 n 2. 

Sijdah, 193, 374. 

Sijistan, 70 » 2. 

Sikandar Lodi, Sul^Bn, 103 
Sikandar bur, 470. 

Sikandara, 105, 108. 

Sikandar numa, 411 » 1, 498 n 1. 
SikrI, see Fatlipur. 
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‘Ubaidi, 383, 384. 

Ucch, 48, 157. 

Udaipur, 420 n 1. 

*Uhud, 116. 

Ujjain . 510, 512 n 2. 

Ujfati, see Qilij Khan. 

Ulfati, of ‘Iraq, 265- 
Ulfati, of Yazd, 264, 265. 

Ulugh Mirza, alias Sikandar, 6 n 
4, 60 n 5, 75, 278. 

Ulugh Baig Mirza, 60. 

Umana sect, see Basakhwani sect. 
‘Umar, the Khalifah, 25 n 3, 39 n 

4, 88, 117 n 2, 195 n 1, 438 n 3. 
‘Umar, Shaikh, 157. 

‘Umar Shaikh, Mirza, 6 n 4, 60 n 

5, 387 n 5, 491 n 6. 

Umar Khayyam, 406, 529 n 1. 


U.. 

Ummidi, 336, 337. 

Unao, 190 n 2. 

Undotted Commentary, the, see 
Sawati‘u-’l-Ilham. 

| Ur of the Chaldees, 433 n 4. 

| ‘Urfi, Sayyidi Muhammad Jamalu- 
: ’d-dzn, of Shiraz, 392, 393, 394, 

J 395 - 

Urisa, 336 n 4, 340 n 5. 

Ush, 45. 

‘Usman, the Khalifah, 39 n 4, 117 
n 2, 195 n 1, 438 n 3. 

‘Usman, Maulana, of Bangal, 188. 
‘Usman, Maulana, of Samana, 
173. 

‘Uthman, see ‘Usman. 

Uzbaks, 439 n 4. 

‘Uzza, 347. 


V. 

Vafa’i, of Isfahan, 520. 

Vafx, 525. 

Vais, Maulana, of Gwaliyar, 1S9, 
190, 191. 

Vajd, 9 n 2. 

Vajihu-’d-din, Miyan, or Shaikh, 
of Ahmadabad, 8, 72, 73, 176. 
Vamiq, 287. 

Vaqi‘i, Ibn ‘All, of Hirat, 517. 

Vasfi, Mir ‘Abdu-’llah, 246, 518. 


Vasli, 519. 

VenkatadrI, 330 n 1. 

Verkopai, 318 n 2. 

Vida’i, of Hirat, 516. 

Vidarbha, 422 n 1. 

Vijayanagar, 330. 

Vikramadibya, 249 n 2. 

Vuqufi, Wa‘iz Mir, of Hirat, 519. 
7uqu‘i, Muhammad Sharif, of 
Nishapur, 512, 513, 516. 


W. 


Wahidiyyah sect, see Basakhwani 
sect. 

Wahshi, 474 n 1. 

Wa‘iz, Mir, see Vuqufi. 


Wajihu-’d-din, Shaild), see Vajihu- 
’d-din. 

Whinfield, Qulshan-i-Raz. 84 n 3. 
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239 n 2, 299 t» 3, 318 n 2, 335, 
454 n l, 403 n 3, 512 n 1. 

Tahqiq ft usufs 'l fiqh, 92. 
T?a\funyynh order, 7 »» l. 

TSju ’d dm, Shaikh, of Lakbnou, 
43. 

Takaroi, battle of, 330 n 4 
Tfllakan, 19 n 2 
7.alumba, 3, 54, CO, 61 n 4 
■J'alhah, 115.* 

7 5lib, Mullit, ox Isfahan, 367. 

Tah'T, of Yazd. 368,369 
Talikota, hattlo of, 330 n 1. 

Tania , 9. 28. 

Xantorani, 297 n 1. 

Taqi Muhammad, see Toqi’u *d 
dini of Shush tar. 

Toqi'u ’d dlol, of Shuahtor, 285, 
280 

Taqiya, Mullo, two laqt’u-'d dini, 
of Shush tar 
Taqtyyah, 336 n 5 

Tj’firamI, Mullu ‘All, (ho Muhadd j • 
363, 301 
Tardl Beg, 310. 

Tardi, Hilda, 278. 

Tariih x-Alfi, 530 n 2 
Tarilh v Ma' «umi, 121 n 3 
TUnUl wYijami, see Tabaqat x Ak- 
bari. 

Tarikh t-Stnd, 498 n 1 
7 anqi, of S&wa, 337 , 365. 

Tarkhan, title of, 218 n 5, 273, 274, 
275 

Tar^iz, 372 n 2 

Taxauiwuf, 11 n 3, see §ufT mysti- 
cism 

rashbihi, of KashSn, 283, 284, 285 

Tashband, 213 

Taslim, 374 n 5 

Tatar Khan, 165, 270 

Tatta, see Thatha 


Tausanl, Manohar, 278, 279. 
Tawuf, 19 n 4, 523 n 2. 

XawiVis, see Jawilwia. 

Xawo'isl, Qiizi, 125. 

Xauawis, 125 and u 2. 

Tazarvi, of Abhar, 279, 2*0, 283 
Taihrah, the, of Taqi, 49S n 1 
Tazhralu '*h Shu'arU. the, of Mfr 
•AliVu-d Daulob, 239, 437, 446, 
407, 177 

Tbiuicsar, 5, 83, 114, 173, 187 
Thatha. 193, 235, 109, 497. 498 
Tibet, 99 
Xifii. 370, 372 
Tigris, tho, 192 n I 
Jihr.jn, 226 n 5. 255 n l. 338 u 3, 
403 

Tim run, 330 « 1 

Timur, Amir, .?u6ib>Qiru», 6 n 4, 
242 u3, 278 n 1, 295 n 4. 307 n 2. 
387 it 5. 432, 433, 490, 401 
TTmuridos, 278 
Tirmis, 498 n 1 
Tirmizi Snyjida, 498 rt 1 

■nisi, .’os 

Toda, 483 n 2 

Transoziana, 45 n 2, 122, 210, 213, 
214 , 218 , 251, 355,437,453,480, 
497. 

Tuhfalu ’l-Ahrur, 220 
Tukrtya, soo Husain Khan 
Turan, 199. 

Turbot, 475 
Turbot i naidari, 353, 

Turbot 1 Shaikh Jinn, 353 
Turkoy, 191, 214, 280. 

Xus, 29 n 2, 251, 358 n 2. • 

TaftnUma, 249 n 2 
Tuwal, 374 

Tuzuk tJahangiri, 3 » 5, 18 n 5, 
237 rm 2, 4, 5, 203 n 4, 299 » 3, 
337 n 2, 508 n 1 
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Y. 

Yadgar, ^ee Halatl 
Yahya, Khnja, 439 » 4 
Yahya, Maulana, 345 
Yahya, Mir, 148, 149 
Yahya, QazI of Qazvlo, 463, 464 
Ya'qub, QazI, 124, 125, 126. 

Ya'qub, Shaikh, of Kashmir, 20, 
200, 201, 202, 203, 205, 206, 207, 
208 . see also Sarf! 

Ya'qub Khan of Kashmir, 450 
YSsm, Sayyid, 176, 177 
Yazd, 126 n 5, 237, 264, 315 n 1, 
368, 403 


Yazld, 120. 

Yol Qull, see Amsi 
Yusuf (Joseph), 200, 208, 244, 347 
n 6, 468 

Yusuf, Shaikh, 89 
Yusuf Khan, or Shah, of Kashmir, 
450 

Yilsuf Khun, Mirza, 265, 495 n 3 
I Yusuf Muhammad Khan, son of 
I Ataga Klian, 2S0, 310 
| Yusuf u Zulaikha. 448, 498 n I, 
] 500 

1 Yusuf zais, 233 n 1, 327 « 2, 351 


Z. 

ZabuhstSn, 233 » 1, 327 n 2 
Zahid, HijHz Khan, 386 
Zaidi sect, 232 

Zam Khan, Kflka, 233 » 1, 327, 
367 n 2, 520 

Zamu'd-dln, Shaikh, of Jabal i 
‘A raili, 191 

Zamu’d-din, Shaikh, of KhavBf, 
324 [212. 

Zamu’d-dm Mahmud, Maulana, 
Zam zam, 1 68 
Zanbil, Sakitn, 228. 

Zanjabil, 182 


Zauq, 11 n 5, 12 n 5 
Zibu ’n Nisa, daughter of Aurang- 
zlb, 494 t> 3 
Zibrlql, Hakim, 135 
ZtKr, 15 n 1, 27 
Zikr-i arra, 211 

Ziya’uMlab, Shaikh, 175, 176, 177, 
178, 170, ISO, 181, 182. 

Zuhur, Shaikh, 0. 

^uhurl, MuIJa Nuru’-d din, of 
Tar>hlz, 372, 373. 

Zu/aifJia, 244, 347 , 4i6 
Zu 'l fiqur, 504. 
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Errata. 


P. 405, note 3. For * magians^ read 4 Magians.’ 

P. 408, 1. 24. For * Fusini ’ read 4 Fusuni.’ 

P. 425, note 5, 1. 1. For 4 Salaiman ’ read 4 Sulaiman,’ 

P. 436, 1. 1. For * Shirar ’ read ‘ Shiraz.’ 

P. 473, 1. 17. For ‘Majnlms’ read ‘Majnuns.’ 

Do. note 1, 1. 9. For * Safaviyya ’ read 4 Safaviyya.’ 

P. 493, 1. 19. For ‘ Nasihi ’ read ‘Nasihl.’ 

Do. note 2. Insert 44 397 ” after * p.’ and dele, 44 note.” 

P. 495, note 3, 1. 2 (on p. 496). For 4 Saqirama ’ read 4 Saqlnama ' 
P. 530, 1. 19. For 4 Muslims ’ read 4 Muslims.’ 


Baptist Mission Press, uaieutm. 



ERRATA. 


P ig> note 1, l 20 For 4 Fariehtu ’ read 4 Finshta ’ 

P 43, note 4, 1 3 For * Pampat ’ read • Pampat * 

P 45, note 2, l 3 For 4 Iyaltatm^h * read 4 Iltutmi^h ' 

Do do 1 6 For 4 Fan^hta read 4 Firxsh to ’ 
p 82 , 1 0 For 4 Rizwon read 4 RizwSn 
P 8o, 1 3 After 4 year insert ‘H 
R 4. QrieA 'uuL 

P 109, note 3,1 1 For 4 ‘utum read 4 ‘utum 
P 115, 1 16 Between 4 work’ and 4 Mir insert ‘of 
Do 1 26 For 4 Xty read 4 Thy 
P 125, note 2, 1 1 For 4 ‘JLawawis read 4 'J’awawis 
P 130, 1L 1, 26 1 For 4 *Abdu u nabi read 4 ‘Abdu 

P 131, 11 12, 21, and n. 4, 1 C j nabi 
P 139, note 3 For 4 teat ’ read 4 text ’ 

P 147, note 1,1 3 For 4 Step3 to prophethood read 'Degrees 
4 prophet-hood 

P 169, note 3 For ^djlavx) rea d a *Uaix> 

P 173, note 1,1 l For 4 Dilhi* read 4 Dihli 
P 178, note 1,14 For 4 Shah ’ read 4 Khan ’ 

P 198, 1 19 For 4 gasidah’ read 4 qa&utah 

P 210, note 6, 1 4 (on p 211) For 4 approbrious read 4 opprobrious ’ 
P 210, note 2, 1 2 For 4 Bijapor’ read 4 Bijapur 
P 217, 1 2 For 4 Roku read 4 Ivaku ’ 

P 239, 1 4 For 4 Tazktruh read 4 Tazktrah ’ 

P 240, note 3, 1 2 For 4 Bado&ni’ read 4 Badaom, 

P 241, 1 16 For 4 Ka'buh' read 4 Ka‘bah 
P 246, last line For 4 Subuht’ read 4 §abuhi 
P 249, note 1,1 1 For 4 sleeps ’ read 4 sleep ’ 

P 2A2, note 1,14 Fos 4 Shorola* read * SVnunlu 
P 283, note 4, 1 6 For 4 Tairour * read • Timur 
P 300, L 14 For 4 lives 4 read 4 lines ’ 

P 318, not© 2, 1 14 For 4 faL&alua’ read takhallus * 

P 329, note 1,1 8 For 4 ’ read 4 btghas * 

P 348, note 2, II 1 and 2 For 4 conservation ’ read 4 conversation 
P 362, 1 14 For 4 ‘Aqti ’ read 4 Aqil ’ 

P 376 For note 3 substitute 4 The poem by Jam! ’ 
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(In progress.) 
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(Fascicles all available.) 

N.B. — The work is technically “ in progress ” that is, discontinuation / 
has not been decided on. Practically, progress has been in suspens?^ 
since 1914. 

Work No. 154. 

(Completed.) 

5. RIYADU’S-SALATIN. (A History of Bengal.) 

Author: Ghulam Husayn Salim. 

Translator : ‘Abdu’s-Salam. 

5 fascicles. (1902-1904.) 

Price : Ease. IV, Rs. 2-0-0; other fascicles, Re. 1-0-0' each. 
Total, Rs. 6-0-0. j 

(Fascicles all available.) 


( 


Work No. 225. 


(In progress.) 

TABAQAT-I-AKBARI. 

Author : Khwaja Nizamu’d-Din Ahmad. 
Translator: B. Be. 

1 fasc. issued (1913). 

Price : Rs. 3-0-0. 

(Fascicle available. ) 


yj. - — - » 

N B —The work is technically “ in progress,” * hat sSpcnso 

iS not been decided on. Practically, progress has been m eusp 

nee 1913. 
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Work No. 61. 

( Completed ) 

1 AIN I AKBARI 

Author Abu’! Fadl ‘AllamI 

Translators H Blocbmann (Vol I) and H S Jarrett 
<Vols IT— III) 

18 fascicles (Vol I, fascs X-VII , Vol II, fascs I-V and 
Index, and Vol III, fascs I-V) (1868-1894) 

Price Vol I, fascs I, 3-6 , Vol II, fascs I-V , Voi III, 
fascs III and V and Index, Re 14 0 each , Vol III, 
fascs I, II and IV, Rs 2 8 0 each , Vol I fasc VII (with 
one plate), Rs 2 14 0, Vol I, fasc II (with 14 plates), 
Rs 6 80 

Vol I , fascs I-I V sold out Only limited number of other fascicles available 
(Fascicles not all available ) 

N B — A reprint of Vol I is m preparation 

Work No. 138. 

( Text completed ) 

2 AKBAR NAMA 

Author Abu'l Fadl ‘AllamI 

Translator H Beveridge 

28 fascicles (including Indexes to Vols I and II) Vol I, 
fascs I- VIII , Vol II, fascs I-VII , and Vol III, fascs 
I-XIII (1897-1921 ) 

Price: Vol II, fasc I and Vol III, faBc XIII, Rs 2-8-0 
each Other fascicles Re 1-4 Oeaoh Total, Rs 37-8 0 

(Fascicles all avatlable ) 

N B — Index to Vol III completing the work, in the Press 

Work No. 97 

{ Completed ) 

3 MUNTAKHABIJ’T TAWARIKH 

Author Abdu’l Qadir BadaonI 

Translators G S A Ranking (Vol I) , W H Lowe 
(Vol II), T W Haig (Vol III) 

19 fascicles Vol I fa*cs I-VII and 2 Index fascicles; 
Vol II, fascs I-V and 1 Index , Vol III, fascs I-V 
including Index (1895-1925 ) * 
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, Work No. 78. 

( Completed ) 

1 TABAQAT-l-NASIRI 

Author MinhaJ l SiraJ Juzjani 
Translator H G Raverty 
14 fascicles and Index (1873-1897 ) 

Price Vol I, fascs I-VIII in 4 issues, Rs 2 0-0 each, and 
* Vol II, fascs I-VI in 3 issues, Rs. 3-0-0 each issue 
Index, Rs 3 0-0 Total, Rs 20 0-0 

(Fascicles all available ) 

Work No. 87. 

(Completed.) 

S HISTORY OF THE CALIPHS (TA’RIKHU’L KHULAFA’), 
Author Jalalu’d-Dln as Suyutl 
Translator H S Jarrett 
6 fascicles (1880 1881 ) 

Price Fascs I-V, Re 14 0 each , fasc VI, Rs. 2-8-0. 
Total, Rs 8-12 0 

(Fascicles all available ) 

Work No. 126. 

(Discontinued ) 

0 TOZUK-I JaHANGIRI 

Author Mu'tamad Khan. 

Translator W H Lowe 
1 fasc issued (1889) 

Price Re 10 0 

(Fascicle available ) 

(Progress statement revised to 1st January, 1 J2o.) 



-YI @ /6/ each 


Rs. 


Mu’usir-i-’A'lamgrN (Test), Faso. I 
Nukhbat-ul-Fikr, (Text) Fasc. I 
Nizami's Khivadnamah-i-Iskandarf, (Test) Fasc. I and II @ /12/each 

Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, (Text) Fase. I— Y @ /q/ eac ^ 

- Dl 'tto (English) Fasc. I— XIV @/l 2/ each 

Tdrikh-i-FMz Skaki, (Text) Fasc. I-YII @/6/ each 
Tarikh-i-Baihaqi, (Text) Fase. I— IX @ /6/each 
Y r fs o Ramin, (Text) Fasc. I— Y @ /6/ each 
Zafornamab, Fasc. I— III @ /6/ each ’ 
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10 
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• ASIATIC SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 

1. Asiatic Researches. Vols. YII, IX to XI ; Yds. XIII and XYII and 

* J o5 s- AIN and XX @ /10/ each . . ’ Rs. 80 

Ditto Index to Yols. I— XVIII . , g 

2 . Proceedings of the Asiatic Society from I860 to 1869 (inch) (a) 141 r>Vr 

No. ; and from 1870 to date @ /6/ per No-. IIP 

3. Journal of the Asiatic Society for 18i3 (12), 1844 (12), 1845 (12) 1846 
(0), 1847 (12), 184S (12), 1850 (7), @ 1/ per No. to Subscri- 
bers and @ 1/8 per No. to Non-Subscribers; and for 1851 (7), 
1857 (6), 1858 (5), 1861 (4), 1S64 (5), 1865 (8), 1866 (7), 1867 (6), 
1868 (G), 1869 (8), 1870 (8), 1871 (7), 1872 (8)’, 1873 (8), 1874(8), 1875 
(7), 1876 (7), 1877 (8), 1878 (S), 1879 (7), 1880 (8), 1881 (7), 1882(6), 

1883 (5), 18S4 (6), @ 1/ per No. to Subscribers and @ 1/8 per No. to 
Non-Subscribeis. 

N. 3. The figures enclosed, in braclcets give the number ofJTos. in each Volume. 
Centenary Review of the Researches of the Society from 1784 — 1883 . „ 3 

General Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Report for 1863-64-(Extra 
No., J. A. S. B , 1864) . . .. .. 1 

Theobald’s Catalogue of Reptiles in the Museum of the Asiatic Society 
(Extra No., I. A S. B., 1868) ... . . . . . . T 

Catalogue of Mammals and Birds of Burmah, by E. Blyth (Extra No., 

J. A. S. B., 1875) .. ' .. .. ..3 

Sketch of the Turki Language as spoken in Eastern Turkestan, Part II, 
Vocabulary, by R. B. Shaw (Extra No., J. A. S. B., 1878) . . % 3 

A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Northern Balochi Language, by M. 

L. Dames (Extra No.,, J. A. S. B., 1S80) .. .. ..3 

Introduction to the Maithili Language of North Bihar, by G. A. Grierson, 

Part I, Grammar (Extra No., J. A. S. B., 1880) ,, .. 

Pait II, Chrestomathy and Vocabulary (Extra No., J. A. S. B., 1882). . 
Anis-ul-Musharrihi .. .. . • •• •• 

Catalogue of Fossil Yertebrata * . . . . . . 

Catalogue of the Library of the Asiatic Society, Bengal 
Examination and Analysis of the Mackenzie Manuscripts by the Rov. 

W. Taylor . . • • ' • • • • ■*, * * 

Han Koong Tsew, or the Sorrows of Han, by J. Francis Davis • . . 

Istilahat-ns-Sufiyah, edited by Dr. A. Sprenger, Svo. . . • * 

Inayah, a Commentary on the Hidayah, Vols. II and TV, @ 16/ each . . 32 
Jawami-ul-’ilm ir-riyazi, 168 pages with 17 plates, 4to. Part I "a 

Khizanat-ul-’ilm . . • • ■* • • • * 4 

Mahabharata, f Vols. Ill and IV, @ 20/ each . . .. .*• 

Moore and Hewitson’S Descriptions of New Indian Lepidoptera, 

p ar j. a 1 II, with 5 coloured Plates, 4to. @ 6/ each 

Purana Sangraha, I (Markandeya Purana), Sanskrit •• 

Sharayn-ool-Islam •• 

Tibetan Dictionary by Csoma de Koros 
Ditto Grammar », „ „ » •• * ’ 

Vuttodaya, edited by Lt.-Col. G. E. Fryer ... .. 

Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Fasc. I— XX @ 1/ each . . 

Nepalese Buddhist San^rif literature, b^ Dr, R.L.Mitra .. (( 

N.B. All Cheques, Mone^Or Jers^r-must ,be made payable to the Iieasui 

Asiatic Society” only.* 
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Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


ran»i»l>W>Mv»ii (Sam.) F«JC. I— III @/ 6 /, c 3<*. ... ... " 115 

Pmgala Chhandalj, Sutra, (tans ) lose 1— III /6/ WCil 
Pnthuaj Rdsau, (bans ) laeo I— V @ /6/ each 
Ditto (English) l«c I . • 

Pali Grammar (English) hose I ana II @/U/ each 
PrdL|\ta Lakshan am, (Sans.) Faso. I •» 

Purasara Smpti (bans ) I asc. I — V ©/C/each 
Srauta Sutra of ApssUmba, (Suns ) 1 asc I— XII <§ / 6 / “J* 

Ditto ASvalaj ana, (Sana ) 1 asc I — XI Q fi! each 
Ditto La( yoj ana (bans ) 1 asc. I— IX (n> /C/ each 
Ditto Sanlhatana (bans.) lose. I— II @/<y each 
Sama Veda Snmbita, (bans. ) Yola I. Faso X — 10, H, 1 0. III*1'~7, 
XV, 1—6, V, 1—8, <g /G/ each lose ♦ • • • J 

Sahitja Darpana, (English) Fasc I -—IV @/6/ each •• •• 

Sankhja Aphorisms of Kapila, (English) lose I and II (2 /G/ each 

Sana Dar&ma Sangruha, (Sans ) Fasc. II .. •• *• 

Sankara Vijaj a, (bans.) Fasc II and III Q /G/ each • • •• 

Sankhj a Fravachana Bhaah) a, (English) Fasc III •• 

SanLh) a Sara, (Sons ) Fasc. I « • • * * 

6n rata fe-.vai.hit a, (Eng ) t asc I and II Q. /X2/ each. » » • * 

Taittmya Aran j a Fasc I— XI (3/6/ each , .. •• 

Ditto Brahmana (Saus ) I asc I— X\IV (/$ /O' each «. «« 

Samhita, (Sana ) Fasc I— XXXIII @ /<>/ <ich •> .. 

PiaLsakhya, (Sans ) Fasc I- — III (S jb f eith •* 

and titarojaUpanisbods, (Sana.) lust. II and 1110^6 each 
Aiturcja STctuaiatara lacna Isa Upanisliids, (English) lose 
I and II @ /0/ each .. •• •• 

Tandja DroVunapa, (Sans ) lose I — XIX (u /G/ each »• 

Tatla Chintamaqi, Fasc I— III (bans ) @ /G/iach • • •« 

TJttara Xaishadba, (Sans ) Fasc. Ill— XII (rt jQf each *. •• 

TJisaagadasxo lose I .. .. .. •» 

Vajru Purana, (Suns.) Vol I, Fa6C 1—6, Vo! II, Fasc 1—0, <g /C/ 
each Fasc .. .. .. »♦ 

Vishnu Smpti, (Sans ) Fasc I— II (S /6/ each .. »♦ 

"Vivadaratnakar, Faso 1 and 11 @ /0/ .. .. •• 

Ynhannaradij a Purina, Fasc I .. .. •• 

\ oga Sutra of Patanjalj (Sans & English) Fasc I— -V @ /\{J each .. 
Tho same, hound m cloth .. .. .« .» 

Arabic anJ Persian Senes 

’AHmgimamah -with Index (icxt)FaBC I — XIII @ /0/ each .. 

Am i Akbori (Xoxt) Fasc I — XXII Q 1/ each .. 

Ditto (English) Vol I (i use I— Ml) .. 

Ahfcamamah with Index, (lext) lose I— XXX @ 1/ each ,, 

Badshaknamah with Index (1 ext) I use I — XIV Q /G/ each . . 

Beale b Oriental Biographical Dictionary, pp 2J1, 4to , thick paper, 
@ 4/12 , thin paper , 

Dict-onary of Arabic Technical Terms and Appendix, Fasc I — XXI Q 
1/ each . . 

Bathing 1 B&shidi (T.vxt\ Fuse. I— XIV <3t 1/ each 
Fihnet l Tun, or, fuaj a list of bhj ah BooIb, (Text) Tasc I— IV & 
/12/ each „ tl 

Futuh ul Sham Waqidi (Text) Fasc I— IV Q /G/ each . 

Ditto Xzidt, (Text) Fasc I— IV @ /6/ each 
HaftAsman History of the Persian Monsawi (Text) Fasc. I ,, 

History of tho Caliphs, (English) Fasc I— VI Q / 12/ each 
Iqbalnamah l Jahangm, (I ext) I asc I— lit (& (Gf each 
3?abah, with Supplement, (Text) 37 Fasc Q ( 11 / each . . ,, 

Jlaghazi of Waqidi, (Lext) Tubc I— V @ /6/ each . . , 

Muntakhab ul lawarikb, (lext) Fasc I— XV @ /&/ each 
lluntakhab-ul lavraukh (English) Vol II rase I— IV @/12/ each . 
Muntakhab ul Lubab, (lext) Fasc I— X VIII Q / 6 / oach, , 

( Turn ntr ) 
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